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How About Your Sidetrack Agreements? 


Are You Properly Protected in Your Policies of Fire and Liability Insurance? 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently was asked 
for information as to the liability of a lumber yard 
owner for damage to cars while standing on the 
track in or adjacent to the lumber yard. Consid- 
eration of this question has brought out the great 
importance of carefully examining any contracts 
the lumbermen may have with railroads for the use 
of ground, or switches or sidings. If upon exami- 
nation it is found that by signing such contract the 
lumberman has assumed liability for destruction 
or injury of property or people he should see to it 


promptly that such liability is protected by proper 
endorsement on his policies of fire insurance, and 
also on his policies of liability insurance if it de- 
velops that the contract with the railroad imposes 
upon him liability such as is included in one of 
these contracts that recently has come to the atten- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This contract, 
which is used uniformly thruout Ohio by a railroad 
in that State, contains the following stipulations, 
the lumber dealer being designated as the ‘‘second 
party’’ and the railroad the ‘‘first party.”’ 


‘‘The second party will pay to first party all damages said first party may sustain by 
fire to cars or contents, or to other property, while upon said track for the use of said 
second party. 


‘“‘This agreement being made at the request and for the benefit of said second party, 
it is in consideration thereof agreed that the said first party shall in no event be or be- 
come liable for any damage or loss that may occur or be caused at any time to the property. 
or employees of said second party or to any other person or persons who are not em- 
ployed by said first party, or to their property, by reason of the use of said sidetrack, 
or by the men, engines, cars or other means and agencies employed and engaged in the 
use thereof in connection with any business of or for the second party, unless said dam- 
age or loss be caused by the sole negligence of first party or its employees; and further, 
the said second party shall be primarily liable for all such damage or loss to any and all 
persons and parties other than employees of said first party, and for all damage, injury 
or loss to employees of said first party caused by negligence of said second party, its 
agents or employees, and shall and will save, indemnify and keep harmless the said first 
party from and against all liability for the same. 


“The said second party assumes hereby all risks of fire and the danger thereof 

, to any property or structure upon or in any manner used in connection with said 

side track or traffic handled thereon, which in the operation of the railroad of the 

first party may accidentally or negligently be communicated to any such property 
or structure, anything in the law of the State of Ohio notwithstanding.” 


A careful perusal of that contract indicates that 
the dealer or manufacturer who signs it in order to 


The annual Fourth of July celebrations and 
their accompanying hazards accentuate the impor- 





‘Secure necessary siding or switch track facilities 
lets himself in for a good deal of liability and cer 
tainly it behooves him to make sure that he is prop- 
erly protected in his policies of insurance. 


tance of a careful inspection by the lumbermen 
who have sidetrack agreements of their con- 
tracts with the railroads and their policies of insur- 
ance—both fire and liability. 
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Here Are Some Real Values i in 
Southern Hardwoods 


Well manufactured, carefully graded and on sticks ready to ship: 


cars 3” FAS and Tank Cypress 

cars 3” Select Cypress 

car 2” FAS Cypress 

ears 2” Select Cypress 

cars 2” No. 1 Shop Old Grade Oynpress 
cars 1” No. 1 Com. 
cars 1” ob . Com, Cy — 
cars 1” No. 2 Com. & Bo 


g Cypress 


Old Grade Shop Cypress 


cars 1” Stock Widths _ 2 "gore uurens 


i] 


cars 1” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Sap Gu 

ears 5/4” No. 1 Com, & Btr. Sap lll 

cars 6/4” No 1 Com, & Btr. Sap Gum 
1” No 1 & Btr Red Gum 

ear 6/4” FAS Red Gum 

cars 6/4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Gum 

cars 1” No. 1 Com, & Btr. Q 

cars 6/4” No. 1 e Btr. Qtd Red Gu 

cars 1” FAS Red Oak 

cars 1” No 1 Com. Red Oak 

cars 1” No. 2 Com. Red 


td. _ Gum 


Oak 
cars No. 1 & No. 2 Com, Red and White Oak 


cars 1” Log Run Sycamore 

car 6/4” Log Run Sycamore 

car 4/4” Log Run Beech 

car 2” Log Run Beech 

car 10/4” Log —<y Hick 

ears each 6/4” and 8/4” loa Run Ash 
10 cars each 10/4" 2 and 12/4” Log Run Ash 


Let us quote you prices now. 


_ 
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Note the cross pieces every 2 feet which allow for circulation of air 
and which insure perfect drying. 


Straight gum and oak being shipped. 


Piling 


Cornelius Lumber Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


1511 Lumber Exchange 


J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager 


J. G. ASHE, Salesman 


Northwestern Representative : 
H. E. CORNELIUS, 206 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 


MILLS: 


Ferriday, . La. 


Osmeek,. La. 
Red Cross, La. 
Concordia, La. 
Flowers, . La. 


Athlone, . La. 


Drew, . Miss. 
Lake City, Fla. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 


Southern Representatives: 


F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. 


L. D. REED, Tupelo, Miss. 
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Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 


“True -Grade” Quality is 
built into the stock by care- 
ful selection of timber and 
proper operating methods. 





AND IT COSTS NO MORE 


We offer for prompt shipment 


HARD MAPLE BIRCH 
300M’ 1” Nos, 1 and 2 Com. 30M’ 1” C. & B. 
226M’ 1” No. 3 Com 100M’ No. 2 Com. 
6M’ 5/4” No. 3 Com. 136M’ No. 3 Com. 
2M’ 6/4” No. 3 Com. M’ 5/4” C. & B. 
5M’ 12/4” C. & B. 38M’ 6/4” C. & B. 
10M’ 3x6” Hearts 48M’ 8/4” C. & B. 
BLACK ASH 
12M’ 5/4” Mill Run ’ BOCK ELM 
BASSWOOD 21M’ 5/4” Mill Run 
105M’ 1” No. 3 Com. soFT ELM 
HEMLOCK AND TAMARACK 100M’ 1” No. z Cc. & B. 
150M’ 1” Merchantable 30M’ 1” No. 3 Com, 
60M’ 2” No. 3 40M’ 2%” ©. & B. 


Write or wire on items which interest you 


Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 


Lumber 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin- Buchanan 
Green Bay, Building 
WATCH THIS SPACE 


Co. 


Wisconsin 


——t 
lai 


{ car 4/4 No. 








2 cars 5/4 No. 
2 cars 5/4 No. 
2 cars 6/4 No. 
2 cars 8/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. Basswood 


6 cars 4/4 No. 
3 ears 4/4 No. 


A Few Items for 
Prompt Shipment 


2 Common Basswood 
3 Common Basswood 
3 Common Basswood 


{ Com. Birch 
2 Common Birch 


1 & No. 2 Com. Birch 
1 car 5/4 No. 2 Common Birch 
5 cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Birch 


Hardwoods 


4 cars 6/4 No, 2 C. & Btr. Birch 

{ car 6/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

4 cars 8/4 No, 2 C. & Btr. Birch 

{ car 4/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. S. Elm 

3 cars 4/4 No, 3 Com. S. Elm 

| car 6/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. S. Elm 

{ car 6/4 No, 3 Common S. Elm 

{ car 8/4 No, 2C. & Btr. S Elm 

5 cars 5/4 No, 2 C. & Btr. H. Maple 

' car 4/4 No, | & No. 2 Com. S. Maple. 


Hemlock 


2 cars 2x4—12 No. 1 

5 cars 1x6—8/16 Merch. 
2 cars 1x4—8/16 No. 2 
2 cars 2x4—12 No. 2 
(car 2x4—14 No. 2 

2 cars 2x4—16 No. 2 
{car 2x6—I2 No. 2 
car 2x6—14 No. 2 


car 2x6—16 No. 2 
car 2x10—16 No. 2 
car 2x4—14 No. 3 
car 2x4—16 No. 3 
car 2x6—10 No. 3 
car 2x6—12 No. 3 
car 2x6—14 No. 3 
car 2x6—16 No. 3 


Brooks & Ross 


wi.” Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill.) 
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Government Begins Suit Against 
Linseed Oil Manufacturers 


On June 30 a complaint was filed in the Fed- 
eral District Court in Chicago against eleven 
linseed oil manufacturers, charging that they 
had combined and conspired with one another 
to increase the price of linseed oil and to hold 
it at a high price by abolishing competition 
among themselves. The United States is plain- 
tiff and the oil companies and the bureau thru 
which it is alleged they acted in concert, are de- 
fendants. The names of the defendant com- 
panies follow: 

American Linseed Oil Co., New York, N. Y.; 
Aukeney Linseed Manufacturing Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa; William O. Goodrich Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Hirst & Begley Linseed Co., Chi- 
cago ‘Ill.; Minnesota Linseed Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; National Lead Co., New York, N. Was 
Northern Linseed Oil Co., ’ Minneapolis, Minn.: 
Redwing Linseed Oil Co., Redwing, Minn. ; The 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Toledo 


Seed & Oil Co., Toledo, Ohio; The Mann Broth- 
ers Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


In addition to the foregoing defendants, the 
complaint names as a defendant the Armstrong 
Bureau of Related Industries, Chicago, and 
Julian Armstrong and Montagu Ferry, mem- 
bers of the bureau. 


-The complaint was signed by Charles F. 
Clyne, and was filed by Assistant Attorney 
General Lewis, and it states the purpose of the 
action thus: 


‘¢ This bill of complaint is brought to pre- 
vent the defendants from further engaging in 
and carrying out, at Chicago and thruout the 
United States, a combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and commerce in linseed oil 
among the several States in violation of the 
Act of Congress of July 2, 1890.’ 


The Armstrong Bureau of Related Indus- 
tries is named as the agent thru which the other 
defendants acted, and it is cited, among other 
things, that all the companies named as defend- 
ants filed bonds, each from $1,000 to $10,000, as 
guarantees that they ‘‘would not violate any 
contractual obligation,’’ and that they divided 
the United States into districts for the purpose 
of carrying out their plans. 

The direct charge is that, thru the ‘‘ open 
price plan ’’ or ‘‘ open competition plan,’’ they 
sought to enhance and maintain the price of 
oil, which sold at 50 cents a gallon in 1916 and 
in "September 1918 at $1.80. 


It is alleged in the complaint that the defend- 
ant companies held monthly meetings and that 
a representative of the bureau was present at 
the meetings. It is alleged further that the 
various companies informed the bureau from 
time to time of the prices received and of any 
changes in price lists. 

The various acts with which the defendants 
are charged, and which are alleged have been 
in restraint of trade and therefore unlawful, are 
set forth in the complaint, and it is asked that 
the court summon the defendants to appear, at 
a date not yet fixed, and answer, but not under 
oath, such questions as may be asked concerning 
the practices complained of. A temporary in- 
junction is asked, forbidding a continuance of 
the practices, until a full investigation can be 
made, which may warrant the issuing of a per- 
manent injunction. 


This action of the Government against lin- 
seed oil manufacturers is in some respects sim- 
ilar to that against the hardwood manufacturers 
at Memphis, Tenn., some weeks ago; but the 
two cases are different in that the oil manufac- 
turers put up bonds as guarantees that they 
would not ‘‘ violate obligations,’’ and nothing 
of the kind was done by the hardwood manu- 
facturers. 





PLANS are under way by the State Historical 
Society of Kentucky to preserve the old Daniel 
Boone tree, an aged beech tree standing upon 
the banks of Boone’s Fork, a tributary of the 
north branch of the Kentucky River, and within 
several miles of Whitesburg, Ky. Daniel Boone, 
the early Kentucky pioneer, camped near this 
spot and inscribed his name and date—1792— 
on the tree. For many years it has been an 
object of extreme interest, and has been visited 
annually by many curiosity seekers. 
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Movement Under Way to 


Standardize Invoices 


A committee appointed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents has been at work 
a long time devising better standardization 
methods, and is now giving its attention to 
standardizing invoices, as to size of the sheet, 
kinds of paper, and the arrangement of the 
data on the invoice. The regulation of sizes is 
for the purpose of making possible better and 
more compact filing. It is expected to do away 
with the large number of odd sizes and shapes 
of invoices and to substitute a few which should 
be of convenient size and form. The committee 
favors the master size for the invoice to be 
814x7 inches. This size is now extensively used. 
Two additional sizes have been adopted ten- 
tatively, 8%xll1 inches and 84x14 inches. 
These will fold conveniently for filing in many 
of the cabinets and devices now in use. 

It is urged that paper on which invoices are 
printed be restricted to one weight, either 13- or 
16-pound stock; and that original invoices, and 
originals only, be printed on white paper. This 
is intended to prevent the payment of duplicate 
invoices by error, since the paper’s color would 
at once show whether it was an original or 
duplicate. 

A change in the usual manner of making out 
the invoice form provides that the quantity of 
each article appear on the right side of the 
sheet instead of on the left, next to the price 
of each. This is for the convenience of those 
who have to check the items. Such invoices, or 
copies of them, are often filed in binders, and if 
the items are on the left, they may be concealed 
by the binder, or so near it that it is difficult 
to read the items. 

The committee is still at work, receiving and 
considering suggestions, and it is the intention 
to bring the matter up for action at the meet- 
ing of the National Association next October. 
The chairman of the standardization committee 
is W. L. Chandler, Mishawaka, Ind., who will 
receive suggestions from those who wish to offer 
them. 


Purchasing Agents Ask 
Better Coal Distribution 


The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents has petitioned the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for a more equitable distribution 
of coal, and has accompanied the petition with 
a statement of two grievances against the rail- 
roads and one against exporters. 

The petition voices the protest and recom- 

mendation of 3,500 purchasing agents doing 
business in all parts of the country. They 
are the buyers for manufacturing concerns in 
all fields of industry. They ask for relief from 
the practice of railroads in assigning too many 
ears to coal mines from which the railroads 
buy coal, and from the over-worked practice 
of the railroads which commandeer coal that 
is being shipped to other industries. Relief is 
also asked from the practice of exporting coal 
while home industries are not adequately sup- 
lied. 
s In view of the importance of an adequate 
distribution of fuel, the railroads are per- 
mitted to assign cars to coal mines, in prefer- 
ence to many other industries which need them, 
and it is the claim of the association of pur- 
chasing agents that the railroads are abusing 
that privilege by turning it to their own ad- 
vantage. It is alleged that those mines from 
which the railroads buy coal get more than 
their proportionate share of empty cars, while 
the mines which supply other industries re- 
ceived less than their share. In that way the 
railroads, controlling the distribution of empty 
coal ears, secure coal while other industries 
may be left in the lurch, when there are not 
enough cars to supply all. 

According to the petition of the purchasing 
agents’ association, the injustice does not end 
when the railroads receive more than their share 
of coal and other industries get less, but the 
railroads by virtually controlling the empty car 
supply are able to buy coal at low prices, often 


of their own fixing, while other industries must 
pay high prices and even at that may not re- 
ceive enough coal to meet their urgent needs. 
It is this condition which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is asked to remedy. 

The complaint against the commandeering 
practice is based on the allegation that rail- 
roads abuse it, particularly during the winter, 
by confiscating coal on its way to manufactur- 
ing plants. It is alleged that some railroads 
depend largely upon that procedure to obtain 
their fuel. The petitioners ask that railroads 
be prohibited from cummandeering coal except 
when the emergency is clearly proved, and even 
then that they be required to replace the coal 
thus appropriated, or pay a price for it suffi- 
cient to buy other coal of equal grade. 

An embargo against the exportation of bi- 
tuminous coal is asked for, but only to remain 
in force so long as home industries can not ob- 
tain sufficient supplies of fuel. 


Forestry Problems Better 
Understood 


Practical forestry is taking hold in this coun- 
try. It is not the kind that was so long popular 
as a fad which had its chief advocates in parlor 
clubs, where the principal points discussed had 
to do with the beauty of trees and the poetic 
features of the woods and the inhabitants 
thereof. 

The forestry that is now gaining headway 
deals more with the suppression of fires than 
with any other matter, for that is the thing 
needful if timber is to be grown in adequate 
volume to meet the future’s need. In most in- 
stances, a lumbered tract will grow trees again 
if fires are kept out, and actual planting is not 
necessary; but there are many exceptions. 

Persons who keep abreast of the forestry work 
of the separate States are bound to observe how 
much attention is given to the fire problem. 
Planting is not overlooked, but it holds a subor- 
dinate place. From California to Massachusetts 
and from Louisiana to Minnesota the work is 
now in progress. The reports generally tell of 
success in reducing the areas where fires are 
permitted to burn. That is the practical side 
and the part which counts most in a policy which 
aims at future supplies. 

It has taken a long time for the people to 
learn that. forestry in this country is primarily 
a question of fire control. When John Bartram 
wrote his forestry essay in 1749, which Ben- 
jamin Franklin fathered by publishing with- 
out signature or comment in ‘‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanack,’’ the disastrous effect of forest fires 
was not comprehended. Even Bartram with all 
his travel and observation from Canada to the 
central colonies seems not to have noticed that 
it was fire more than the ax that imperiled the 
future supply of wood. He thought the coming 
crisis, which he foresaw with remarkable clear- 
ness, could be averted by tree planting on farms; 
and he laid down rules for that work which have 
not been much improved upon since. 

During the century and a half following Bar- 
tram’s work, those who thought of forestry at 
all, thought of it, in most cases, in terms of tree 
planting. Then, under the guidance of Gifford 
Pinchot, the effects of fires began to be better 
understood, and today practical forestry work 
attacks the problem by keeping fires in check 
so far as possible. The actual planting, while 
absolutely essential in some instances, is not 
today the main question. A few remaining 
trees supply seeds, the wind and rain plant them, 
and a future forest will result if the seedlings 
are not killed by fire. That idea has gained a 
foothold all over the country, and it will pro- 
duce results. This is not the dominant idea in 
European forestry, where much planting is done 
and fires are completely under control. Our 
problem differs from theirs. 





If retail lumbermen sell sash weights 
why should they not sell sash cord? 











Commendable Innovation in 


High School Commencements 


Usually when a high school class graduates 
the assembled parents, other relatives, and 
friends of the participants have the pleasure— 
albeit often a doubtful one—either of sitting 
thru an address by an imported oratorical 
heavyweight, or of hearing selected young men 
and women of the class dilate upon the gen- 
erally accepted fact that ‘‘Over the Alps Lies 
Italy,’’ or similar themes. Not so, however, 
at the commencement of the Rhinelander ( Wis.) 
High School, which occurred recently. One can 
not think of Rhinelander without thinking of 
lumber; hence it was particularly appro- 
priate that the class salutatorian, John Pack- 
ard, should’ select as the subject of his 
address ‘‘The Preservation of Our Forests.’’ 
Moreover, from all accounts, he handled it in 
a very creditable way. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN hopes to publish at least a synopsis of 
the address in an early issue. It is encouraging 
to find young people taking an intelligent inter- 
est in the big questions that confront the coun- 
try, one of the chief of which is the conserva- 
tion and utilization of our natural resources. 
The example of the high school above cited 
might well be followed in other communities, 
each encouraging the discussion of some sub- 
ject of special importance to its own industrial 
or civic life. 


The Burning Question—What 
About Transportation Facilities? 


The most important question before the entire 
country today is, What about our transportation 
facilities? In the final analysis every other 
question pertaining to business and industry 
gets down to that of transportation. Upon 
that the very life of the country depends. 

The transportation lines are handling a tre- 
mendous business, but there has been a tre- 
mendous increase in the amount of business to 
be done and the facilities are totally inadequate. 

That the railroads are to be granted an in- 
crease in freight rates is certain. Without this 
increased revenue it will be absolutely impos- 
sible to provide the additional equipment. The 
rate inereases will not go into effect, however, 
until September, and then it will be some time 
before the roads can begin realizing the 
benefits of the increase and getting into service 
new cars and new locomotives and building ad- 
ditional terminals, 

In the meantime, what of the car supply? 

It has been the custom almost from time im- 
memorial to predict at this season a car short- 
age. Sometimes the shortage has materialized 
and at other times it has not. 

This is one of the times when the car short- 
age will become an actual fact. Already lum- 
ber shippers are severely handicapped. In a 
statement in this issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN regarding stocks at a group of Arkansas 
mills a small surplus of certain items is shown, 
but accompanying it is the observation that with 
even a 50 percent car supply this stock would be 
moved within a very short time. From all parts 
of the South, especially, come complaints of a 
very real car shortage, with no hope in sight for 
an improvement. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has been advised from a reliable source, close 
to the counsels of those in authority in the rail- 
road world, that the lumber industry may expect 
no more than a 20 to 25 percent of normal car 
supply for the balance of this year. 

With this car shortage an absolute certainty; 
with coal and other necessities being given pref- 
erential treatment in the allocation of equip- 
ment; with large line-yard concerns now com- 
ing into the market for their requirements ag- 
gregating thousands of cars of lumber; with the 
price decline checked and the market showing 
a stronger tendency, is it not the part of wis- 
dom to place orders early in order that ship- 
pers may have a chance to make deliveries? 
This applies to coal and to other commodities 
just as it does to lumber. 

The country is up against a serious situation 
in regard to its transportation facilities and 
every shoulder should be put to the wheel to 
help push the load over the hill. 
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STATUS OF QPEN COMPETITION PLAN CASE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WasuHineTon, D. C., July 1—L. C. Boyle, 
counsel for the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has addressed a letter to 
members outlining briefly the status of the case 
now pending in the United States Supreme 
Court involving the ‘‘Open Competition Plan.’’ 

The letter is being circulated with the ap- 
proval of James E. Stark, R. L. Jurden, 8. M. 
Nickey, E. O. Robinson and M. W. Stark, com- 
prising the executive committee. The text fol- 
lows: 


It is unfortunate that due to the numbers in- 
volved it is not possible for me personally to ex- 
plain the status and future program as same relates 
to the case brought by the Government against our 
Open Competition group members. Due to this cir- 
cumstance I deem it proper to write an open letter 
to the members briefly outlining the situation as it 
now exists. 

The impropriety of indulging in argument or at 
this time undertaking a review of the record facts 
must be apparent, and in the nature of things my 
statement must be general in character. 

[The members are already advised of the char- 
acter of the bill filed by the Government. In a 
word, the bill embraces two general charges: 

First: A conspiracy to curtail production dur- 
ing 1919 and January, 1920, and, 

Second: A conspiracy to maintain and exchange 
ae | for hardwood products covering the same 
per s 

It would seem to me that in undertaking to 
explain to members of this association the char- 
acter of the charges made by the Government, all 
I should have to do would be simply to state 
the Government’s position is that the members of 
the association had entered into a conspiracy to 
curtail production and exchange prices. The mere 
statement of the charge would, in the minds of the 
members, carry its own refutation—and this be- 
cause no one is more familiar with the fact 
than the ——a that there was no agree- 
ment, direct or implied, to accomplish either of 
these results. The final test of our case is to make 
this fact manifest to the Supreme Court. In other 
words, the membership knows that each was free 
to produce and sell at his own initiative and this 
independent of the association or its members. 


It is needless for me to say that I feel con- 
fident of the result. However, as stated, I will 
not now undertake a review of the record to dem- 
onstrate my confidence, as it is my present task 
to concentrate on this demonstration to the Su- 
preme Court itself. 

In former communications you have been made 
familiar with the fact that at the preliminary 
hearing, when the temporary injunction phase was 
involved, the whole situation was fully covered, 
not only by many exhibits but thru the medium of 
approximately one hundred and twenty affidavits. 
Further, that when Judge McCall granted the tem- 
porary injunction it was concluded nothing would 
be gained by a formal trial, and an agreement 
was made with the Government to the effect 
that the record as made on the preliminary in- 
junction hearing could be used as the final hear- 
ing, and upon the record as thus made Judge Mc- 
Call issued this permanent injunction order. 

Subsequent to the final order an application was 
made to Judge McCall to suspend or supersede 
that part of his order that related to the exchange 
of sales data and stock information, pending the 
litigation. This application Judge McCall denied 
and subsequently the Supreme Court followed Judge 
McCall’s ruling as to this phase. It is quite im- 
portant that the membership understand that the 
application for supersedeas as filed in the Su- 
preme Court in no way challenged the record it- 
self, and in denying the application the Supreme 
Court did not in the least indicate its attitude 
on the record proper, and this because the record 
as such was not then before the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court’s ruling on this preliminary 
and purely informal matter in no way reflects 
the Supreme Court’s judgment on the merits of 
the case. If this is not clear, local counsel of any 
member will verify my suggestion. 

Due to the importance of the issue presented by 
out record and its vital relation to the structure 
of American business, the Supreme Court advanced 
the case to an early hearing. The case is now set 
for Oct. 11, which is the first day of the fall term. 
At that time the case will be argued and finally 
submitted. Prior thereto, however, briefs will have 
to be filed and, if the element of expense will per- 
mit, copies of them will be distributed to the mem- 
bers that they may be fully apprised of the record 
facts and the legal conclusions drawn therefrom. 

It has been my position from the beginning that 
there was no element involved in this case (other 
than the expense of disturbance of association 


This is a civil suit, in which the basic legal prob- 
lem involved squarely presents the question as to 
the legal right of business men to gather for them- 
selves market data and, in the light of past trans- 
actions, conduct their business processes—and this 
touching an industry that has no central markets, 
as have grain, cattle or cotton. This direct issue 
has never been definitely ruled upon. Wherever 
the question has indirectly been involved in Sher- 
man law cases that have been taken to the Su- 
preme Court that body has indicated the legal pro- 
priety of the precise character of transaction pre- 
sented by our record, and, as stated, it is my very 
frank and candid judgment that when the chaff 
is eliminated and the real and basic question in- 
volved is truly presented, the Supreme Court will 
rule that the Sherman law does not require that 
the business interests of America must conduct 
their operations in ignorance of past market trans- 
actions. Thus, that which is now clouded with un- 
certainty will, as a result of this case, be made 
definite. It would seem to me that as business 
men, members of this association should welcome 
the opportunity of clarifying this legal problem 
and this even with the burden of expense involved. 
As already indicated, I have an unshaken con- 
fidence as to the result. 

The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has indulged in much constructive effort, 
effort that has been helpful to the public as well 
as to the industry. In nothing, however, will it 
render so signal a service as in carrying the burden 
of the hour in the adjustment of the law’s uncer- 
tainties. To me it is a matter of peculiar pride 
and a circumstance that gives me courage, that 
from the beginning of this litigation until this 
hour there has never been the slightest wavering 
in the ranks of the American association. The 
esprit de corps has been perfect. I take it that 
this is due to the consciousness on the part of the 
membership that the association has not indulged 
in any course that smacks of selfishness. On the 
contrary, its work has been helpful to the public 
as well as to the industry. 

In the presentation of our case in the Supreme 
Court there is associated with me the firm of 
Gregory & Todd, of Washington. Mr. Gregory was 
the former attorney general and Mr. Todd was 
his first assistant. Mr. Todd had been with the 
department for a great number of years. Both 
of these gentlemen are ripe lawyers and are espe 
cially qualified in litigation of this character. You 
can rest assured that the issue will be adequately 


work) that should in the least cause us anxiety. presented. 
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Money scarcity continues the crux of the busi- 
ness situation. Not that there is any shortage 
of circulating media—for in fact the contrary 
is the case—but there is a credit strain that 
refuses to yield readily to the remedial measures 
being applied by the banks and the Federal 
Reserve System. Nor is it easy to determine 
to what extent this is directly traceable to the 
war and to other causes. One of the important 
factors is the railroad situation. 

Warnings were uttered by E. H. Harriman 
and James J. Hill some twelve or thirteen years 
ago of the dangers that would confront the 
country in consequence of inadequate transpor- 
tation facilities. Mr. Hill dwelt upon the like- 
lihood of a shortage of food, but both these 
men based their opinions on the tendency at 
the time to curtail and impair railroad credit. 
These warnings were not heeded. To what ex- 
tent the present credit strain is directly trace- 
able to transportation difficulties is hard to 
say, but it does not take an expert statistician 
to determine that the inadequacy of railroad 
facilities is a very large factor in the present 
crisis. 

Nor is there a possibility of any permanent 
relief until the present congestion has been re- 
lieved by increased efficiency on the part of 
labor and increased supplies of cars and locomo- 
tives. One statistician figures that twelve 
thousand cars are needed to move the old grain 
on the Santa Fe and Rock Island lines alone 
between Iowa and Texas. A car carries about 
fifteen hundred bushels and it will take about 
fifty thousand cars to clear out the old grain, 
mostly wheat and corn, now awaiting shipment 
in the middle West. With wheat worth approx- 
imately $3 a bushel, and corn $1.80, it does not 
take much of a mathematician to indicate how 
this stagnation in the movement of food prod- 
ucts affects loan and deposit accounts at the 
banks. 

The situation is decidedly spotted. The wool 


growers all over the country are feeling the 
effects of a stagnant market for wool, and in 
spite of the low prices of wool, woolen goods 
persist in hanging around abnormally high 
levels. The whole situation is out of tune, but 
in course of time will right itself. The wool 
growers either will have to be helped thru ex- 
tension of credit or there will be a shortage 
of wool production next year. The same thing 
is true of livestock. The herds of cattle of 
the Northwest which were depleted because 
of the drouth must be built up, and this re- 
quires the use of a considerable volume of 
credit. If we do not in this way encourage 
livestock production, there will be a still further 
shortage of meat and higher prices will prevail. 

There is some slowing down in extravagant 
buying but this curtailment is mostly by people 
who ean afford buying better than those who 
are now really spending the money. The wage 
earner is still engaged in a riot of spending and 
is wasting his time, and consequently there is a 
general curtailment in the essential lines. It is 
true that the luxuries result in a liberal distribu- 
tion of wages, but their production allocates 
labor and makes it impossible for essentials 
lines produced on a much narrower margin of 
profit to bid for labor in the open market. 

The effect of the shortage of capital together 
with the strained credit situation has been to 
force the average price of securities to a lower 
level and to offer a much higher yield for in- 
vestment purposes. The demand for money is 
of abnormal proportions and there is no mate- 
rial change immediately in view. Obviously the 
present conditions can not continue indefinitely. 
In the course of time there must be a readjust- 
ment to a more normal basis. The extended 
position of the Federal Reserve banks is due 
chiefly to a very large volume of ‘‘ frozen 
credit’’ arising out of the freight congestion 
and the continued offerings of securities of 
high grade on a 7 percent basis and better. 


The banks, however, are curtailing credits and 
efforts are being made to break the freight 
blockade, but until labor codperates by giving 
more efficient service and by spending less for 
non-essentials or luxuries so that those indus- 
tries will be put more nearly on a normal profit 
basis the situation is not likely to clear up. 

The railroads can searcely finance themselves 
on a 7 percent basis without some increase in 
freight rates. At the same time they hesitate 
to contract debts measured in a dollar that has 
only 50 percent of the buying power it had a 
few years ago, knowing full well that the debt 
must be paid in a dollar with 100 percent of 
buying power. The strained credit situation 
led to very general selling in investment securi- 
ties and to liquidation of stocks of merchandise. 
This should tend to strengthen the market situa- 
tion, altho it depresses prices. The uncertainty 
of the railroad situation, however, continues to 
cause apprehension and hesitation. To what 
extent commercial activity has been curtailed by 
the high price of money is difficult to determine, 
but it is evident that few lines of business can 
long pay the present excessively high interest 
rates. 

With the existing credit stringency, traceable 
in a large measure to the part breakdown of 
transportation interferring with the movement 
both of raw materials and finished products 
and thus tying up a tremendous volume of 
eredit, it is reasonable to conclude that the 
relief must come from a betterment in the 
transportation situation. This in a measure is 
true, but such betterment is a slow process, and 
meanwhile the credit requirements of a new 
erop movement make necessary a rapid improve- 
ment. 

There must be further liquidation and unless 
the business world wakes up to this fact and 
contributes to an orderly liquidation, forced 
liquidation will follow. This is not a threat but 
a natural result of an overstrained situation. 
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PAYING FOR SPECIAL CUTTINGS 

One of our clients has asked us for all the infor- 
mation we can give in regard to the methods used 
in paying for stock cutting and special cuttings of 
lumber. He wants anything we can give showing 
the best approved methods of wage payment on the 
basis of lumber cut, especially in’ odd jobs where 
it is very difficult to obtain reliable time and mo- 
tion studies, because the jobs are short and vary 
greatly in the amount of work and time required. 
If you can help us on this subject we would great- 
ly appreciate the favor.—INQuiRY No. 56. 

[A business bureau operating in a city of the 
middle West wants information on the fore- 
going subject. The inquirer has been furnished 
the names of books dealing with factory meth- 
ods of handling job tickets which are intended 
to cover operations of this kind. Perhaps some 
reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has sug- 
gestions, based on his own experience or observa- 
tion, that would be helpful. If so, we would be 
pleased to make the information public for the 
benefit of the others.—EDIToR. ] 


WHO SAWS APPLE WOOD? 

Please let me know if you know of any mills 
that saw apple wood? —INquiRy No. 98 

[This inquiry comes from a lumber dealer 
in eastern Pennsylvania and replies received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be forwarded 
to him. Most of the apple wood on the market 
is produced by Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Michigan; but probably no mill specializes in 
this wood as the total does not exceed 200,000 
feet a year, most of which is used by the manu- 
facturers of hand saw handles.—Ep1ror. ] 


WANTS NAMES OF TIMBER OWNERS 

How can I find the owners of Quebec freeholds 
on the Bersimas and St. Augustine rivers, Quebec? 
I have the records of crown lands but not the 
freeholds. 

And another matter, where can I find the names 
and addresses of timber owners in White County, 
Tennessee ?—INQuiRY No. 51. 

[These questions were submitted by a sub- 
scriber in Maine. The most likely places to 
look for the names and addresses of timber- 
land owners are the offices of the assessors where 
the land records are kept. In White County, 
Tennessee, the assessor’s office would have the 
records at the seat, Sparta. Similar records are 
kept in the Canadian counties for taxation pur- 


poses and doubtless they are accessible to the. 


public. The inquirer should select the county 
where he is interested, ascertaining the name 
of the seat and address a letter of inquiry to the 
keeper of the records, and in that way a begin- 
ning will be made in ascertaining who the free- 
hold timber owners are, but it is probable that 
considerable correspondence will be necessary 
to obtain all the information wanted.—Ebrror. ] 


BOXWOOD WANTED FOR SHUTTLES 


One of our Oriental connections has requested 
us to submit prices on 200 tons of boxwood, used 
in manufacturing weaving shuttles. According to 
our understanding, this boxwood is generally 
shipped in logs of about six inches or over in diam- 
eter and from thirty inches to forty inches in 
length. We are experiencing great difficulty in 
locating either source of supply or any mill or 
lumber company prepared to handle this business; 
which, by the way, can be developed into a large 
volume, as each shuttle lasts only about three or 
four weeks, after which it must be replaced with a 
new one, so that large quantities of the wood are 
necessary. We will appreciate anything you can 
do to assist us in making connections here which 
will enable us to quote prices to our buyer and 
execute his orders on their receipt.—Inquiry 
No. 56. 

[The company wanting this boxwood is a 
Chicago firm. Shuttles are made of Turkish 
boxwood or of West Indies boxwood, the two 
being different species. The former is regarded 
as the best in the world for shuttles, but in 
recent years it has become almost unobtainable. 
The whole quantity used for all purposes in 


the United States in a year, as shown by Forest 
Service Bulletin No. 605, is not half as much 
as this inquirer wants. The West Indies box- 
wood is more abundant, but not plentiful. It 
is the wood of which high grade folding measur- 
ing rules are usually made. Less than 1,000,000 
feet of it reaches the United States annually. 
The principal native shuttle woods are persim- 
mon and dogwood. If any reader of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN can inform this inquirer 
where he can procure the wood he wants, we 
will promptly forward the information to ‘him. 
—EDITor. | 


HOW LONG MUST A BUYER WAIT? 


We would appreciate your opinion as to how 
long a dealer is obliged to wait for delivery of a 
car of lumber? On February 10 we bought a car 
of fir in transit and thus far have been unable to 
secure delivery or obtain any information con- 
cerning its whereabouts. Meanwhile, we have 
been buying in small quantities to replace our 
stock and have lost considerable money thru de- 
cline in prices and inability to furnish stock. Are 
we obliged to wait indefinitely ?—INnquiry No. 66. 

[A lumber company in Ohio wants this in- 
formation. How long must the buyer wait? 
The courts have held and will hold that he must 
wait a ‘‘reasonable’’ time, but no precise 
length of time can be laid down as a rule, be- 
cause a reasonable time in one case might not 
be a reasonable time under other circumstances. 
If these matters go to court, each case will be 
decided upon its merit. That is about as close 
to a definit answer as we can come. 

In one case in Wisconsin, where the contract 
called for delivery ‘‘as soon as practicable,’’ 
the court held that delivery must be made with- 
out ‘‘unnecessary delay,’’ but that left open 
the question as to what is unnecessary delay. 
Another court held that ‘‘thirteen years was an 
unreasonable time’’ to wait for timber to be 
cut, where the contract fixed no time. 

The Ohio dealer’s case is a little complicated. 
It appears that the car was on the road when 
he bought it last February, and it is still on the 
road and he can get no information concerning 
its whereabouts. The latest figures on car serv- 
ice show 85,000 cars stalled at junctions, and no 
labor to move them. Possibly this car of fir 
is one of the 85,000. Be that as it may, the 
carrier is responsible, under the law, for that 
lumber until it reaches its destination. If the 
buyer then refuses to accept it, further compli- 
cations rise. The law says: ‘‘The refusal of 
the owner to accept the goods, or lumber, con- 
stitutes an abandonment and the owner is de- 
barred from afterwards asserting that the car- 
rier had converted his property,’’ if the car- 
rier sells it for the freight charge. The ques- 
tion has many angles, and the Ohio dealer is not 
the only buyer who would like to know how 
long he is obliged to wait for delivery of lum- 
ber. In one instance a shipment (not lumber) 
was on the road a year, and delivery was finally 
made. 

The following quotation from the Code of 
Trade Ethics, adopted by the American Lum- 
ber Trades’ Congress, throws some light on the 
time a buyer should wait, and on placing re- 
sponsibility from delay, altho it does not fit 
this case in all respects: 

‘¢The seller should not be held responsible 
for delays incident to transportation beyond his 
control unless otherwise specifically agreed. 
When definite time for shipment is specified fail- 
ure to ship within said time should permit the 
buyer to cancel the order by wire. Where 
definite date for shipment is not specified on 
order, the buyer should not be entitled to cancel 
such order inside the thirty days from the date 
of the order without the consent of the seller. 
Whenever shipments are not made within thirty 
days, the seller should forthwith notify the 
buyer, giving reasons for failure to ship. Buyer 
should then (or at any time within an additional 
thirty days) have the privilege of forthwith can- 
celling by wire.’’—EDITor. ] 


OFFERS TANBARK; WANTS RULE 

Where can I find buyers for 2,500 cords of tan- 
bark? I am measuring lumber green from the saw 
and I want to know if there is a measuring stick 
made for green lumber to take care of the shrink- 
age.—INQuiry No. 64. 

[The above inquiry comes from eastern Ten- 
nessee, and information of a probable market 
for the tanbark has been furnished. Apparently, 
no measuring rule for taking care of the shrink- 
age in lumber is on the market. It is difficult 
to see how such a rule is possible, because differ- 
ent woods vary in the amount of shrinkage, and 
even boards from the same log may differ much 
in that respect, depending upon the manner of 
sawing. A board from the side of a log may 
shrink in width more than twice as much as a 
board cut on the quarter from the same log. 
The address of this inquirer will be supplied 
on request.—EDITOR. | 


PERSIMMON AND DOGWOOD WANTED 


It is apparent from inquiries published from 
time to time in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
answers received, that a rather extensive de- 
mand exists for persimmon and dogwood, and 
that buyers have difficulty in locating supplies. 
We are frequently asked for addresses of par- 
ties having these woods for sale, and are often 
unable to give satisfactory information. We 
want to be of service to consumers and pro- 
ducers, and if persons who have these woods 
for sale and persons who wish to buy will send 
their addresses, together with descriptions of 
what they have or want, the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN will take pleasure in using these lists 
when answering requests for information, and 
thus benefit both sellers and buyers.—EbIToR. 


ARE LUMBER CAMP DOCTORS NEEDED? 


I would like to know if you have inquiries by 
lumber companies for physicians? I am a con- 
tract man and well acquainted with the work, 
having had nine years’ of such practice.—INQUIRY 
No. 72. 

[Many lumber companies employ physicians 
and there is doubtless a constant demand. This 
inquirer lives in Louisiana and the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN will furnish his address on re- 
quest.—EDITOR. | 


CLASSIFICATION OF LOBLOLLY PINE 

We have been subscribing to your publication for 
the past six or eight months and have found a 
great deal to interest us and are taking the liberty 
of writing to ask you to let us know how the ordi- 
nary Virginia shortleaf pine classifies; that is to 
say, does it go on the market as North Carolina 
pine or has it a classification of its own ?-INQUIRY 
No. 47. 

[The foregoing inquiry was sent from Vir- 
ginia by a dealer who is seeking a wider market 
for his lumber. The wood is evidently what is 
known as loblolly or old field pine among farm- 
ers and other people who are familiar with the 
growing tree, tho it has many other names. The 
grading rules for North Carolina pine state that 
95 percent of the kiln dried pine lumber of 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina and South 
Carolina is graded and classified as North 
Carolina pine, and, of course, that which is 
handled by this inquirer falls in that class. 
Three or more species of yellow pine grow in 
Virginia; North Carolina pine is a trade name 
and not a single species.—EDITOR. ] 


LARGEST SAWDUST PILE IN THE WORLD 

We think we have the largest sawdust pile in 
the world. Will you please give us a list of saw- 
dust purchasers? We may do something with 
this material. Inquiry No. 92. 

[The information contained in this inquiry 
was sent to us by a lumber company in Miss- 
issippi, and we have supplied a list of pros- 
pective buyers. Addresses of any others who 
may wish to communicate with the owner of this 
sawdust will be forwarded on request. ] 
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The Crop Outlook 


Reports from all sections of the country 


state that owing to more favorable weather 
there has been great improvement in all crops, 
particularly noticeable in corn and cotton. Re- 
ports on wheat, taken as a whole, are favorable, 
and there appears to have been no serious dam- 
age anywhere from water or drouth so far. 
Forage crops are in good to excellent condition, 
and livestock is doing well, altho there is a 
tendency to decrease production. Potatoes are 
reported as flourishing, with a large increase 
in acreage in some sections. 

Probably no news is so welcomed at this 
time by the business men of the country as 
that of favorable crop prospects. If no un- 
foreseen calamities occur bountiful harvests are 
now quite certain, and there is no need to point 
out the beneficial effects of such upon trade. 
Fears were current earlier in the season of an 
unduly small acreage this year, and there were 
several factors to contribute to such a develop- 
ment, one of which was a real shortage of farm 
labor. But the farmers have to a large extent 
overcome this handicap by working long hours, 
and by substituting tractors for man power 
wherever possible; and the women, too, have 
risen to meet the mergency by taking men’s 
places behind the teams in the field. The net 
result of the untiring energy of our farm 
population is the very favorable crop condition. 
There undoubtedly has been some loss in wheat 
acreage this year, but surveys show that this 
has been made up in some other crop. Nor is 
harvest likely to be threatened by a labor 
famine, as was earlier expected. Labor condi- 
tions in the cities are less satisfactory than they 
were, and unemployment there is increasing, 
with the result that the influx to the cities has 
to a large extent been checked and instead 
there is now an exodus of idle workmen to the 
farms. Whatever shortage of harvest help 
these workmen from the cities leave will un- 
doubtedly be made up more or less fully by 
high school and college students on their vaca- 
tion. These yeung men have discovered that 
they can earn enough in the wheat fields this 
summer to pay a large part of a year’s ex- 
penses at school or college, and they are taking 
advantage of this opportunity. 


The Transportation Problem 


The transportation of the crops is the prob- 
lem which disturbs the entire industrial and 
commercial world, and this year the country 
undoubtedly will wake up to a realization of 
the insufficiency of its transportation system if 
it never has before. The other day a meeting 
between farmers, bankers and railroad men was 
held in Kansas to arrange for financing and 
transporting the new wheat crop. The rail- 
road men simply threw up their hands, and de- 
clared that while a year ago they had twenty-one 
thousand cars in reserve to handle the south- 
western wheat, today they have none. ‘‘We 
hold out no hope of relief from the car short- 
age,’’ they said. ‘‘There is none.’’ A Chicago 
statistician has computed that over twelve 
thousand cars are needed to move the old grain 
on the Santa Fe and Rock Island lines alone, 
between Iowa and Texas, and he says that a 
total of fifty thousand cars will be required 
to clear out the old grain, which is mostly wheat 
and corn. It is estimated that more than 225,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat will be harvested this 
year in Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas and 
Nebraska, besides other grains and hay; and 
while much of this will go into granaries tem- 
porarily, what moves to market in addition to 
the old grain will make such demands on the 
meager car supply as actually to endanger 
other industries. With the open top cars com- 
mandeered for coal hauling and the box cars 
going to the wheat fields the lumber industry 
faces the prospects of being badly crippled for 
an indefinite time. 
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North Carolina Pine Features 


The North Carolina pine market remains very 
dull, with a volume of business which is con- 
siderably shrunken, chiefly as a result of the 
transportation situation. This latter is becom- 
ing very acute in this territory because of 
strikes and consequent embargoes, which are 
likely to remain in effect for several weeks, not 
only until the strikes have been settled but un- 
til the resultant freight congestion, which is 
heavy, has been cleared up. Shipments to such 
markets as are not blocked by these conditions 
are exceedingly difficult on account of car short- 
age, which is reported to be gaining in intensity 
every day. Buyers, realizing the difficulties 
they are likely to have in securing deliveries, 
are not placing orders for North Carolina pine, 
and inquiries have been few of late. Inability 
to ship has resulted in the accumulation of 
rather heavy mill stocks, and prices are gradu- 
ally moving downward. Forty-six mills report- 
ing to the North Carolina Pine Association dur- 
ing the week ended June 19 produced 8,462,900 
feet of lumber, or 43 percent below normal; 
shipped 7,112,516 feet, and booked orders for 
1,807,700 feet, or 79 percent below the weex’s 
production. 


Trade in Hardwoods 


Reports from most of the hardwood distrib- 
uting centers indicate an encouraging quick- 
ening of the market, altho it still is character- 
ized by all reports as quiet, and prices have 
shown no strengthening as yet. The indus- 
trials are reported as coming on the market 
again, after an almost total absence for vary- 


ing periods; but they are buying for imme-- 


diate requirements only, and none of them, 
taken as units, show any inclination to ac- 
cumulate stocks. Here and there is found a 
buyer who has analyzed the present situation 
as foreboding more difficult conditions as re- 
spects lumber stock and deliveries not to men- 
tion higher prices, later in the year, and who 
consequently is anticipating his wants now as 
a matter of self protection against any future 
adverse developments. Most of the current 
business is in small lots, and there have been 
only a few large sales during the last ten 
days, and those were almost entirely of thick 
stock to automobile and furniture factories. 
Box manufacturers show increased interest in 
the market now, and so do vehicle and musical 
instrument concerns, altho the latter are not 
expected for some time to become as large 
factors on the market as normally, owing 
to the growing public conservatism. While 
the outlook for the hardwood trade is thus 
favorable, the prospects for production also 
are brighter than they have been for many 
months, and the ear situation is the only really 
black cloud on the horizon just now. The out- 
put still is far below normal but the excellent 
weather that has prevailed practically thru- 
out the hardwood territory during the last 
few weeks has resulted in a general reopen- 
ing of logging eamps, and mills are beginning 
to accumulate stocks of logs and will, barring 
unforeseen difficulties, soon be running at 
fuller capacity. 


Movement of Western Pines 


During the week ended June 18, thirty-two 
Inland Empire mills reporting to the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association produced 
30,556,000 feet of lumber, or 10 percent 
above normal; shipped 20,186,000 feet, and 
booked orders for 12,400,000 feet, or 59.42 
percent below the week’s production. Eleven 
California and southern Oregon mills affiliated 
with the California White & Sugar Pine Man- 
ufacturers’ Association reported for the week 
ended June 19 a total cut of 12,349,000 feet; 
shipments of 5,294,000 feet, and orders for 
5,383,000 feet. 


With the West Coast Mills 
Altho it has not asserted itself with a suffi- 
cient force to make it generally apparent, 
strength has undoubtedly been injected into 
the Douglas fir market during the last two 
weeks. A little more demand is coming in, 
and prices appear to have been checked in 
their downward trend. The general opinion, 
both among the millmen and the distributers, 
is that the middle of July will witness a dis- 
tinet revival in market activity; and that 
prices will then strengthen is a foregone con- 
clusion, as the millmen say it is impossible to 
sell dimension at a margin of 50 cents over 
the cost of the log, as it is claimed has been 
done in many cases during the last few weeks. 
Log prices remain very high and have shown 
no sign of coming down in sympathy with the 
decline of lumber prices; and until logs are 
considerably cheapened it is impossible to con- 
ceive lumber prices on the present basis as 
permanent. During the week ended June 19, 
115 mills reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association produced a total of 84,320,- 
400 feet, or .77 percent below normal. Ship- 
ments during the week totaled 65,210,000 feet, 
and new business booked 46,058,000 feet. 


The Southern Pine Situation . 


A turn for the better is seen in an early 
development in the lumber market, and ac- 
cording to most reports there has already 
been some increase in the demand for South- 
ern pine and a distinct firming up of prices. 
Fear on the part of dealers that the car situa- 
tion will get so bad that if they postpone 
buying they will not be able to get lumber 
when they need it has been a big factor in 
promoting recent busimess. The retailers are 
becoming more and more concerned over trans- 
portation prospects, and it appears~probable 
that a stampede, comparatively speaking, for 
lumber is likely. The present growing inter- 
est in the market seems confined to the coun- 
try trade, which expects the farmers to repair 
and build extensively after the harvest; the 
city trade remains very quiet, perhaps because 
of the heavy stocks in the cities and the in- 
activity in building and doubtful outlook 
there. Production in the meanwhile is much 
curtailed, many of the smaller mills having 
closed down recently as a result of the lethar- 
gic market conditions and a number of the 
larger concerns having abandoned their night 
shifts or otherwise cut their output. When 
the market begins to show signs of definite 
improvement, however, these mills will un- 
doubtedly resume full operations again, as it 
is generally felt that the latent demand for 
lumber is very large and that it can not 
remain dammed up as it has been the last few 
months. Orders for the week ended June 25 
exceeded shipments according to reports of 156 
mills subscribing to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. The actual figures were: Production, 67,- 
623,286 feet; shipments, 53,936,795 feet; orders, 
62,879,905 feet. Normal production is esti- 
mated at 99,505,253 feet. This group of mills 
had on hand at the end of the week orders for 
361,297,365 feet. 


The Redwood Market 


The strongest softwood today undoubtedly 
is redwood, which is meeting a very satisfac- 
tory demand, considering the general market 
conditions. The trade is largely with indus- 
trials. The yards are buying very little as 
yet, altho they are expected soon to come on 
the market, as their stocks of redwood are 
much depleted. There is also a fair foreign 
demand. Stocks at most of the mills are not 
over 50 percent of normal, and for the most 
part are not in shipping dry condition; but 
the mills are now producing at nearly full 
capacity and hope by this fall to attain nor- 
mal stocks again. 
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Rules for Payment of Freight Charges 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—Following 

hearings, the Interstate Commerce Commission 

has promulgated rules and regulations, effective 

July 1, for the payment of freight charges. 

Paragraph two of section three of the Inter- 

state Commerce Act as amended by section 405 

of the Transportation Act provides that carriers 

shall not relinquish possession of freight until 
all tariff rates and charges have been paid ‘‘ex- 
cept under such rules and regulations as the 
commission may from time to time prescribe to 
assure prompt payment of all such rates and 
charges and to prevent unjust discrimination. ’’ 
* Some shippers urged the commission to make 

provision for the presentation of freight bills 
weekly, in order that they might be audited with 
a view to reducing the number of claims for 
overcharges, undercharges etc. The commission 
adopted instead the suggestion of the carriers 
that ninety-six hours be allowed for presenta- 
tion of bills and settlement. At the same time 
the commission announced that it expects the 
carriers to take action that will substantially re- 
duce the number of erroneous freight bills ren- 
dered. The regulations of the commission 
follow: 


1—Where retention of possession of any freight 
by the carriers, until the tariff rates and charges 
thereon have been paid, will retard prompt delivery 
or will retard prompt release of equipment or sta- 
tion facilities, the carrier, upon taking precautions 
deemed by it to be sufficient to guarantee the pay- 
ment of the tariff charges within the period of 
credit herein specified, may relinquish possession 
of the freight in advance of payment of the tariff 
charges thereon and may extend credit in the 
amount of such charges to those who undertake 
to pay such charges, such persons being herein 
called shippers, for a period of ninety-six hours 
to be computed as follows: 

(A) Where the freight bill is presented to the 
shipper prior to, or at the time of, delivery of the 
freight, the ninety-six hours shall run from the 
first 4 p. m. following the delivery of freight. 

(B) Where the freight bill is presented to the 
shipper subsequent to the time the freight is deliv- 
ered, the ninety-six hours of credit shall run from 
the first 4 p. m. following the presentation of the 
freight bill. 

2—Every such carrier shall present freight bills 
to shippers not later than the first 4 p. m. follow- 
ing delivery of the freight, except that when infor- 
mation sufficient to enable the carrier to compute 
the tariff charges is not then available to the car- 
rier at the delivery point, the freight bills shall 
be presented not later than the first 4 p. m. follow- 
ing the day upon which sufficient information be- 
comes available to the delivering agent of the car- 
rier. 

38—Shippers may elect to have their freight bills 
presented by means of the United States mails, 
and when the mails service is so used the time of 
mailing by the carrier shall be deemed to be the 
time of presentation of the bills. In case of dis- 
pute as to the time of mailing, the postmark shall 
be accepted as showing such time. 

4—-Sundays and legal holidays, other than Satur- 
day half holidays, may be excluded from the com- 
putation of the period of credit. 

5—The mailing by the shippers of valid checks, 
drafts or money orders which are satisfactory to 
the carrier in payment of the tariff charges within 
the period of credit prescribed above may be deemed 
to be payment of the tariff charges within the 
period of ninety-six hours of credit. In case of dis- 
pute as to the time of mailing, the postmark shall 
be accepted as showing such time. 





Car Service Commission Reorganizes 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—R. H. Aishton, 

president of the American Railroad Association, 

has worked out a new organization of the car 
service commission, effective July 1, under which 

the work of the members is redistributed. W. L. 

Barnes, special assistant, representing the spe- 

cial committee on car service matters of the 

American Association of Railway Executives, 

of which Daniel Willard is chairman, under the 

new organization will have jurisdiction in car 
matters and deal with the Interstate Commerce 

Commission on all details relating to car service 

and attend its conferences. 

Members of the commission will head confer- 


ences in Washington, Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday morning of each week. Special confer- 
ences will be held at other times and places, sub- 
ject to a call of a majority of the members 
of the commission. 

A majority vote of the members of the com- 
mission will be controlling on any matter com- 
ing before it for a decision and action. The 
commissioners are all of equal rank and ‘‘ will 
report to the special committee on car service 
matters thru Mr. Barnes.’’ With a view of 
avoiding confusion and duplication of work pro- 
vision is to be made for the appointment of a 
competent office manager. 

Under the redistribution of‘ work, W. C. 
Kendall, chairman, will handle all questions re- 
lating to car service, per diem rules and agree- 
ments, and demurrage rules. He will analyze 
and direct the completion of regular and special 
reports and statistics other than those which 
relate exclusively to the work of other com- 
missioners. He will have general charge of the 
work of the office manager. 

Commissioner D. E. Spangler will supervise 
the location, relocation and distribution of open 
cars, including coal, hopper, mill type and flat 
cars, with a view of securing the most equitable, 
proper and economical distribution and to meet 
the requirements generally. 

Commissioner L. M. Betts will perform simi- 





Railroader Boosts Wood Car 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1— 
Julius Kruttschnitt, of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co., had a good word to say re- 
garding the wood.car in the increased 
freight rate hearing before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


On account of the scarcity of steel, 
he said, the Southern Pacific three years 
ago designed a new type of car, mostly 
of wood, which has proved satisfactory 
and is still standing up after three years 
of service. This car is somewhat heavier 
than a steel car of corresponding size, 
but costs considerably less. The South- 
ern Pacific is now building forty-eight 
hundred of these cars in its own shops. 











lar service in connection with closed cars, in- 
cluding box, automobile, furniture, ventilated 
and stock cars. He will also handle all ques- 
tions relating to refrigerator cars so far as the 
same may be necessary at Washington. The 
actual handling of the cars, however, to be 
done thru the refrigerator department of 
Chicago. 

Commissioner William J. McGarry is assigned 
the field work and will supervise the work of 
local committees on car service thruout the 
country, including the work of the district man- 
ager. Thru the chief inspector he will super- 
vise the work of the inspection forces. He 
will also supervise the placement, modification, 
cancelation and distribution of embargoes. Mr. 
McGarry will likewise supervise the receipt and 
filing of reports relative to accumulations and 
congestions, and will take the action necessary 
to relieve such accumulations and congestions. 
He will handle the diversion of freight accom- 
plished under orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. He will in addition have 
charge of reports of bad orders cars, company 
material, underload in cars, locomotive econdi- 
tions, joint utilization of facilities and the re- 
ceipt and supervision of the necessary reports 
incident thereto. 





Reduced Rates on Canadian Roads 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—In redueed 
rate order No. 662, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to file a schedule of reduced 
commodity rates on pulpwood, carloads, from 
St. George and Chaudiere Junction, Que., in- 
elusive; and from Charland, to Baird, inclusive, 
to Wilmington, Del. 

Order No. 65 authorizes the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways to file a schedule of reduced 
rates on newsprint paper, carloads, from Cam- 
den East and Newburg, Ont., to Buffalo and 
Detroit. 





Coal Shipments Get Preference 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30.—The commis- 
sion on car service of the American Railroad 
Association today issued Circular 49, canceling 
Cireular 33. The new circular states that No. 
33 is canceled following the issuance by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission of service order 
No. 7, which, it states, is designed to increase 
coal production by requiring preferential place- 
ment of cars for coal loading. 

Cireular 49 adds, ‘‘ All carriers, both those 
east and west of the Mississippi River, should 
note carefully the aim of service order No. 7 
to increase coal production in mining territory 
east of the Mississippi River. 

Carriers west of the Mississippi River must note 
that the obligation of the roads east of the river 
with respect to the preferential placement of coal 
cars in coal mine service can not be met without 
the simultaneous strict performance by all carriers 
west of the river of all outstanding orders designed 
to move coal cars into the East. The cancelation 
of Circular 33 should not be construed as indica- 
tive of any lack of necessity for the movement of 
coal cars from western lines back to the East. 

Circular 33 apparently went considerably fur- 
ther than the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
order. All carriers will be expected to comply 
with service order No. 7 for the full period of 
thirty days, unless it be sooner modified or 
extended. 

The latest summary of general conditions, 
made public today by the commission on car 
service, indicates that service order No. 7 has 
resulted in moving large numbers of open top 
cars to and toward the bituminous coal produc- 
ing districts. The effect of the order is expected 
to cause bituminous production to take a de- 
cided upward trend during the last half of June 
as compared with the first half. ‘‘ Under pres- 
ent conditions,’’ states the summary, ‘‘in the 
railroad situation, the territory east of the Mis- 
sissippi River must not furnish open top cars 
suitable for coal loading for other commodities 
unless movement is in direct line to coal fields. 
In western territory, all roads are under instruc- 
tions to observe the spirit of existing orders 
framed to facilitate the increase of coal produc- 
tion by the prompt movement of coal cars to the 
coal fields.’? The summary states that the de- 
mand for box cars continues active in all parts 
of the country, and ‘‘at no point are full re- 
quirements being met.’’ 

The shortage is pronounced in the central 
western districts. The movement of box cars 
to western territory is said to be progressing 
satisfactorily and new orders have been placed 
to increase the flow of cars. } 

An acute shortage of ventilated box cars in 
the southern and southeastern sections on ac- 
count of a heavy vegetable crop in process of 
movement is noticed, while there is declared to 
be an extreme shortage of automobile cars. 

In the central territory the demand for flat 
ears is considerably in excess of the available 
supply on account of heavy movement of agri- 
cultural implements, which at this season of the 
year must be given special attention. Some 
shortages also exist in the southern territory for 
loading logs and lumber. 
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STANDS UP FOR FAIR TREATMENT 


New York Crty, N. Y., June 29.—Discussing 
with a representative of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN the question of the inviolability of con- 
tracts as affected by the cancelation of orders, 
Chas. Hill, general sales manager of the 
Southern Pine Sales Corporation, with offices 
in the Woolworth Building, said that his ideas 
on this subject had been clearly set forth in a 
letter sent out by him to all the salesmen of 
his company. This letter, which deals with the 
subject of cancelation of orders, is as follows: 


The matter of cancelation of orders is a very 
vital one and it has recently received consideration 
in all lines of business, both by sellers and buyers. 
So far as we are personally concerned we have not 
much reason to complain. On April 30 our un- 
filed order file amounted to 81,633,152 feet. The 
requests for cancelation have not exceeded one 
million feet to date, and probably considerably 
less. The instances in which we have accepted can- 
celation are few, and these we consented to because 
we thought conditions in these particular cases 
justified this action. Therefore, while the matter 
is not yet a serious one, we think it advisable for 
you to understand our position in case requests for 
cancelation are made by your customers, 

We do not see how business can be safely con- 
ducted except on the principle of the inviolability 
of contracts. We have accepted this principle and 
interpreted it liberally in favor of our customers 
during the last three and one-half years, with the 
result that many have been protected in a man- 
ner that was not accorded them by many others 
with whom they placed their orders. Under the 
terms of our orders we could have canceled many 
of them, which would have been very much to the 
advantage of ourselves and the mills whose product 
we sell, but we were of the opinion that in many 
instances customers had made sales based upon the 
prices of the orders and that if we refused to 
make the shipments when conditions permitted 
that they would suffer heavy loss. Following 
out this policy we have shipped orders that have 
been on our books in some instances from one to 
two years, due to abnormal conditions which could 
not be controlled by us. The market value at the 
time of shipment of these orders exceeded the value 
at the time the order was taken in some instances 
more than 100 percent and more than $1,000 on a 
single carload. Therefore, having paid the penalty 
that attached to this policy, we feel that it would 
be unfair to ourselves, to the manufacturers whose 
product we handle, as well as to other customers 
who have recognized the service we have given 
them and have not asked for cancelation due to 
present market conditions, to allow any cancela- 
tions except for the most substantial reasons. We 
want to caution you not to show any arbitrary. 
spirit in this matter but at the same time let our 
position be clearly and definitely understood. 





FURNITURE FACTORIES RESUME OPERATION 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 28.—Eleven of the 
twenty-two furniture and woodworking plants 
of Evansville that had been closed since May 
3 because of the strike of the furniture work- 
ers resumed operations Monday, June 28, with 
enough men to keep the plants in steady opera- 
tions, according to the manufacturers. While 
not all the strikers returned to work, a goodly 
number responded in spite of the fact that at 
all the plants where a strike had been on the 
union had pickets stationed in the hope of pre- 
venting the men from returning to work. The 
following plants are the ones that resumed op- 
erations Monday: Globe-Bosse-World Furni- 
ture Co., Wertz-Klamer Furniture Co., Red- 
dinger Manufacturing Co., Evansville Desk 
Co., Bockstege Furniture Co., Schelosky Table 
Manufacturing Co., Midland Furniture OCo., 
Wemyss Furniture Co., Karges Furniture Co., 
Crescent Furniture Co. and the O. A. Klamer 
Furniture Co. At the same time additional men 
were placed in the five plants that resumed op- 
erations last week, these plants being the Im- 
perial Desk Co., the Klamer-Goebel Furniture 
Co., Never-Split Seat Co., Quality Furniture 
Co. and the Liquid Carbonie Co. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday the following 
other plants that had been closed since the 
beginning of the strike started up: United 
States Furniture Co., Evansville Bookease & 
Table Co., and the Specialty Furniture Co. The 
men who returned to work in the various plants 
during the last week did so at the old scale of 
wages and the same working hours that pre- 
vailed before the strike began. The men when 
they went out demanded a scale of wages aver- 
aging 75 cents an hour, a 48-hour work week 
and the recognition of the union. The manu- 
facturers in most instances said they were 


willing to pay the men more money, but that 
under no circumstances would they agree to the 
recognition of the union. 





DEVELOPING A HARDWOOD FIELD 


Weldon, Tex., June 26, 1920. 
To the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 

GENTLEMEN: I am proud to note results are 
being realized thru your efforts and thru the 
Chamber of Commerce of Dallas, Tex. Three 
large milling concerns have recently been in- 
stalled between the two lower locks and dams 
on Trinity River. Kauffman Bros. Hardwood 
Lumber Co. has bought the timber on the 
Arlidge place, and is now at work constructing 
a mill. A steamer loaded with machinery for 
a large hardwood mill north of Riverside, three 
miles up the river, passed Westmoreland bluff 
last week; one mill is being constructed just 
below Kickapoo Shoals, between the two lower 
locks and dams. One of the most attractive 
mill sites has as yet been overlooked. The brake 
of Cow-Oak, just at the confluence of Beaver 
Dam Creek and Trinity River, and just opposite 
on the east bank of Trinity River, is one of the 
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The above illustration shows part of a pile of fir 
gutter stock used on the 175 houses built for 
the Chicago Housing Association by the Bright 


Diamond Construction Co. P. D. Diamond has 
used wood gutters for twenty-five years and is 
most enthusiastic regarding their lasting quality. 
He says that the first wood gutters he ever used 
are still in good condition and giving satisfac- 
tory service. Furthermore, he said that practi- 
eally all architects and engineers who have 
visited the scene of the construction operations 
have been impressed with the use of wood gut- 
ters and the universal exclamation has been, 
“There, that solves the gutter problem !” 





best gum brakes in the South, having about 
3,000,000 feet on 1700 acres and a variety of 
oak. This is certainly one of the most attrac- 
tive mill sites on lower Trinity River, but this 
is only a beginning as there is room within the 
150-mile stretch for a vast industry and natives 
are only too glad to have the timber cut off so 
as to establish a drainage and levee district, as 
the land is all rich and most of the best timber 
is located within one mile of river banks. I 
assure you that your efforts are appreciated, 
and hope by the end of the year to see the hard- 
wood industry at its zenith along the banks of 
the Trinity. 
Respectfully, 
J. P. McKriynis. 


FEDERAL AID PROMOTES BUILDING 


Ottawa, OnT., June 29.—Under the govern- 
ment housing scheme by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment loaned $25,000,000 to the Provinces, to 
be by them loaned to builders, 1,400 houses have 
been built in Ontario, which has made the 
greatest headway. In this Province $2,000,000 
was provided for the same purpose by the pro- 
vincial government, and it is expected that if 
ample money is available for the purpose 4,000 
houses will be constructed this year. 

Money is loaned to the Province under this 
plan at 5 percent, the allotment is based on 
population, and no home builder can borrow 
more than $4,500. It is expected that the entire 
loan will be used this year, as every Province 
has appropriated funds in aid of the Federal 
loan and a housing scheme suited to local con- 
ditions has been submitted by each. From the 
two sources money sufficient to erect 10,000 
homes thruout the Dominion is expected to be 
provided. Payments cover a period of twenty 
years, on an amortization plan that makes the 
monthly payments of the householder less than 
the rent for similar houses. 





TO OPERATE IN CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 26.—Charles F. 
Ruggles, of Manistee, Mich., who recently came 
to California in connection with the proposed 
development of his large timber holdings, has 
returned from a tour of inspection of white and 
sugar pine mills. He was accompanied by Frank 
J. Solinsky, jr., of this city. Among the mills 
visited were those of the McCloud River Lumber 
Co., Weed Lumber Co., Madera Sugar Pine Co., 
Swayne Lumber Co., Yosemite Lumber Co., and 
Standard Lumber Co. Mr. Ruggles collected 
data which will help him to determine what 
kind of a mill to build when he gets ready to 
operate on a large scale. He recently purchased 
an ideal site for a sawmill and yards adjoining 
the city of Stockton. It includes a tract of six 
hundred acres, lying between the San Joaquin 
River and the slough, giving plenty of space for 
yards, factories and log ponds. A railread 
seventy miles in length has been surveyed from 
Stockton to the timber lands. Another mill site 
is owned, at Valley Springs, forty miles nearer 
to the timber. The Charles F. Ruggles Amador 
sawmill, a small plant, is in operation at a point 
twenty-five miles from Martel and is making 
shipments of white and sugar pine. Mr. 
Ruggles says it is his desire to operate as soon 
as conditions become normal. He wants to 
manufacture lumber at the rate of one million 
feet in twenty-four hours. F. J. Solinsky, jr., 
has been looking after the Ruggles interests in 
this State for several years. Mr. Ruggles was 
accompanied on his trip by a mill builder and 
an operator. He will give the data obtained and 
the conclusions reached as to the ideal mill for 
California to the millmen generally. 





DEPARTMENT HEADS ENTERTAINED 


Excno, Wis., June 28.—Following its usual 
custom of several years standing the Charles 
W. Fish Lumber Co., of this city, called to- 
gether the executives and department heads— 
about 130 in all—for a banquet and confer- 
ence at Muskie Inn in this city on June 8. 
This is an annual event which is looked for- 
ward to with pleasure by both employer and 
employees alike, the department heads and 
executives of the company eoming from the 
five mills operated by it. These affairs are in 
the nature of a get-together meeting, at which 
are discussed many problems with a view to the 
betterment of conditions in the different de- 
partments. Prior to the annual banquet sec- 
tional meetings are held from time to time, and 
the problems unsolved there are brought to the 
annual for discussion and solution. 

The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. now owns 
and operates five mills, two of which have been 
acquired during the last year. The annual 
capacity is 100,000,000 feet, and the mills have 
been in constant operation since Dec. 1 last. 
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Golfing at San Antonio—Retailers There Study Merchandising Methods; Use 
Live Wire Salesmanship and Centralize Side Line Stocks to Reduce Investments 


Just before beginning this article I read a 
statement by Walter Camp to the effect that 
things are not what they should be in this suf- 
fering country of ours, because there are so few 
municipal golf courses and because these few 
are mostly poor stuff. Now Walter is not only 
a good sport; he is a national asset in a country 
that needs more wholesome play than it gets. 
It is his idea that golf is a splendid game for 
young business men and mechanics and office 
workers and indeed for all people who earn their 
livings at inside jobs, and that for this reason 
it’s bad when the game gets to be the ex- 
clusive property of the very rich. Maybe so. 
There have been times when I felt willing to 
surrender my share in it to the rich or to any 
philanthropie person who would accept it as 
a gift. But that’s another story. At this time 
I simply want to tell Walter, for the purpose of 
cheering him up, that I’ve seen one municipal 
golf course that is a wonder, both as a natural 
beauty spot and as a sporty course. And 
thereby hangs a sad, romantic tale. Golf, in 
my limited experience, is a coquette. Sometimes 
it is a dewy rosebud pinned to the drab shirt 
of drudgery, sometimes it is an ingrowing 
hobnail, sometimes a sober old work horse. But, 
like the eternal feminine it’s never one thing 
for very long. And many a person has walked 
away from the course swearing by all the bad 
words he knows or can invent under the push 
of necessity that he’ll never go near the fool 
game again, and then has been out on the first 
tee at the break of the following dawn, as 
jazzed up as a boy at the old swimming hole. 


Recuperating After the Convention 


The Realm returned to San Antonio for the 
Texas retail convention, just as we predicted 
we would, and there we were joined by the chief 
of the circulation department of the Greatest 
Journal. We spent a busy three days trying to 
keep up with this whirlwind convention, and 
when it was all over at noon of the third day 
we were nothing but a couple of empties, a pair 
of faded posies; like Pharaoh’s seven lean ears 
of corn we were withered, thin and blasted with 
the east wind. After finishing up the final 
details of the convention we decided to creep 
out to Brackenridge Park where we might lie 
in the shade of a tree and gather strength. 

But on the way out we passed a gay little 
booth adorned with golf bags and with signs 
announcing that tools for committing the game 
might be rented at reasonable rates. Like the 
ancient war horse who sniffeth the battle from 
afar, the Circulation Department had no sooner 
seen these things than he was r’aring to go. We 
fell off the car, rented equipment, bought 
second-hand balls, registered at the clubhouse 
and were off. Just how badly off, we were to 
learn later. The plenitude of those sccond- 
hand balls might have told us something. 


When We Said Things We Can’t Repeat 


I’ll tell the world it is some playground. It 
is only a few years old, I’m told, and was laid 
out by main force in an area of timber and 
brush that might have daunted the boldest 
course maker. The fairways were cut thru the 
wild growth of the plains, and as fairways they 
are none too wide. Quite wide enough for a per- 
son who can shoot where he looks, but a pretty 
narrow squeak for a person with large and gen- 
erous ideas, like myself. I believe there are 
seven or nine water hazards, to say nothing of 
bunkers and sand traps without number. They 
tell me the amateur record for this 18 hole 
course is about 75; but I maintain that the per- 
son who can shoot a 75 over all those obstacles 
isn’t a sportsman, he’s a golf mechanic. 

Well, we waited until there were no other 


persons around and then drove off. I personally 
drove off the fairway and into a dry ditch. 
Those second-hand balls had evidently been in 
bad company, for they exhibited a most unholy 
affinity for woods, water and sand. From the 
third tee, for instance, the straight and narrow 
way led at an angle over a wide, deep canal 
very full of very wet water. The Circulation 
Department drove off first, and being a pro- 
hibitionist he could not get by that water. No 
matter how be varied his efforts the result was 
the same. So while he dredged and made the 
usual remarks I decided to go straight across 
the drink and then to herd the ball by easy 
stages past temptation. My light little drive 
carried the pill cleanly across the canal; and 
just as I registered triumph and relief the per- 
vert hit a tree and with gladsome croaks 
plunged for the canal and hid in the mud at 
the bottom. Oh, yes, it was a sinker. I tried 
then with a floater. This little pest had no 
use for water, knowing that that way lay no 
escape, so it took to the woods. My efforts to 
get out were terrible. The pains of golf gat 
hold upon me, and the bitterness of Sheol be- 





“Maybe everything a golfer needs” 


came my portion. <A gentle, coaxing tap, and 
that ball would carrom in circles from tree to 
tree. It hid in bushes and grass. It all but 
holed out in a squirrel’s nest. It jumped at 
me like a mad hornet. When I had run my 
score up to a point where I forgot to count, a 
common weakness of the golfing dub, the Cir- 
culation Manager found me sitting on the 
ground and looking over my tools. 


Where the Realm Feels a Great Need 


‘«What’s the idea?’’ he asked. 

‘*T haven’t got the equipment I need,’’ I 
said. 

‘¢You’ve got everything a golfer needs,’’ he 
said. 

‘<Maybe everything a golfer needs,’’ I said, 
**but that doesn’t do me any good. How am 
I going to get out of-these woods without a 
steam skidder?’’ 

There are many such problems for the bad 
golfer, and as I sat there I recalled with sympa- 
thy the remark Mr. Dooley made about the 
etiquette of sleeping cars. ‘‘How,’’ asked Mr. 
Dooley, ‘‘can a gintleman remove his pants 
when he is sitting on thim?’’ But necessity can 
usually find a way; and I wish to pass a tip 


along to the duffer involved as I was. Fashion 
has put a cuff at the bottom of the trouser leg 
that will carry a golf ball inconspicuously,. 
Ability to look innocent while walking towards 
the fairway is all else that is needed. 

But we didn’t have all the difficulty. <A pair 
of golfers came up behind us, and we allowed 
them to go thru. It was a short hole, so the 
first player used an iron; and as he drove there 
was a whimper of hurtling metal as a midiron 
head followed the ball down the fairway like a 
slow but noisy dog chasing a speedy cat. At 
the next tee the other member of this pair with 
a like effort sent a driver head fluttering one 
hundred yards down the course. 


Putting the Blame Where It Doesn’t Belong 


But this isn’t primarily a sport story, so one 
more incident and I’m thru. At the ninth tee 1 
stopped in dejection. The man who designed 
that course must have developed a deep grudge 
against the genus dub by the timé he got 
around this far. A deep gulch filled with water, 
mud and weeds angles across to the right; 
straight ahead is a patch of woodland, and the 
course sweeps around in a sharp curve and con- 
ceals the green behind a large bunker. I lost 
my few remaining shreds of confidence, and suc- 
ceeding events justified my worst fears. But 
the Circulation Department with a large dis- 
regard for difficulties remarked that it would be 
simpler to drive directly to the green. He made 
a careful study of the situation, teed up and 
delivered himself of a complicated effort. The 
result was stunning. That ball circled trees, rose 
over bushes, dodged rocks, hurdled sand traps 
and with a final magnificent sweep rolled up on to 
the green. That’s where I decided not to win 
the match. However, I did make the longest 
drive of the day, if you measure it correctly. 
A brassie shot encountered the habitual tree 
about a hundred yards away, bounced back and 
came to rest some thirty yards behind me. Of 
course it didn’t assist me notably in winning 
that hole, but it was some drive. We each had 
some good luck as well as bad. I am not going 
to reveal the score; nor am I going to tell who 
won. But I will go so far as to say I lost. 
Aside from wearing a large hole in a pet sock 
and developing a charlie horse on an important 
typewriter muscle I suffered no ill effects, and 
the round doubtless put a lot of oxygen in my 
blood; for golf, like duelling, has the great vir- 
tue of taking you out into the air. 

To make a long story still longer, this is the 
San Antonio municipal golf course; as beautiful 
a golfing layout as I’ve ever seen. And while 
it is pretty difficult for the dub and the beginner 
and is made unnecessarily so by the addition of 
artificial hazards it offers splendid sport to any 
and all comers at trifling cost. There is no 
charge for playing, and the chief overhead ex- 
pense is an under-water expense. Along 
towards evening we found boys in bathing 
suits dredging and burrowing in all the water 
hazards; and when we returned our rented clubs 
half a dozen of these youngsters brought twenty 
or thirty balls to the shop and sold them as 
seconds; balls that had been lost and abandoned 
in the course of the day. 


San Antonio’s Wonderful Playground 


But the golf course is not the only nor indeed 
the chief attraction of Brackenridge Park. It 
is a large and very wonderful playground with 
its Japanese gardens and its bathing beach, and 
it has one feature that a person does not often 
see. Near the bathing beach in a piece of 
clean forest there are innumerabje outdoor 
fireplaces where picnic suppers may be cooked. 
The city furnishes the small wood for the fires. 
A man makes the rounds regularly distributing 
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this wood, and any person who wishes to build 
a fire is privileged to do so. 

This park it seems to me is characteristic of 
this very thriving and very friendly city away 
down here in the Southwest. It’s a big place 
of more than 100,000 people, a place that is 
growing rapidly in commereial ways and a 
place of surpassing interest to the visitor from 
the North. It is old in point of time and has 
a long and romantic history. In its old mis- 
sions it bears the imprint of the combined 
political and religious effort made centuries 
ago by the Spanish court to bind this great 
Southwest to Spain. It has the Alamo, the 
shrine of Texas liberty and one of the world’s 
abiding memorials of courage. It is a military 
town, and in Fort Sam Houston it has one of 
the country’s large, permanent military posts. 
Since this fort is comparatively near the border 
and is connected with the border by strategic 
railways and since our sister republic to the 
south continues in a troubled state there is 
every indication that this army post will long 
continue important. All arms of the service 
are maintained here, I’m told, and Texas climate 
and Texas plains form a good combination for 
year around drill. The cavalry has a pasture 
of about 40,000 acres, and the Texas cavalry 
horses will just about live on the grass in this 
pasture and will keep fat, too. The winter 
climate is mild, and while the summers are 
pretty warm if you spend them out in the sun- 
light you can always be comfortable in the 
shade; and the nights are cool. These charac- 
teristics mark it as a mecca for the visitor, 
and as a matter of fact more and more people 
from the North are spending the winters here. 
The winter tourist season, I suppose, is usually 
brought to a close by the San Jacinto fiesta, a 
carnival lasting a week and modeled somewhat 
after the Mardi Gras of New Orleans. The 
city is decorated with flags and bunting, every 
evening there are parades, free entertainments, 
masques, pageants and so on. San Jacinto day, 
April 21, is the anniversary of the battle that 
finally won Texas independence from Mexico, 
and on that day there are memorials to the 
heroes of the Texas revolution. It is a week of 
eolor and of gay carnival spirit; and the fiesta 
is gaining every year in magnitude and in the 
number of people it attracts. 


A Few Live Yards Serve a Large Trade 


Taking it altogether San Antonio is a color- 
ful, fascinating southern city; one which the 
visitor leaves with regret. But it is much more 
than a playground. Consider, for instance, the 
retail lumber yards. There are perhaps a dozen 
in San Antonio; a comparatively small number 
for so large a town. Ordinarily if a person 
were told that a city of more than 100,000 
people had but ten or twelve yards he would 
come to the conclusion that little lumber was 
sold. He would see the mistake of such a con- 
clusion in regard to San Antonio after he had 
visited the local yards. They are big; big as all 
outdoors. And they have all the earmarks of 
handling an immense volume of trade. 


There is a test, very rough and ready to be 
sure, that can be applied to a city’s lumber re- 
tailing. It’s not infallible, but it gives you 
something to work on. If a place has an un- 
usually large number of yards for the volume 
of trade you may make the guess that the yards 
do not offer much retail service. Do you get 
what I mean? If the people of a town are 
content just to buy lumber, almost anybody can 
sell it; consequently almost anybody can start 
a yard. But if the people demand a real service 
along with their lumber, not everybody can 
offer it. Retail service is rather costly; and 
this requires considerable capital and consider- 
able business knowledge. If a man can get the 
eapital but doesn’t have the knowledge he will 
not know how to discriminate among possible 
lines of service, and he will run his costs so 
high his customers will not be willing to pay 
the prices he must charge. It is a common 
saying that people are willing to pay for serv- 
ice, and within common sense limits that is true. 
But they want from a retail lumberman or from 
any merchant for that matter only necessary, 
valuable service and service which he can 
render more economically and better than any- 


one else. Deciding what these things may be 
is a big problem not only for the newcomer in 
the business but for the old timer. To offer 
a complete retail service at reasonable prices 
involves another thing. It involves a fairly 
complete utilization of trade opportunities that 
fall within the general lumber retailing field. 
Retailers in different localities make different 
decisions along this line. In some places they 
not only sell all the materials used in building 
a house but they make the necessary loans on 
it and finally erect the building. Other dealers 
say that the loan business and the contracting 
business are separate occupations or businesses 
and will not mix with true retailing. 


Retailers Cut Side Line Investment 


San Antonio dealers, I think, do not do con- 
tracting nor so far as I know do they loan 
money; but they do sell most or all of the ma- 
terials used in building houses, and in this con- 
nection they have recently added a business ac- 
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“Demand real service along with lumber” 


tivity that promises a pronounced saving in 
money and increased efficiency in service. All 
the retail yards carried stocks of hardware and 
paint and such other articles as are used in 
building. Each yard naturally had to carry a 
large enough stock to make certain of not being 
caught without materials enough to supply its 
customers. and as they bought from wholesale 
and jobbing houses upon which they had no 
claim save that of being customers they 
couldn’t rely on quick shipments. An inventory 
of these auxiliary stocks in the San Antonio 
yards showed the rather astonishing fact that in 
the aggregate they ran into the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. This survey also showed 
a very slow turnover. So a wholesale and job- 
bing concern known as the Builders’ Supply Co. 
was formed, and each retailer took stock in it. 
This new company not only supplies the local 
dealers with what they need but also carries on 
a regular jobbing business with any other cus- 
tomers who care to buy and whose trade can be 
taken care of. By drawing all the auxiliary 
stocks of all the San Antonio lumber yards from 
this one place and by its supplying other trade 
it is possible for this new central company to 
handle a big volume of trade with a compara- 
tively small stock on hand; very much smaller 
than the aggregate of the retail stocks in the old 
days. This Builders’ Supply Co. can and does 
stand on its own feet. With this arrangement 
the stocks in the local yards can be kept very 
small; for it is an easy matter to draw what is 
needed from the warehouses of the Builders’ 
Supply Co. So instead of turning these auxil- 





If the interior of a shed is dark, have 
a clean up week. Take out all the odds 
and ends, put things in good shape and 
paint the shed thoroly inside with white 
paint. The white paint will make a 
remarkable difference in the ability to 
see in the shed and will make it much 
more attractive and easy to work in. 











iary stocks once a year, more or less, as used 
to be the case, the yards can now turn them as 
often as twenty times. One concern claimed 
twenty-four times. This is a refinement in busi- 
ness that is made possible by the codperation 
of a group of dealers who have the capital and 
the business knowledge and ability to put such 
a thing over. 


Constantly Striving to Improve Service 


These dealers are not content to let well 
enough alone. They are constantly experiment- 
ing and testing out new methods and new side 
lines to make their stock and their service as 
complete as possible. For instance, G. E. Mel- 
liff, of the Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt Co., says 
his concern has a settled policy of adding 
at least one new line of stock or one new kind 
of service each year. They have decided that 
to hold even they must keep advancing; that if 
they content themselves with what seems good 
enough somebody will beat them to it in an im- 
portant new development. It’s something like 
an oil pool. As soon as one well is down and 
demonstrates the presence of oil a lot of other 
people begin drilling; but the first well is pro- 
ducing oil while the rest are going down. This 
particular yard is an enormous place, nearly 
300 by 1,000 feet. It is located on leased 
ground; and while the lease has several years 
yet to run the company has bought a tract upon 
which it expects to build one of the best retail- 
ing plants in the country. 

We succeeded in seeing most of the San An- 
tonio retailers at the convention, and most of 
the facts gathered about San Antonio we got 
from various ones among them. J. T. Wilson, 
sr., president of the West End Lumber Co., 
didn’t get around to the convention very much. 
He was spending his forenoons at that time act- 
ing as foreman of the grand jury; no very 
pleasant task, but a necessary one. I found 
Mr. Wilson very busy in his office, trying to get 
thru the business that had accumulated during 
his period of public service. 


Yards Are Doing an Excellent Business 


‘*Business in building lines as well as in 
other lines has been excellent,’’? Mr. Wilson 
said. ‘‘Since this was an important camp 
town building was not stopped during the war. 
The Government understood the local situation. 
Unless we were allowed to do necessary building 
we could not possibly have taken care of the 
people who came here to help care for the sol- 
diers or to be near their relatives who were in 
the army. We all rather thought that when 
demobilization was completed and the army 
was reduced to a peace time basis the building 
business would fall off. But instead of that it 
seemed to increase in volume.’’ 

T. T. Campbell, of the Campbell Lumber 
Co., echoed Mr. Wilson’s statement that business 
continues good. He looks for practically all 
trade to come from the town and not much 
from the country. You might think this condi- 
tion could be taken for granted, since San 
Antonio is a good sized city, and of course on a 
percentage basis it can be taken for granted. 
But strangely enough, so it will seem to dealers 
in northern and eastern cities, the San Antonio 
dealers sell a vast heap of stuff to neighboring 
farmers when the crops are good. Last year 
was too wet to make the best crops, and the 
lack of agricultural revenue is being felt in the 
building business. As an indication of the im- 
portance of the farm trade I may mention the 
fact that Mr. Melliff is planning to add a line 
of farm machinery to the stock of the Hillyer- 
Deutsch-Jarratt Co. This big yard is on 
a side of the city near a big farming sec- 
tion, and it has every opportunity to catch the 
farm machinery trade as the farmers drive by. 


Dealers Practice Scientific Salesmanship 


Salesmanship takes high rank in these San 
Antonio yards. I wish all readers of the Realm 
might have had the opportunity of seeing and 
hearing the demonstration in salesmanship put 
on by local dealers and members of the gan 
Antonio Salesmanship Club at the convention. 
It showed to what details this science is being 
worked out down here in the Southwest. It 
was funny and meant to be so; but it was also 
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based on an accurate knowledge and practice of 
selling principles. One of the most interesting 
parts of the demonstration was the line of com- 
ments made by the visitors after the demonstre- 
tion was over. For instance, one demonstration 
was of the wrong and the right way to sell a 
house to a man who came in with a rough floor 
sketch. The poor salesman insisted, of course, 
on a lumber bill which he could figure, and he 
objected to all this ‘‘new-fangled Ladies’ Home 
Journal stuff in design.’? The good salesman 
got the customer interested in a similar plan 
in one of his plan books and finally got him to 
consent to the dealer’s coming up to the house 
in the evening to show this plan to the wife. 
After it was over a visitor rose and said this 
was wrong in one particular. Instead of going 
up to the house the dealer should have ar- 
ranged to bring the customers down to his lum- 
ber store where in his sales room he could have 
had all his selling helps at hand, including 
samples of woodwork. ‘‘Lumber store’’ and 
‘“sales room’’ and ‘‘selling helps, including 
samples of woodwork’’ have a sound like ad- 
vanced and progressive merchandising. This 
eomment, I may add, was cheered by the 
rudience. 





Some Tips for Lumber Salesmen 


In the June issue of ‘‘The Supply Man,’’ the 
organ of the West Virginia Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Dealers’ Association, under the 
heading, ‘‘Why I Never Read on Trains,’’ 
Thomas E. George gives some pointers which are 
undoubtedly of general interest to salesmen. 
Mr. George said: 

“*Since I have been selling I have made it a 
rule never to read a newspaper or magazine in 
the daytime while riding on trains or street cars. 
I call on factory trade in a large territory, often 
sixty to ninety days between calls. By keeping 
close watch from car windows with pencil and 
notebook handy I am able to add many new 
names to my calling lists. 

‘‘Tf while on a street car I see a building of 
mill construction going up, I usually leave the 
car at the next stop and get from the workmen 
the name of the concern that is doing the build- 
ing. This name is added to my calling lists for 
future reference and the information is sent to 
the home office for the mailing list. When I am 
returning from my original destination I always 
try to obtain a seat on the side opposite to the 
one I occupied going. 

‘*When I am riding on trains it is, of course, 
impossible to get off and investigate; so I make 
a note of the building and city or town in which 
it is located, and if I am not stopping off at it 
on this trip I usually arrange to look up the 
job on my next. 

‘<T find that this plan has greatly increased 
my sales; last month it increased my prospects 
and my general mailing list by ten new names. 
So the slight inconvenience to which I am put 
proves beneficial.’’ 





More Data on Cost of Doing Business 


There never was a time when knowledge of 
the cost of doing business was more vital than 
at present. Retail lumbermen only too fre- 
quently are not giving this subject sufficient 
consideration and therefore the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN took special pleasure in publish- 
ing an article on page 63 of the May 29 issue 
dealing with the cost of doing business, the 
same being an address recently delivered by 
J. W. Trieschmann. One of the comments upon 
it was made by F. L. Morgan, secretary of the 
Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and printed on this page. Mr. 
Trieschmann’s very interesting and instructive 
reply to Mr. Morgan should be of such general 
interest that it is herewith presented practically 
in full: 
¥. L. Morgan, Secretary-treasurer, 

Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 

sociation, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Dear Sir: 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN mailed me a copy of 
your letter to them of June 9, in which you made 
comment on the address the writer delivered at the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


Cece sennein 


The O. H. Keller Lumber Yard, Winamac, Ind., has 
a very simple and efficient arrangement for get- 
ting to the second deck of its shed. The plat- 
form along the second deck has a railing, but 
where the ladder goes up this railing is broken. 
The ladder runs thru a slot cut in the platform 
and is raised or lowered very easily, as it is 
balanced by sash weights attached to the top of 
the ladder by a rope which runs over a pulley 
attached to the roof. Thus it is easy to shove 
a ladder up out of the way and leave the lower 
part of the shed entirely clear and yet a ladder 
may be brought down in a moment without any 
appreciable effort. 





Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir: I have read with a good 
deal of interest the address on the cost 
of doing business by J. W. Trieschmann 
in your issue of May 29. His statements 
are very clear and concise. But I do not 
think he is liberal enough in his item 
of inactive accounts. I suppose this 
means average unpaid accounts on the 
books. In this section of the country 
and in some others I know of, it is an 
unusual thing for a lumber yard to have 
less than sixty days’ business on the 
books 


Mr. Trieschmann allows an invest- 
ment of $24,000 for the yard doing a 
business of $50,000 a year. My opinion 
is that it should be nearer $30,000. Two 
months’ business on the books would 
run it a little over that. And unless a 
man has enough money in to take care 
of that item he is unable to take advan- 
tage of cash discounts and quick cash 
offers. This would increase his expense 
‘some $500 a year. 

Statements like that of Mr. Triesch- 
mann are of value to retail lumbermen, 
both for the information they give and 
because they start them to thinking. 
Since the big advance in lumber, which 
began a couple of years ago, retail yard 
managers in this section of the coun- 
try have begun to think as they never 
have before and the result has been very 
beneficial. Yours truly, 

F. L. MORGAN, 

Secretary, Southern California Re- 

tail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 














ciation convention, which was published in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, May 29 issue, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN seems to appreciate 
fully the importance of this subject coming before 
the dealers of the country. Frankly, there is no 
one subject that means so much to the industry 
as a whole, as the subject, cost of doing business, 
The undesirable and detrimental competition al- 
ways comes from a man who is not familiar with 
his costs. There has been a marked lack on the 
part of the retail lumberman’s industry in this 
respect. They have been content to figure mentally 
their profits by attaching an amount per thou- 
sand feet and by disregarding investments and 
numerous fixed costs in connection with handling 
building materials. 

I appreciate very much your comments, and the 
point that you have raised is well taken. The item 
of interest on inactive accounts, as part of the 
base investment, is not taken into consideration 
by many dealers—even some of the larger dealers 
who analyze theiz operating costs quite definitely. 

My own expemlence is that the average account 
carried on the bovks will run over sixty days, and 
will average nearly ninety days. There are, of 
course, some rare exceptions where the accounts 
are not carried much over thirty days. 

In my discussion I purposely desired to be 
liberal and feel that my figures were a little too 
low. However, this fact is to be taken into con- 
sideration—that our purchasing accounts will carry 
us on an average of sixty days on open accounts. 
The average time to make deliveries is approxi- 
mately thirty days, which gives us from thirty to 
forty days free time, and if we desire to take 
discount this would be an additional source of 
revenue and could not be considered as a base in- 
vestment, but all of the accounts that would have 
to be carried more than the thirty days free time 
granted by our purchasing accounts must be con- 
sidered part of our investment. 

I also will call your attention to an item that 
is very low in my tabulations, namely item No. 22, 
general and incidental expenses. everal of my 
own managers have called my attention to the fact 
that this is entirely too low, that their waste on oils 
and glass alone would amount to $150, for it is 
impossible to do much glass cutting without hav- 
ing a heavy percentage of breakage. This, of 
course, is partly offset by the margin of profit 
charged on glass. 

My calculations were for a country yard. A city 
yard can not operate on this percentage of cost. 
Adding to my conservative figures the items that 
I have mentioned above will make the cost of do- 
ing business in the average country town 21 per- 
cent of the gross sales. 

If every retail dealer could be impressed with 
this fact there would be fewer failures, and the 
communities would be better served by having Al 
building material stores in place of an unsightly, 
unattractive and inefficient lumber yard. 

I shall appreciate hearing from you and bring- 
ing to light any points that I have failed to bring 
out in my discourse. 


Yours very truly, 


East Arkansas Lumber Co., 
By J. W. TRIESCHMANN, 
General Manager. 





Start Sale of Granaries Now 


In some sections of the country grain is al- 
ready being harvested and in others it will be 
only a short time until the wheat will be cut. 
Therefore there is no time like the present for 
the retail lumberman‘ to sell some material for 
the construction of granaries. It is true that 
farmers are very busy now and are short of help, 
but occasionally there is a day or so when they 
ean do some work and if the matter is taken 
up with them undoubtedly considerable material 
ean be sold for immediate delivery for the con- 
struction of granaries. On the other hand the 
retail yards, if they so desire, can work up a 
splendid trade by making portable granaries 
and selling them to the farmer. These gran- 
aries can be made a specific size or panels can 
be built which when put together will make a 
granary of practically any dimension. 





Retailer Builds Houses to Sell 


MontcoMeEry, ALA., June 28.—The Cramton 
Lumber Co., of this city, of which F, J. Cram- 
ton is the proprietor and T. L. Bear the man- 
ager, advertises its ability to furnish ‘‘every- 
thing from foundation to roof’’ for the building 
of a home. In addition to this the company is 
building a few houses for sale. About six 
weeks ago it started construction of three cot- 
tages, two to sell at $8,000 each, and one for 
$9,000. At present, altho none of the houses are 
completed, the $9,000 one and one of the $8,000 
houses have been sold. The company is having 
plans made for two more to be started at once 
as the demand for houses already built is good 
and the general impression prevailing here is 
that there will be very little, if any, decrease 
in price for a number of months. 
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DEMAND FOR HOMES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The census reports for 1920 have been re- 
ceived from enough of the country to indicate 
what the population of the United States is. 
The count is complete for the leading cities. 
Based on returns tabulated to date, the whole 
population of the country is found to approxi- 
mate 110,000,000. Twenty of the leading cities 
have an aggregate population of 19,464,866, in- 
cluding an estimate for Philadelphia, for which 
official figures have not been announced. 

The figures may be used as a basis for esti- 
mating the new residences needed. An increase 
in population calls for a corresponding increase 
of homes in which to live. A house is needed 
for every five in the country’s pepulation; that 
is, an average family consists of five persons. 

Until about six years ago building kept pace 
with the increase in population; but in 1914 a 
falling off in building operations took place, 
and from that time till the present building has 
been very slack, resulting in a phenomenal 
scarcity of houses at this time over the whole 
country. 

The point can be reached more directly by 
considering some of the leading cities, where it 
is agreed home building is at least two years 
behind what it should be. Chicago, for exam- 
ple, had an average increase in population of 
50,000 a year during the last ten years. One 
home for each five persons calls for 10,000 new 
homes in Chicago every year for the increase 
alone, to say nothing of replacements. The 
city, being at least two years behind with its 
home building, must have 20,000 new homes 
now to bring it up to normal. 

The following table states the population 
of the twenty leading cities now and ten years 
ago. The third column of the table shows the 
number of new homes now needed in each of 
the cities, to bring them up to normal. 


New 
Po ‘ten Popuation hemes 
1920 1910 need d 
New York........ 5.621,151 4,766,883 34,200 
Oo” eee 2,701,212 2,185,283 20,600 
Philadelphia ..... 1,800,000 1,549,008 10,000 
Sear 993,739 465,766 1, 
Cleveland ....... 96,83 0,66: 9,500 
Co 73, 687,029 3,400 
Co Seer 747,923 70,585 3,100 
Baltimore ....... 733,826 558,485 7,000 
Pittsburgh ...... 588,198 533,905 2,200 
Los Angeles ..... 575,480 319,198 10,200 
San Francisco.... 508,410 416,912 3,60 
i 1 aR? 505.875 3,715 3,3 
Milwaukee ...... 457,147 373,857 3,400 
Washington ..... 437,571 331,069 4,200 
NOWEEE 6 6ect cee. 415,609 347,469 2,700 
Cincinnati ....... 401,158 363,591 1,500 
New Orleans ..... 387,409 339,075 1,900 
Minneapolis ..... 380.498 301,408 3,100 
ee 315,652 237,194 3,100 
Indianapolis ..... 314,194 233,605 3,300 


The aggregate increase in population of the 
twenty cities is 3,390,196 since 1910, and ap- 
proximately 150,000 new homes are now needed 
to supply what is lacking.’ 

The estimated increase in the country’s pop- 
ulation since 1910 is 19,000,000. The shortage 
of homes in the United States, based on the 
ratio prevailing in the twenty cities in the ac- 
companying table, is 760,000. That number 
will have to be built before the country will 
have a normal supply of homes. 

A look ahead with calculations based on fig- 
ures and percentages warrants the conclusion 
that from 1920 to 1930 the increase in popula- 
tion will be 2,200,000 a year. Homes must be 
provided for these people at the rate of one 
home for every five persons, or 440,000 homes 
a year for the next ten years. This building 
will be necessary to take care of the increase 
in population, and it is exclusive of replace- 
ments and repairs. 

It is plain that lumbermen will have a wide 


and steady market during the next few years. 
First, 750,000 homes must be built to make good 
the present deficiency, and after that, 440,000 
a year. The total for the next decade is 5,160,- 
000 new homes in the United States. This mar- 
ket lies in every part of the country, and 
every man with a sawmill, planing mill, or lum- 
ber yard will be in a position to share in that 
market. 


THE WISDOM OF BUILDING NOW 


Houston, TEx., June 28.—Real estate values 
will be effected greatly by the variations in 
prices of lumber and a statement recently made 
by F. L. Hillyer, of the Hillyer-Deutsch-Jarratt 
Co., of San Antonio, was to the effect that peo- 
ple should build now as prices would not be any 
lower than at present. 


Mr. Hillyer further stated: 


Lumbermen have waited to announce this decline 
until they were absolutely certain that there will be 
no further reduction. Thirty percent reduction in 
prices has been seen and it is quite certain that this 
cut will stabilize prices for the rest of the year. 
Three distinct reasons have occasioned this decline. 
First is the scarcity of money; the second is that 
the people in general have been withholding their 
purchases on account of the prevailing high prices, 
and the third is the freight embargo in all the large 
cities due to the strikes and ear shortage which 
prevented the shipment of lumber to fill orders 
already Bee smn The freight embargo is only tempo- 
rary and when it is relieved orders will again flack 
to the market from those sections that have been 
unable to secure delivery of lumber shipments. 

And another factor that is of greater influence 
is the great demand for houses all over the country. 
This shortage is so acute that the demand for build- 
ing materials will remain for quite a number of 
years to come. To offset the decline in lumber is 
the increase in every other line of building material 
and fixtures for the home. he basis of my argu- 
ment is not a selfish desire to sell lumber, for now 
is the right time to build. 








CHICAGO HOUSING ASSOCIATION PROGRESSES 


Rapid progress is being made in the con- 
struction of the first 175 houses erected by 
the Chicago Housing Association. These houses, 
sold for practically cost, are all upon one tract 
and as they are within the fire limits none are 
of frame construction thruout. P. D. Diamond, 
of the Bright Diamond Construction Co., which 


wanted to purchase them and a committee ap- 
pointed by the Chicago Housing Association 
and composed of some of the leading men and 
women of the city picked those who, in their 
opinion, deserved the houses most. One re- 
quirement was that the family must have at 
least three children, while another requirement 








Row of houses of Chicago Housing Association nearing completion. 
Note the piles of lumber in the foreground and one of the smal! 
portable mills which are used to cut all rafters and girders before 
they are installed. This gives an idea of the amount of lumber used 


is erecting the buildings, states, however, that 
the lumber bill for each house amounts to prac- 
tically as much as the cost of any other one 
item. The houses have practically all been sold 
and in fact there were many more applicants 
than there were houses to allot. The Chicago 
Housing Association expects to build at least 
one thousand more houses, tho the site upon 
which they will be built has not been an- 
nounced. 

The houses were built, not to make money 
for those backing the movement, but to provide 
homes for some Chicagoans who never have had 
a real home and whose large families need such 
homes. Applications were filed by those who 


all, they have grasped the spirit and motive be- 
hind the activities of the association and it 
seems as if a nail is frequently taken for a 
profiteering landlord; or that a load of brick, 
being windlassed up to the second story, is 
jerked upward as if the workmen were eager 
to get the job done as soon as possible. Count- 





pleted. 


was that the prospective purchaser had to prove 
that his family was living in unsanitary quar- 
ters. The lots upon which these houses were 
built may appear somewhat narrow, tho they 
are deep and have the houses so arranged that 
the back yards will provide excellent space in 
which to have a garden. The people who pur- 
chased these houses, however, have been living 
in dark and dingy flats, in basements and al- 
most, one might say, in cubby holes, so that 
to them these houses represent the utmost of 
perfection. 

When one visits the site where these houses 
are being built one is struck by the spirit with 
which the workmen are working. Union men 


vane) 





A row of houses at the Chicago Housing Association practically com- 
About all that is left to do is to install the windows, doors 
and the heating plant. 
semidetached type, one of which may be seen in the center of this row. 


Some of the houses are of the two family 


less workmen on the job show that they realix 
they are working for others who are worse off 
than they are themselves, and that by so doing 
they are taking a real crack at the high cost of 
living or, in this case, the high cost of renting. 
Furthermore, workmen on the job are most 
emphatic in saying that the houses are well 
built and that the many little practices which 
go to make a well built job are being observed 
so that the purchasers will receive a far greater 
value than is ordinarily the case. 

All the houses have maple floors, and, strange 
as it may seem, they are all equipped with wood 
gutters, P. D. Diamond having found this type 
of gutter the most satisfactory. 
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SOME OFFICE AND DISPLAY ROOM FEATURES 


Proper office arrangement is a subject of vital interest to retail 
lumbermen. The retail lumber business has witnessed many changes 
in recent years and it has been no small problem to keep up with 
the changes. In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Shed Plan Contest one 
of the points stressed 
was proper office ar- 
rangement in relation 
to the display space 
in which to stock 
builder’s hardware 
and similar material. 
[his article deals with 
the office arrange- 
ment and hardware 
and salesroom of the 
Blythevile Lumber 
Co., Blytheville, Ark. 
This plan was ac- 
corded honorable 
mention in the con- 
test and presents fea- 
tures of more than 
passing interest. E.D. 
Ferguson, manager, 
has the following ex- 
planation to make as 
to the arrangement 
of the office and dis- 
play rooms of the 
Blytheville Lumber 
Co.: 


‘‘Our idea of an ee 





last six years as conditicns have seemed to demand them and now have 
what we consider a very efficient arrangement for a lumber office. In 
fact we do not know how we would improve on the present arrange- 
ment, but as each person has different ideas about the arrangement 
of a home so will each 
business man _ have 
individual ideas 
about the arrange- 
ment of his office and 
we would not expect 
this plan to suit any- 
one else as well as it 
suits us, 


“‘We did not use 
plate glass in our 
front but used large 
eheck rail two light 
— " windows with a tran- 

4 som above, giving all 
the light possible. 
The transom over our 
office door is an art 
glass transom with 
the words ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ worked 
in a pretty design. 
The transom over the 
large window at the 
left of the bookkeep- 
er’s desk has a bun- 
galow done in art 
glass in it. We have 
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office is that it should This illustration of the window arrangement in the front of the office of the Blytheville Lumber Co. a couple of small 
be planned to save shows how the large check rail windows are used instead of plate glass, with wide transoms light globes which 
steps, as @ modern above the windows. The art glass transom with the motto, “Own Your Home,” is also shown. burn at night just 


kitchen is planned. 
An office can easily be too large. In planning an office, unless it is to 
be a new plant, one must take into consideration the present arrange- 
ment and make such changes as can be made without having the 
expense prohibitive. 

‘‘We have made several changes in our office arrangement in the 
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back of these tran- 

soms and make these designs show up mighty pretty from the street. 
‘One enters our office into a lobby of 16 x 18 feet finished nicely 
with a beamed ceiling and a colonnade going into the store room. 
The man who receives and writes up the orders has his desk imme- 
diately in front of the office door and just in front of colonnade. We 
have designated his desk ‘‘Sales Manager.’’ He has a flat top desk 
30 inches wide, and the customer may be seated directly in front of 
him. We use a register which makes three copies of orders, one is a 
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dray ticket, which goes to the yard man; one an invoice, which is 
mailed daily to the customer; the other is the charge ticket, from 
which the bookkeeper makes his posting. The register is on the 
sales manager’s right, in a little recess built in the desk to fit it. 
When he writes up an order he places the invoice and charge ticket 
together on a file such as banks use for their deposit slips. This file 
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is on his left. 

‘*On another file of the same kind, which is located on his right 
just behind the register, he places the dray ticket. You will note that 
the yard foreman’s desk is located in the colonnade with just a 
passageway between his desk and the sales manager’s. He keeps a supply 
of bills of lading, credit memorandums, sack tags etc. in his desk 
and has a board with a clip on it for his car check slips and outgoing 
orders. He has only to reach across the passageway between his 
desk and the sales manager’s to get the orders from the order file. 
The yard foreman has charge of all deliveries, also of unloading and 
checking incoming stock. ; 

‘‘Our storeroom is 18x44 feet. We find it big enough for the 
stock we carry. Please note location of wrapping counter and of 
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Warren shelving for displaying tools, brushes 
and builders’ hardware. There is no waste 
space in our store and it is so arranged that 
orders ean be filled with all possible dispatch 
and without unnecessary steps on the part of 
the clerks. We have a man whose business it 
is to look after the store and at odd times he 
assists the bookkeeper. 


‘‘The space allotted to the manager’s desk 
and bookkeeper is 16x18 feet. If it is de- 
sired to fence this off from the lobby it could 
be done with a lattice partition, but we prefer 
it as it is. Thea manager’s desk is a flat top 
double type. I formerly had an office parti- 
tioned off in the rear of the store room but 
preter the present arrangement very much. 
The bookkeeper and his assistant use the op- 
posite side of the desk from me and as I go 
thru my mail or the files I can readily pass 
any papers or information to them without 
leaving my chair. The vault and ‘kitchen,’ 
which we eall our little private consultation 
room, is conveniently located for us all. We 
do not employ a stenographer. I can write a 
letter on the typewriter about as quick as I 
could dictate it and have a machine on a 
swinging shelf on the right of my desk. We 
also have another machine which the book- 
keeper and his assistant use and we find that 
with our system we can get our letters out 
very readily without being bothered with a 
stenographer. We have, however, contem- 
plated adding one to our force and could fit 
him or her into our present system if the 
volume of business demanded it. 


‘*We have only recently added to our force 
a young man who in addition to having had 
experience in the retail lumber business is a 
first class draftsman. It is his business to 
make sketches, drawings, blue prints ete. and 
make out material bills from same. At present 
he has a drawing board in one corner of the 
lobby but after we have tried the proposition 
out a little further we expect to build a service 
room across the lobby from the manager and 
bookkeeper, which will be in charge of this 
gentleman and will constitute our plan depart- 
ment. 


‘*‘T am much pleased with this office 
arrangement and find we can handle our trade 
systematically and give the Zip Service which 
all contractors and carpenters demand.’’ 





Some New Beaver Board Helps 


The Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, N. Y., 
have just mailed to approximately thirty-five 
thousand reliable job carpenters some sugges- 
tions as to methods of securing the most at- 
tractive results from applying Beaver board. 
Plans have been prepared showing three ways 
of using Beaver board in a living room and 
these plans are being sent to all who request 
detailed plans and specification sheets. Inci- 
dentally, the name of the retail lumberman in 
the vicinity who handles Beaver board is given 
on a separate sheet. These are simply two of 
the helps the Beaver Board Companies are ex- 
tending to the retail lumbermen who handle 
their products. At present over one million 
square feet of Beaver board is being applied 
daily. 





What a Rip Saw Will Do 


ARKANSAS City, KAan., June 29.—One day 
the Comley Lumber Co., of this city, found 
itself short of 2x4’s-18. The company did have, 
however, an overstock of 2x6’s-18, purchased at 
a figure considerably under the market. The 
company operates a rip saw and in this emer- 
gency ripped the 2x6’s to 2x4’s, standard width. 
which left some good sound strips, care being 
taken to rip off pieces so that they would remain 
good. These rippings were then taken, sawed 
to 9-foot lengths and spiked together with 16- 
penny nails, one nail in the middle and one 
about eight inches from each end. The built 
up 2x4’s were used without difficulty for studs 
and the company moved its overstock of 2x6’s, 
purchased at a low cost, at the prevailing price 
for 2x4’s-18. 


ADDS TWO ASSISTANT SALES MANAGERS 


LyMAN, Miss., June 28.—General Sales Man- 
ager I. C. Wilson, of the Ingram-Day Lumber 
Co., has added two assistant sales managers to 
his staff. They are E. B. Stewart, assistant in 
pine sales, domestic and export; and F. O. 
Ackles, assistant in hardwood sales. 


Mr. Stewart came to Ingram-Day June 16 
after eleven years spent with the Standard Ex- 
port Lumber Co., of New Orleans. The last 
several years he was in charge of the Gulfport 
office for this company. Since the Ingram-Day 
Lumber Co. does some wholesaling along with 
its big volume of manufacturing, Mr. Stewart’s 
buying acquaintance should be valuable to his 
new employers. Mr. Ackles was reared in the 
hardwoods of West Virginia and was formerly 
a manufacturer at Pent Springs, W. Va. 


Mr. Wilson is regarded as one of the ablest 
sales managers among southern pine mills. 
Handling the output of seven mills of the In- 
gram-Day Lumber Co. with a total capacity of 
500,000 feet a day is a man’s sized job, and 
Mr. Wilson has been a big factor in the prog- 
ress and success of the Ingram-Day Lumber 
Co. He has added Mr. Stewart and Mr. Ackles 
to his sales force for the purpose of relieving 
himself of some of the details and at the same 
time increasing the efficiency of his department. 

The Ingram-Day Lumber Co. owns and oper- 
ates four mills and has three others under con- 
tract operating in Ingram-Day timber. In the 
first four are the band, cireular and gang mill 


at Lyman cutting in longleaf timber; two saw- 
mills at Yarbo, Ala., with planing mill and dry 
kiln cutting as fine virgin longleaf pine as 
grows anywhere in the South; a hardwood mill 
at Wood Bluff, Ala., and a mixed hardwood and 
pine operation at Winchester, Miss. The con- 
tract mills are at Chatom and Loper, Ala., and 
Magee, Miss. These mills are located on the 
Gulf & Ship Island, the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern, the Mobile & Ohio and the Louisville 
& Nashville railroads. 

The presiding genius or general manager of 
all these mills is A. S. Mitchell. His energy, 
vision and action are the elements so largely re- 
sponsible for the expansion of the Ingram-Day 
interests. 

The Ingram-Day Lumber Co., by the way, 
sells its product almost 100 percent by mail. It 
has always enjoyed the confidence of a goodly 
group of retail dealers, and Mr. Wilson has fol- 
lowed a policy of acquainting the trade con- 
stantly with what he has to offer thru what he 
ealls his ‘‘ Silent Messenger,’’ or a rather elab- 
orate stock sheet of four pages. But recently 
he has been trying out another kind of mes- 
senger, one who is not the silent kind but an 
attractive young woman who knows lumber, in 
the person of Mrs. Hazel G. Tebault. Mrs. 
Tebault recently returned from a trip that 
pretty well covered the northeastern States, 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, and she re- 
ports that she was a real surprise to some of 
the good dealers who tried to quiz her. 





PITHY DISCUSSION OF 


In its issue of June 19 the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN reprinted from the Nebraska State 
Journal a communication to that paper written 
by F. A. Good, of Cowles, Neb., a progressive 
retail lumberman of that State and a former 
president of the Nebraska Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, in which some light was 
thrown on the question of retail lumber prices. 
The publication of this letter in the Nebraska 
State Journal developed some other correspond- 
ence of a rather spicy nature that probably 
will be of interest to readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and at the same time enliven by 
a bit of humor the somewhat serious situation 
that now exists in the lumber trade generally. 
In the issue of June 23 of the Nebraska State 
Journal appeared the following communication 
under the head ‘‘Lumber Prices’’: 


To the Editor of the State Journal: I have 
been wondering what kind of a trade sheet, that 2 
by 4 lumber journal, printed in Lincoln, could be, 
after the fun that was made of it in your issue of 
June 4. From the tone of the fun, it would in- 
dicate that the shoe fit pretty close, and was pinch- 
ing a corn that needed removing. 

The fact that if other things mentioned are 
twice as high, or higher, as in 1914, is no reason 
whatever that lumber should be three and four 
times as high, or higher. Every article mentioned 
in comparison, was manufactured or grown during 
the six years from 1914 to 1920. But the tree from 
which the lumber was cut, was there ready for the 
ax and saw. The only legitimate advance in price 
that could be placed on it would be the increase 
in wages, freights, and handling; the balance is 
profiteering pure and simple. 

Some years back the wholesale trade in the west 
Coast sent representatives to the middle West to 
investigate retail prices of lumber. They reported 
back that the retailers were making on eight differ- 
ent classes of lumber, such as dimensions, drop 
siding, and shiplap, $2.50 per thousafid feet, just 
for handling it after the freight was paid to their 
station. So there must have been some profiteering 
before the war. Beat it if you can. 

I met a friend some years ago that had managed 
two line lumber yards for two different firms at 
different times and places; but he said money could 
not hire him for that kind of business again, for 
the reason that he could not say that his soul was 
his own. This was before the war; what he would 
say now, is not recorded. 

I used to scalp in carlots of lumber a little my- 
self, and have a lot of old bills on hand yet that I 
could refer to on prices that would be interesting 
reading. Furthermore I understand the retail sys- 
tem of dealing with the public. I want to be un- 
derstood as saying that they are handing to us 
nothing but persimmons, that they have us at their 
mercy, and we have to take their medicine until 
the people take hold of the commodities and sell 
direct to the consumer, as they do in Queensland, 
Australia. 

A. M TEMPLIN. 


RETAIL LUMBER PRICES 


On the following day in the same paper ap- 
peared a communication under the heading 
‘‘Fixing the Figures’’ as follows: 


OmaHa, NeEB., June 23.—Editor Journal: My 
article in today’s issue looks as if it had been 
doctored by some retail lumberman. It certainly 
put me in very bad shape to the public. 

The devil made me say $2.50 per thousand feet, 
where it should be $20.50 per thousand. Kindly 
correct. Yours truly, 

A. M. TEMPLIN. 


The next chapter in the controversy appeared 
in the Lincoln paper the following day im a 
communication from F. A. Good under the head 
‘*As to Lumber Prices’’ as follows: 


CowLes, NEB., June 24.—To the Editor of the 
State Journal: A. M. Templin, reformed lumber 
scalper (see signed confession, State Journal, June 
23), arises for the moment to commend Queens- 
land (see map of the world, public library) to us, 
where, he alleges, ‘“‘the people take hold of com- 
modities.” Really in this altruria land, quite at 
our antipodes, they must fairly overdo the social- 
istic theory of Karl Marx, for he contended that 
“governments” should take hold of commodities, 
factories, farms etc. and operate them for the 
“people.’’ A beautiful theory endorsed exclusively 
by the “toilers” who have no commodities, fac- 
tories, farms etc. 

A few years since, after an investigation, the 
Kansas agricultural school announced that the cost 
of production of the average bushel of wheat was 
63 cents. Yesterday papers carry information that 
the cost is now $2.15, or about three and one-half 
times its former figure. If we should apply the 
same percentage to lumber, its present market price 
would nearly double. For a fact, building ma- 
terials are quite at the bottom of any list of mer- 
chandise. 

Mr. Templin’s allegation that “lumber is_ three 
or four times higher, or more” than in 1914 is 
hyperbole, pure and simple. (Q. v., def., hyperbole ; 
the truth,- the whole truth and more than the 
truth.) Should this scalping friend of ours pro- 
duce from his archives some relic of lumber prices 
when the world was young and our per capita cir- 
culation about $11.00 per, why we will bite our 
thumb at him and counter by making an exhibition 
of some old scale tickets showing corn we sold at 
11 cents per bushel of seventy pounds, which would 
be changing the subject, so to speak. 

Scalping lumber (to which count Mr. Templin 
pleads guilty) is somewhat analogous to bucket 
shopping grain. One gets into the business with 


an initial equipment of one roller top desk. (And 
it’s quite out of the legitimate, you know.) Those 
operating are ever apt to stub a toe. Yet we hope 


Mr. Templin made a nice cleanup and sat out of 
the game at the right moment. 

There are really many fine men conducting re- 
tail lumber yards. They are usually found to be 
the leading progressive spirits of their community. 
We know no dearer word in the English lexicon 
than the word “home,” and the lumberman—he 
is the chap who furnishes the material part of a 


home. 
F. A. Goon. 
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THE COMMUNITY BUILDER 





Community Club Brings Fiuaaiie and Merchants Together 


[By Charles H. Wheelock, Secretary Battle Creek (Mich.) Community Club] 


We are led to believe that the Battle Creek 
Community Club is a somewhat unique organ- 
ization as compared with other community or- 
ganizations, a special feature being found in 
the fact that our special and most pronounced 
work is an effort to create and continue a more 
friendly feeling and better understanding be- 
tween the country people, representing the pro- 
ducing class; and the dwellers in the city, who 
largely represent the consumers of the products 
of the farms. 

In December last a committee was appointed 
by the chairman of the Merchants’ Dinner Club, 
which, for a better name was termed the ‘‘Co- 
operative Community Committee.’’ The under- 
signed was made chairman, the other two mem- 
bers being a hardware merchant, in close touch 
with the farming community, and J. H. Brown, 
associate editor and field representative of the 
Michigan Farmer and editor of the farm de- 
partment of the Battle Creek ‘‘Enquirer and 
Evening News.’’ Mr. Brown’s being an hon- 
orary member of various farm organizations 


An invitation was extended to the members 
of the Farmers’ Club to a dinner at the Post 
Tavern, the leading hostelry of the city, on the 
date of the regular noon lunch of the Mer- 
chants’ Dinner Club. This was the first of a 
series of get together dinners attended by the 
leading merchants of the city, who with their 
wives were hosts to the farmers and their wives, 
the dinners costing $1 per plate. From north, 
south, east and west came the farmers and their 
wives, representing Grangers, Gleaners and 
farmers’ clubs. At each one of these gather- 
ings a competent photographer was present and 
took a flashlight picture of the merry crowd of 
country and city people, and a framed picture, 
of large dimensions was presented to each farm- 
ers’ organization represented. 

The ‘‘feed’’ and the pictures were the least 
important of the doings at these ‘‘get to- 
gether’’ meetings. The regular programs of 
the Merchants’ Dinner Club were carried out, 
showing to the guests from the country that the 
object and work of the dinner club was not to 





farmer vying with that of the merchant. Of 
course, everybody must admit that the pro- 
ducer of the good things to eat has a wonder- 
ful advantage over the dependent city house- 
wife, and who shall say that the farmer’s wife 
does not appreciate and enjoy the vantage 
ground. 

Our constitution and bylaws, carefully drawn 
and properly adopted at a largely attended 
meeting, define the object and aim of the com- 
munity club and the duties of its members. 

The officers and executive committee consist 
of a president, secretary, treasurer and seven 
vice presidents; one from each of the five farm 
organizations represented, one from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and one from the Merchants’ 
Dinner Club. There are three standing com- 
mittees: The program committee; the economic 
improvement committee and the social im- 
provement committee, being made up of rep- 
resentatives of each of the different organiza- 
tions represented in the community club mem- 
bership. 




















FARMERS AND CITY FOLKS PARTICIPATING IN BANQUET OF BATTLE CREEK (MICH.), COMMUNITY CLUB 


close to Battle Creek made him a most valuable 
member of our committee. 

Our first move was to attend the monthly 
meeting of the Pennfield Township Farmers’ 
Club. In our party were the president of the 
Merchants’ Dinner Club (which club has for 
some time been the Battle Creek Chamber of 
Commerce in action), and the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. In this first meeting 
with the farmers we endeavored to ascertain 
what the merchants of Battle Creek could do 
to create a better understanding between the 
country and city. The farmers and their wives, 
being ‘‘at home,’’ were quite willing to relieve 
their minds of whatever had created a bad im- 
pression of the city merchants. 

We carried back to the city two complaints 
of those made. They were the facts that there 
was no special meeting place for the farmers 
and their wives in the city, where they could 
come together for the home trip after their 
shopping was done; also that the ‘‘No Parking 
Here’’ signs placed on different streets were 
considered by the farmers as evidence that their 
patronage was not appreciated by the mer- 
chants. 


fix prices to pay for farm produce or for the 
retail merchant to charge the farmer, but was 
for the purpose of helping to make life in Bat- 
tle Creek worth living. Then we hoped to be 
able to show our country friends that we 
wanted to help make life in the country more 
enjoyable and profitable for them. 

The-outcome of the Post Tavern meetings 
and the meetings of our committee with the 
various farm organizations was the organiza- 
tion of the Battle Creek Community Club, the 
members being either members of the Mer- 
chants’ Dinner Club (whose members are also 
members of the Battle Creek Chamber of Com- 
merce) or of some farm organization. We 
now have a membership of about two hundred 
and fifty; one-half, or more, being farmers 
and their wives. 

We meet on the third Friday of each month 
in the spacious dining hall of the Masonic Tem- 
ple. The business meeting is preceded by a 
sumptuous feast provided by the farmers’ wives 
and the wives of the merchants. There is a 
general mix up at the tables, both of the coun- 
try and city people and of the eatables fur- 
nished, the culinary art of the wife of the 


Community singing is an important feature 
of our gatherings, both in the Merchants’ Din- 
ner Club and in the community club. We have 
held but three monthly meetings of the com- 
munity club, each one being of more interest 
and value that the preceding one. Milo Camp- 
bell, farmer candidate for governor of Michi- 
gan, was an interesting speaker at the April 
meeting, not with a politieal speech, but with 
an earnest appeal to the farmers to continue 
their efforts in meeting the demand for the 
necessities of life and to the merchants to keep 
at the most praiseworthy work being done by 
the community club; which line of work, he 
claimed, would do much to solve the farm prob- 
lem and settle the differences existing between 
the produeer and the consumer and between 
capital and labor. 

Members of the Merchants’ Dinner Club and 
the community club are continually responding 
to calls and invitations from different sections 
for assistance in forming similar organizations 
and for information regarding the work of the 
community club. 

The publicity given the doings of the dinner 
club and the community club, not only by our 
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local papers but by other publications both in 
and outside the State of Michigan, has been 
of much service in placing the community idea 
(in our case the Battle Creek Community Club 
idea) before the public. 

In the farm bureau movement now sweeping 
the country some agency similar to our com- 
munity club is needed as a sort of balance wheel 
to prevent the possible creeping into that or- 
ganization of the spirit and doctrines of rabid 
socialism; for, when the members of the farm 
bureau actually appreciate their numerical and 
financial strength, the counsels of wise and 
patriotic statesmen will be needed in the gov- 
erning body of the possibly unwieldly mass of 
undisciplined and ‘‘undecided’’ members. 

The June meeting of the Battle Creek Com- 
munity Club will be held at the residence of a 
leading member of the club, out of doors, if 
the weather will permit, or in a large barn, if 
stormy; with a picnic dinner, songs, games, 
speeches, and some special features. 

If the community spirit, as manifested in 
the workings of our but recently formed organ- 
ization, can help in the solving of some of the 
perplexing and important problems now con- 
fronting the nation, we shall be only too glad 
to lend aid and encouragement in the cultiva- 
tion of that spirit of brotherhood and helpful- 
ness. 


ISSUES REPORT ON ALASKA PULPWOOD 


On June 20 the Forest Service published a 
report on the pulpwood resources of Tongass 
national forest in southeastern Alaska. The 
purpose of the survey was to indicate the re- 
sources of that district, show the amount of cap- 
ital required for development, point out pros- 
pective markets, and state the arrangements 
that the Government will be willing to make 
with parties who wish to bring out from Alaska 
raw material for paper making. 

Within the last four years the Forest Service 
has brought about the sale of 420,000,000 feet 
of saw timber in Alaska, and these forests con- 
tain an estimated stand of 100,000,000 cords of 
wood suitable for pulp. This is equivalent to 
50,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 

There is plenty of water power to manufac- 
ture Alaskan wood into pulp. The development 
of the streams will produce 100,000 horse power, 
possibly 250,000, as no accurate survey has been 
made. 

The Tongass region is rough. The rivers are 
generally short, with swift currents. Road mak- 
ing will be expensive in most parts, because the 
streams flow in narrow gorges; but, as an offset 
to this, most of the valuable timber is found near 
the banks of the rivers ar along the shores of 
the numerous arms of the sea which ramify thru 
the land in many directions. 

The southern end of the Tongass forest lies 
about seven hundred fifty miles north of Seattle. 
The region is favored with many excellent har- 
bors which will make shipments easy by water 
to all ports of our Pacific coast as well as to the 
Orient and to South America. 

The climate is described as mild near the sea 
where the best timber grows. The mean annual 
temperature at Sitka, Alaska, is only two de- 
grees below that of Seattle; but inland the 
climate is colder. 

The limit of merchantable timber in that re- 
gion is about two thousand five hundred feet 
above sea level. So far as temperature is con- 
cerned, work in the woods may be carried on 
the whole year, but operations are not profitable 
during the short days of winter. 

Western hemlock is the prevailing timber tree 
in that region. It grows rapidly and is suitable 
for either mechanical or chemical pulp, alone or 
in mixture with other wood. This hemlock forms 
60 percent of the forest. It is being extensively 
used for pulp in British Columbia. 

Next after hemlock comes Sitka spruce, which 
forms about 20 percent of the stand. There is 
some western red cedar, yellow cedar, a little 
cottonwood, white fir, pine, and birch. The 
stand of all species for the Tongass forest is 
estimated at 9,000 feet per acre; but in excep- 
tionable cases the stand amounts to 100,000 
feet per acre. The total stand in what is known 
as the Behm Canal Unit is about 1,000,600,000 





feet, of which 88 percent is hemlock and spruce. 

The quality of the timber varies, but the 
spruce averages the best, while hemlock is apt 
to be defective. The cottonwood in that part of 
Alaska is good for pulp but because the trunks 
are rough is not recommended for lumber. 

The report deals rather fully with all the 
problems that will interest a manufacturer who 
might consider operations there, including labor 
and other supplies. 


MAKES AN ENVIABLE YEAR’S RECORD 


TEXARKANA, TEX., June 28.—There are 
probably few concerns in the country with a 
capital of $50,000 that can show total sales of 
$189,000 in 1919, but this is the record of the 
Alto Mill & Lumber Co., manufacturer of sash, 
doors, special millwork, lumber and shingles, 
of this city. J. A. Cramer, president and 
manager of the company, is rightfully proud of 
this record, but he does not hesitate to say that 
it was not secured by luck but by hard work 
twelve hours a day and 365 days in the year. 
Needless to say, Mr. Cramer and his associates 
had no time to play golf and by their close ap- 
plication to the details a wonderful business has 
been built up in a short time. 

A brief history of the progress of the Alto 
Mill & Lumber Co. since its organization will 
not be amiss and in this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Cramer has been the 
guiding spirit thruout all its and its predeces- 
sor’s activities. The Alto Mill & Lumber Co. 
was organized March 1, 1919, being a reor- 
ganization of the Trigg-Hill Lumber Co. here. 
The name Alto was selected by Mr. Cramer and 
was formed by taking the first letter of each of 
the States into which the company ships its 
millwork—Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Mr. Cramer is a man of wide ex- 
perience in the lumber and millwork business, 
having for sixteen years had charge of the plant 
of Charles T. Abeles & Co. at Little Rock, Ark., 
leaving that concern three years ago to take 
the management of the Trigg-Hill Lumber Co. 
here. On the reorganization of the Trigg-Hill 
concern into the Alto Mill & Lumber Co. Mr. 
Cramer became president and manager. His 
associates are C. R. Johnson, vice president, and 
Ira L. Titus, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Cramer has a reputation as a first class mill- 
man and he it is who supervises the work of 
the factory and takes the items from the plans, 
making full size detail drawings, besides esti- 
mating and billing the work in the mill. Mr. 
Titus has charge of the books and looks after 
the lumber end of the business. 

So excellent a reputation has been secured by 
the concern for the quality of the work turned 
out that it has more orders offered than it can 
fill and is obliged to turn some business away. 
Were the concern able to secure a few more 
competent mill mechanics, Mr. Cramer says, it 
could easily increase its business by 20 percent. 
At that, the $189,000 business of last year will 
be eclipsed by 20 percent this year, which will 
be 350 percent more business than was done in 
1917. The Alto company expects to make im- 
provements in its factory and also to put up 
several yard sheds for dry stock that will have 
18,000 feet of floor space. 
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USE OF FOREST PRODUCTS IN TEXAS 


Datias, TEx., June 28.—The yearly per 
capita use of lumber, cordwood, and other forest 
products in Texas now amounts to the equivalent 
of 980 board feet, according to information 
published by the Texas Forestry Association, 
at College Station. It is not believed that the 
actual quantity of forest products used in the 
State will ever decrease, tho the per capita de- 
mand may decline. Increase of population and 
development will keep the consumption up to 
what it is now. 

It is expected that Texas must turn to the 
Pacific coast for supplies, as forests within its 
borders and in neighboring regions become de- 
pleted. In view of that situation it is ree- 
ognized that the State should lose no time in 
providing for reforestation of such of its own 
cut-over lands as promise new growth. Special 


consideration should be given to pine lands. 
Originaliy, the State had 10,000,000 acres of 
southern pine forest, and not more than one- 
fourth of that area remains in merchantable 
forest. Four-fifths of the sawmills will cut 
out within the next twelve years. In the east- 
ern part of the State is 6,000,000 acres of cut- 
over land not suitable for agriculture. Nearly 
a million acres of this is producing a second 
growth of pine; the rest is not doing much in 
the way of growing trees. 

Under proper management and protection 
pine lands may yield a growth equivalent to 300 
to 350 board feet a year per acre, and the hope 
lies in putting this land to work growing trees 
as speedily as possible. 





DISCUSS ONTARIO TIMBER SALES 


Port CUNNINGTON, ONT., June 26.—The tim- 
ber commission, in its investigation of condi- 
tions in the lumber industry, having disclosed 
@ great many irregularities, has now arrived at 
the stage where it is receiving suggestions as to 
better methods to be pursued in future. 

Peter White, K. C., suggested that timber 
licenses should be for a substantial period dur- 
ing which the lumberman might reasonably and 
profitably take off the estimated amount of 
pine or other wood, and that instead of charg- 
ing ‘‘a more or less’’ nominal sum in the form 
of Crown dues, these be increased to perhaps $5 
a thousand for white pine and corresponding 
rates for red pine and other woods, also that 
the limits be sold either by public auction or 
tender to the highest bidder as under the former 
system. 

It was the idea of Mr. White that this would 
be in the best interest of all concerned, would 
stimulate the interest of the Government and 
lumbermen from a standpoint of fire protection, 
and would tend to prevent wastefulness in cut- 
ting operations and also prevent the sacrifice of 
immature timber on the part of the licensees. 

Justice Riddell, who, with Mr. Justice Latch- 
ford, is conducting the inquiry, said that it was 
perfectly apparent there must be more scentific 
forestry in Ontario. 

As showing the trend of public opinion, an 
editorial in the Daily Star, Toronto, June 8, 
is of interest. It follows: 


THE TIMBER WEALTH OF ONTARIO 


The timber resources of Ontario seem always to 
have been in the hands of politicians and never 
in those of a statesman. 

When a lumberman, at his own expense, sends a 
timber cruiser into the wilderness to find, in some 
remote place, a timber tract that nobody knew any- 
thing about, he seems to regard the “find” as one 
that really ought to be his own, for which he ought 
only to pay enough to make his title good, and 
should not be embarrassed by regulations that cost 
him either money or trouble. The timber is of no 
use unless cut ; it stands there thru the years unseen 
of man; he is willing to employ labor and cut it. 
extend the range of human enterprise, meet and 
surmount the difficulties in the vo of getting the 
logs out—he is willing to face all the hazards, take 
all the risks and make what profits he can. Or, 
maybe, if he is shrewd about it, he can sell his 
rights for a neat sum, but if he does, is it not 
because he knows his business and knows where to 
go in search of a customer? 

It is not unnatural, perhaps, that men in the 
timber trade should look upon the forests as theirs 
and feel that rank outsiders should not spoil their 
business by making them compete with each other 
at auction for every tract of timber that any one 
among them may desire to possess ; and it is natural 
enough, perhaps, that these men should regard fees, 
regulations and restrictions as merely being con- 
cessions which politicians feel called upon to make 
to public opinion—restraints which they resent and 
are justified in evading if they can. 

All this may be natural enough, but the serious 
fact of it is that this attitude of mind appears to 
have manifested itself pretty much all along among 
the politicians and officials who have for a genera- 
tion or two had charge of the public domain. The 
regulations are evident meant to sound well 
enough to please the public ear, but not to be put 
into effect in such a way as to inconvenience any- 
body in particular. The airing which Crown lands 
affairs are now receiving, with the new United 
Farmers of Ontario labor government looking on, 
will probably lead to important changes. 


~~~. 


In THE May issue of the Shevlin Equalizer, 
house organ of the Shevlin-Hixon Co., Ben 
Ore., is printed a list of 118 employees of the 
company who own their homes. Any man might 
well be proud to have his name appear in such: 
a list. 
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The Special Prize Winners and Some 
(Observations on the What Happened? Contest 


As announced on page 56 of the June 26 issue of the AMERICAN 
{LUMBERMAN announcement is made herewith of the winners of the five 
special prizes of $5 each in the What Happened? contest. They are: 


Orville T. Derby, Elkhart, Ind. 

A. I. Harlow, Everett, Wash. 

Ruby D. Brown, Tillamook, Ore. 

John P. Barton, Stroud Manager, Simpson Lumber Co., Stroud, Okla. 
R. L. Bayne, Spokane, Wash. 


The ladies have formed the habit of winning prizes offered by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and this contest has been no exception. Miss 
Kathryn Thompson, Knox, Ind., won the third prize and Ruby E. 
Brown, Tillamook, Ore., won one of the special prizes. Investigations 
indicate that 35.8 percent of those who entered the contest were women 
as revealed by their signatures. There are others that the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN suspects were entered by women, but there is nothing at 
hand to prove the truth of this supposition. Another interesting feature 
of the contest was the wide range from which the entries came. 
Thirty States in the United States and Provinces in Canada were ably 
represented in the contest and no section of the country was without 
full representation. 

In instituting the contest the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had no fixed 
idea as to what the prize stories should be like. That was left entirely 
up to the imagination or the experience of those entering the contest. 
It is very evident from the articles submitted in the contest that very 
few people connected with the lumber industry, or knowing anything 
of it, would purchase building material from a mail order house, as 
there were very few indeed who even intimated that a mail order 
house could supply materials even as cheaply as the regular retail 
yards. Another matter very forcibly pointed out was the great diffi- 
culty in changing mail order plans to meet the requirements of a par- 
ticular building site or to suit the needs of the housewife. In other 
words buying a mail order house means buying the house and then 
fitting the building site to it and not fitting the house to the building 
site. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes the retail lumberman generally 


can well give careful study to the articles submitted in this contest. 
One thing brought out very forcibly was the general recognition of 
the need of better houses on the farms and the high purpose which 
retail lumbermen are accomplishing by assisting in the construction 
of modern homes which, not only make life on the farm more pleasant, 
but serve to lighten the burdens of the farm women and help keep the 
young people at home on the farm. One contestant in entering her 
article in the What Happened? contest summed the situation up with 
particular strength as follows: 

‘*T am enclosing herewith my story entitled What Happened? This 
subject is of particular interest to me from both standpoints—that of 
the farmer’s wife and of the retail lumberman. From observations 
I have made of Minnesota and North Dakota country life it has been 
very plain that the large percentage of farmers think of the home as 
the last building to be put up on the farm. They do not seem to realize 
that it would add to their income very materially, not to mention what 
it would mean in the preservation of the mother’s and daughter’s 
health and happiness. 


‘*The home lumber dealer could play a great part in holding this 
need of a modern home on the farm before the farmers until they 
realize and awake to it. There would be no need to mention his 
financial gain. And I can not help but put strong emphasis on the 
point that in order to keep the trade at home courtesy and a friendly 
interest must be exercised to the fullest extent. I firmly believe that 
the retail lumber dealer has a great opportunity placed before him and 
a solemn duty.’’ 

Another very significant feature of the contest was the general real- 
ization of the great aid a woman can be to retail lumbermen in helping 
to plan household features. The home lies near the heart and no one 
can read the articles submitted in the contest without a deeper realiza- 
tion of the dignity and opportunity for service offered to the retail 
lumbermen of the country. 

Other articles submitted in the ‘‘What Happened?’’ contest together 
with the names of those given honorable mention will be printed in 
an early issue. The special prize articles appear below. 





ADVANTAGES OF BUYING AT HOME 


A short time ago a prominent citizen and 
his wife called at our office with a plan book 
of ready-cut homes put out by a large manu- 
facturer. They had selected the home that they 
wished to build, had the plans and specifications 
for it and had fully made up their minds to send 
in their order that day; but before doing so 
they thought that they would stop at our office 
and see what we would charge them for the same 





A check for $2 sent to F. R. Spencer, 
429 Pender Street, East Vancouver, 
B. C., for an entry in the What Hap- 
pened? contest has been returned to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN bear- 
ing the notation ‘‘Not in Directory.’’ 
The check will be forwarded upon re- 
ceipt of proper address. 


_ THE SERVICE ROOM DID IT 


Uncle Joe and Aunt Sarah had decided to 
build on their old home place, a swell new mod- 
ern house with all the conveniences just like 
the folks in town have. Uncle Joe had been 
rather slow to give his approval, as he said 
‘‘Jumber is awful high,’’ but Aunt Sarah said 
that she was going to send for a catalog from 
a mail order company that advertised to sell 
complete house patterns direct to the "ha 








home, having read our advertisement in which 
we guaranteed to ‘‘Meet and Beat’’ any mail 


builder at a saving of 50 percent. 





order proposition. The following conversation 
took place: 


**Good morning, Mr. Smith. What can I do 
for you today.’’ 

Well, Mr. Derby, my wife and I have de- 
cided to send and get this home called the AL- 
WIN, put out by the Company. They 
furnish the home complete excepting foundation, 
plaster, cement and brick for $3,850 on board 
cars at Chicago, ready-cut and plainly marked 
so any one can erect it in a short time. How- 
ever, there are a few changes that we would 
like to make and I thought it best to stop and 
see you and find out your best proposition for 
the same home.’’ 

‘¢Well, Mr. Smith, our story will not be a 
long one. We will furnish you the same home 
complete as they specify for $200 less than you 
may pay for it after you have it built. You 
will not have to pay a cent in advance, and we 
will furnish you with the material just e- you 
need it. You understand, of course, if you 
buy the mail order house it will all come in the 
same car and you will have to arrange for a 
good, clean, dry place to store your finishing 
lumber in, and also you will have to be very 
careful in handling it or you will damage some 
of it. Also you will have to pay about ninety 
dollars’ freight on the car and get it unloaded 
in two days or pay demurrage at the rate of 
$3 a day. When you finally get it out to your 
place it will be badly mixed up and more or less 
damaged on the account of inexperienced han- 
dling. I also honestly believe that it will cost 
you more than to buy the lumber of us and let 
us erect your home. You also spoke of some 
changes; they would be impossible with the 
ready-cut home but we will make them for you 


and if they don’t take any more material than 
as originally planned we will not charge you 
any more. You can make these changes as you 
go along. You must remember, too, that if 
you cut any of the lumber furnished by the 
ready-cut man by mistake you will not have 
enough to build your home. Our material will 
be in long lengths and you will have a great 
plenty to build the home with. We will not 
figure the bill at all. You just leave the plans 
here in our office and let us know when you are 
ready to start and we will do the rest. Now in 
view of the fact that we guarantee to save ‘you 
over two hundred dollars of the cost of this 
home and will let you pay for it after it is 
built, will you not give me the order? Then, 
too, Mr. Smith, if you need any assistance in 
paying for it we stand in pretty good at the 
bank and can get you the money without your 
paying any 2 percent commission on it.’’ 
What was the result of this conversation? 
I sold the home and had the pleasure of calling 
on Mr. and Mrs. Smith in their new home and 
they told me how glad they were that they 
bought it from me and not from the mail order 
house, for, as Mrs. Smith said, ‘‘ You know, Mr. 
Dalrymple sent and got the home that we had 
planned on and they had a frightful time in 
building it, nothing seemed to fit and they were 
running to the lumber yard every day to get 
something to help out. When they finally did 
get it completed it looked as if it was moved 
off of a shelf in some store and set on the lot, 
no individuality at all, and cost them completed 
about seventy-five dollars more than our house 
did. If you know of any one that seriously 
contemplates building a ready-cut home send 
them to me and I will send you a CUSTOMER.’’ 
OrvILLE T. DerBy, Elkhart, Ind. 


One day they were in town and got the 
catalog in the mail at the post office. Aunt 
Sarah opened it right there and, as Uncle Joe 
said, mighty near went crazy about the pictures 
and house plans and low prices shown in the 
catalog. Joe was more conservative, and said 
that the big claims of ‘‘them catalog fellers’’ 
reminded him of the picture on a package of 
garden seed of a big 50-pound watermelon split 
open so as to show how thin the rind was and 
how red and juicy the meat was; and most of 
the seeds wouldn’t even sprout, and if some of 
the vines did live they would have a few little 
runty sour melons that would give you colic and 
malaria to eat them. 

As they started to drive out of town they 
came to the lumber yard of the Home Lumber 
Co. and there on the front of the main shed was 
a big, attractive sign that commanded their at- 
tention. Joe stopped the car to see what it 
was all about. There was a picture of a fine 
house and the sign said that the Home Lumber 
Co. would draw plans, give prices on complete 
homes, furnish all materials, and concluded with 
an invitation to visit the service room. ‘‘Let’s 
go in,’’ said Uncle Joe. ‘‘Now, Joe,’’ said 
Sarah, ‘‘don’t let them slick fellers talk you 
into something and cheat you blind. I’m going 
to take this catalog along to be safe.’’ 

When they got into the service room Sarah 
was more surprised than Joe. It was a regular 
room with a polished hardwood floor and a nice 
velvet rug in the center, dainty curtains were on 
the windows, a colonnade with a built-in book- 
case was at one end of the room and a fireplace 
and handsome mantel on one side—everything 
was just like a sure enough room to live in— 
like she would like to have in her own home. 
They sat down in comfortable chairs and Mr. 
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Powell, the manager, talked to them about what 
kind of a house they wanted and showed them 
various plans and made suggestions to help them 
decide just what they did want. Mrs. Roe took 
charge of Sarah and showed her around the room 
and also explained to her a number of built-in 
features which would make the kitchen and din- 
ing room so much more convenient and lighten 
the house work. Then she helped her to decide 
on an arrangement of the rooms for the greatest 
comfort and convenience as well as harmony and 
attraction. After spending a thoroly enjoyable 
half hour they had both agreed on everything 
about their new home and Mr. Powell had drawn 
a rough sketch from which an elaborated plan 
could be taken. Mr. Powell had figured esti- 
mates on a good many houses of practically the 
same size and general arrangement and specifica- 
tions, so it didn’t take him many minutes to 
give them a price on the house bill complete. 
The house was just what they wanted and it 
filled their wishes so well that the price was 
really cheaper than they expected it would be, 
and Aunt Sarah forgot to compare with the 
catalog prices. So Uncle Joe told Mr. Powell 


to get a good contractor as he wanted to get’ 


the house started right away. The old couple 

left the office as happy as if they were on their 

honeymoon. After they had gone Mrs. Roe 

found a mail order catalog for ready-cut houses 

on the library table in the service room. 

JOHN P. Barton, Stroud Manager, Simpson 
Lumber Co., Stroud, Okla. 


MODERN RETAILING GETS THE ORDER 


Twenty years before, John and Ann had 
sketched their ideal of a home, a rough outline 
suggested by minds engrossed in the hard task 
of wringing from the acres of the farm wealth 
that, transmuted into money, would provide sus- 
tenance for the little flock and pay the inter- 


_~What 9 
Happened { 





est on the mortgage, with an occasional dent 
in the size of the unpaid principal. They had 
welcomed the newcomers as the years passed, 
despite the added burdens they entailed, con- 
tent with that happiness bred of hardships 
shared and difficulties overcome when hallowed 
by loving companionship and codperation. 

And then—into their lives came a new order. 
The fruitage of their acres doubled, trebled, in 
money value. The mortgage melted away into 
ashes in the parlor stove, the bank account grew 
plethoric, and as these changes were wrought 
came leisure to observe, to study, to plan 
—plans or dreams that a decade before would 
have been veriest phantasy. The State had 
built highways making the once half-day distant 
town a near neighbor of twenty minutes when 
John bought and learned to drive a flivver. 

And about the evening fire in the home built 
twenty years before they and the younger chil- 
dren began to erect in anticipation a new abode 
—one that would bring to them for the re- 
mainder of life’s journey the’ comforts and con- 
veniences and surcease from labor’s harshness 
that consummates the modern ideal. Dear as 
were the associations connected with the present 
home, its drawbacks and its drudgeries seemed 
to call with imperative beck for the surrender 


thereof that in their places might come the full 
enjoyment of all life had to offer. 

In this labor of love they found much to aid 
in the selection of home equipment, floor ar- 
rangement, wall design and utilities in the 
book an enterprising concern had sent by mail. 
Its pages were embellished with plans, sketches, 
descriptions, of made-to-order houses. Its text 
teemed with statistics of material costs and 
labor costs. It reiterated the great saving of 
money and energy to be accomplished by pur- 
chasing the homes depicted. John found a de- 
sign that suited him exactly—except that he 
would much prefer a different location of the 
bathroom. If only that transposition could 
be made—but! He turned the page.and sought 
further. Ann was delighted with one design, 
but discovered that, imposed upon their build- 
ing site, it failed to utilize the sunlight where 
light was most greatly needed. Mary, the eldest 
at home, gave unqualified approval to another 
until she discovered no provision had been made 
for placing her piano, an oversight emphasized 
by the absence of such in the present home. 

Thrifty always, a characteristic deeply bred 
by the years of pinching now happily past, 
John and Ann agreed that economy demanded 
a compromise with their ideal, and they chose a 
design from the bodk that most nearly approx- 
imated their wishes, and finally drove into town 
to dispatch the order and draw from their treas- 
ure in the bank the payment therefor. 

Since their last previous visit the local yard- 
man in that town had awakened from the sleep 
of an age as antiquated as the home of John and 
Ann; had opened his eyes to a new era in which 
coéperation between buyer and seller had re- 
placed suspicion and indifference; an era in 
which the seller had come to realize that serv- 
ice insures success; an era in which this willing- 
ness to serve was emblazoned from signboards, 
billboards, the newspapers and the trade 
journals. John and Ann could not escape this 
new challenge of the yardman. It heralded the 
new conception of business as helpfulness plus 
selling instead of indifference plus whatever 
orders might drift in. 

John read. Ann read. John shut off the gas 
to read again. Then he threw the clutch into 
neutral and studied this flaring question of his 
wisdom in the course he had outlined. He looked 
at Ann. There came to her eyes a brighter 
glint. Could it be that the yardman would 
enable her to overcome by local construction and 
local plans the defect in the kitchen arrange- 
ment that had been a cloud upon the happi- 
ness of her anticipation? 

‘*Let’s go see,’’ she half whispered, and 
John nodded. 

Armed with the plan book from which they 
had made their selection, John and Ann sought 
out the yard manager. With directness they 
laid before him their choice of book design and 
challenged him to meet the price quoted. Pa- 
tiently, for he was a manager of wisdom and 
had grasped seriously the new idea of service 
in business, the yardman went over the prop- 
osition item by item, suggesting here and there 
bits of additional expense due entirely to 
neighborhood conditions and that would not 
enter into calculations of fixed costs over wide 
territory. John began to realize that the situa- 
tion contained elements with which he was en- 
tirely unfamiliar; elements that meant added 
costs, and ineseapably. 

And Ann learned from the service manager 
that the changes in design she desired would in- 
volve trifling additional costs, if any, were the 
material bought at home. 

The sun was sinking low behind the horizon 
when John and Ann left the office of the yard 
manager and turned homeward, but there was a 
gladness in the eyes of Ann not there that morn- 
ing; a smile rippled about her lips, and she 
rested content in the knowledge that the hazy 
cloud of dissatisfaction that had dimmed her 
day was dissipated and that in her new home 
her desire—her whole desire—was to be 
fashioned. John was silent, except for the occa- 
sional subdued whistle that revealed his satis- 
faction as like unto that of a boy. They had 
left nothing to compromise; their home was to 
be as they wanted it to be, in every detail. 

And in the town a yard manager went home 


that night glowing with the realization that 
service pays—in the accented happiness of 
others, in the consciousness of something really 
worth while, in the assurance of compensated 
recognition and a stable, prosperous business 
career. 

A. I. Hartow, Everett, Wash. 


THINKS PLAN SERVICE DID IT 


Jim Roe, manager of the Home Lumber Co., 
is telling his wife about it that night: 

‘¢Well, Uncle John and Aunt Sarah had set 
there in their car for at least five minutes. I 
could see them look at the book Aunt Sarah had, 
and then at the house on our new sign. Finally 


_Uncle John gets out and they talk some more. 


Pretty soon Aunt Sarah starts to climb out. 

‘*T was just starting over to talk to them 
when I saw her start, so I waited, and they came 
over. We said ‘hello’ all around, and I jollied 
Aunt Sarah about her chicken dinners and straw- 
berry shortcake, and then led the talk around to 
my new sign. Finally she spoke up and said 
they had about decided to send off for one of 
these ready-built houses, but they had seen the 
sign and thought they’d see what I had. Wanted 
to know all about it, so I took them into the 
new service room, and showed ’em the new plan 
book. 

*<T found out what kind of a house they 
wanted—it was named ‘Minidoka’—and then 
showed them two or three of the service’s plans, 
showed Aunt Sarah where she’d get the closet 
room and the built-in features she wanted. 
(She had said she wasn’t so well stuck on her 
mail-order house on that account—and it didn’t 
have enough closets to wad a shot-gun, or any 





built-in features, except a cheap buffet in the 
dining room. 

‘*They thought at first they couldn’t afford 
my kind of a house, but I soon showed ’em 
where they’d have so many extras with their 
mail-order house that there wouldn’t be very 
much, if any, extra cost, and if there was, it 
would be more than made up for with the con- 
veniences. 

‘‘Unele John pooh-pooed the ‘new-fangled 
notions of Sarey’s’ as he called them, so I went 
after him pretty hard about building fine new 
barns for his stock, and letting Aunt Sarah live 
in any old kind of a house. 

‘¢ Anyhow, he finally came round, after I’d 
told him about his good crops of the last year 
or two and the money he’d got for them, and 
how Aunt Sarah deserved the best kind of a 
house. He finally told me to go ahead and figure 
it up and let him know the ‘bad news,’ as he 
put it, and go ahead and get the stuff out there. 

** Yessir, it’s my first sale with the new serv- 
ice, and I’m mighty well pleased with it. I 
was kind of doubtful that I’d ever get anything 
out of it, but this one sale will pay for all it 
costs me for this year, and now that I know 
how it works, you just watch me get some 
others. ’’ 

R. L. Bayne, Spokane, Wash. 


KEEPS SON ON THE FARM 


What Happened? Why, Mr. American Lum- 
berman, that might be our friends, the Pay- 
sons, stopping at the Secolt Lumber Co., early 
last spring. They once were neighbors of ours 
in Portland. When their boy, Wayne, finished 
high school ten years ago they moved into a 
dilapidated little house on a ranch in southern 
Washington and began ‘‘producing.’’ . They 
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steadily enlarged their herd of Jerseys and 
their cream checks grew, so that in spite of set- 
backs they gradually got ahead and made im- 
provements. 

But when Wayne came home from France last 
summer, a lieutenant, he found them still in 
the old house carrying their water from the 
spring. He bought an eighty adjoining his 
father’s, for he had found that he wanted ‘‘to 
work out-of-doors with his hands the rest of his 
life.’’ They named the joint farm Selzwick, 
after the Payson estate in England, and planned 
to farm in partnership. Wayne soon found also 
that to make life worth living he had to have 
Martha Landon, but she ‘‘kept him guessing.’’ 
Finally he learned that, tho she cared a great 
deal for him, she couldn’t decide to marry a 
poor farmer. Besides, her mother was very 
decidedly against it. So by early spring Wayne 
began to think of looking for a job in Port- 
land and selling his eighty; and his mother was 
saying that ‘‘if Wayne didn’t stay on the place 
she just wasn’t going to either.’’ 

Mr. Payson saw that something had to be 
done. Then came the Book of Farm Homes 
from the Secolt Lumber Co.! Mr. and Mrs. 
Payson visited their service room and planned 
and figured. They modified their plans for the 
long-dreamed-of Home-on-the-Hill to have sep- 
arate housekeeping rooms for Wayne and 
Martha, for Mrs. Payson ‘‘Wasn’t going to 
have her daughter-in-law live with her; she 
wanted her to like her.’’ Still Mr. Payson 
couldn’t decide to spend the money for a house 
this year when everything was so high. But 
the lumber company’s plan expert had told them 
of a farmer who had recently had a $10,000- 
house built, figuring that he’de live at least ten 
years longer and that he and his family could 
surely get a thousand dollars’ worth of com- 
fort and pleasure a year from it, so no money 
would be lost. Finally Mr. Payson decided 
theirs would be worth much more to them than 
it cost. Mrs. Payson wrote me all about it; 
‘“and we are going to have the water from the 
spring piped to the house and I’m to have a sink 
and a bathtub with hot water,’’ she wrote, 
adding triumphantly, ‘‘and there’s to be a wash 
room in the basement for the men!’’ That was 
last March. Now the new house is nearly 
finished, and on June 28, Mr. and Mrs. Pay- 
son’s thirtieth wedding anniversary, two happy 
couples are to move into the new Home-on-the 
Hill at Selzwick! 

Here’s to the Secolt Lumber Co! 

Ruspy D. Brown, Tillamook, Ore. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE PRIZE WINNERS 


As announced last week the winners of the 
three major prizes were: 

First Prize, $25—Robert Kingsbury, Mo- 
berly, Mo. 

Second Prize, $15—John F. Camp, Centralia, 
Wash. 

Third Prize, $10—Miss Kathryn Thompson, 
Knox, Ind. 

Thinking that something regarding the life 
and history of the prize winners would be in- 
teresting to its readers the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN herewith presents something regarding 
Mr. Kingsbury and Miss Thompson. Informa- 
tion regarding Mr. Camp has not been received 
as yet. It is surprising to note that Miss 
Thompson, winner of the third prize, is fifteen 
years old and has just completed her junior 
year in high school. 

Mr. Kingsbury is one of the younger genera- 
tion of lumbermen who appreciate the oppor- 
tunity and privileges connected with the busi- 
ness and who are firmly and steadily striving 
to build up and better themselves and their 
community. This is shown by the following 
statement of Mr. Kingsbury regarding himself: 

‘*T like my business. I have hopes and 
dreams that I am working to make come true. 
I want to grow and grow and render good 
service to the lumber trade. I am happy in the 
work that I like and think so essential to the 
‘development of my town and part of the world. 
Wkether it be in business, church or school I 





want to thoroly and silently do such construc- 
tive work as I am capable of so that maybe it 
will not be such a calamity after all that I 
was for a while a worker in the world.’’ 


Robert Kingsbury was born on a farm near 
Estill, Mo., a little more than thirty years ago. 
He spent a good part of his boyhood upon the 
farm and later received the finishing touches 
to his education at Missouri University, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. Early in the spring of 1909 he 
went to work for the C. J. Harris Lumber Co., 
Boonville, Mo. To quote him his object was: 
‘*T was to do whatever needed to be done and 
gain a knowledge of the lumber business. My 
earliest task was to help make concrete blocks, 
an experience that I can never forget. Then 
I piled and hauled and sorted lumber. At 
night I would come down to the office and 
check up the slips and books and try to get 
some real lumber knowledge into my head.’’ 
On the last day of August, 1909, Mr. Kings- 
bury entered the employ of J. T. Cross, Mo- 
berly, Mo., as bookkeeper and salesman. Re- 
garding this Mr. Kingsbury said: ‘‘ We worked 
together splendidly. The retail business estab- 
lished by Mr. Cross late in 1907 grew rapidly. 
Bit by bit I came along and for many years 
it has been the J. T. Cross Lumber Co., and 
I am the junior member of the firm and Mr. 
Cross the senior member.’’ 

For over five years Mr. Kingsbury’s activi- 
ties outside of the business have been along 
educational lines. During this time he has been 
a member of the Moberly board of education 
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in the Contest Winner of Third Prize 
and its secretary and incidentally he is the 
youngest school director Moberly has ever had. 
Mrs. Kingsbury before her marriage was a 
teacher and this doubtless has added interest 
to Mr. Kingsbury’s work in assisting to build 
up the excellent school system Moberly pos- 
sesses today. The Kingsbury’s have one child, 
a daughter nine years old. Shortly before the 
annual meeting of the Northeast Missouri Lum- 
bermen’s Association last winter Mr. Kings- 
bury was appointed secretary-treasurer and has 
taken an active part in building up and main- 


-taining the organization of that association. 


In addition to other activities Mr. Kingsbury 
sometimes writes short poems and stories for 
fun, altho not for publication. 

Miss Kathryn Thompson, Knox, Ind., said 
regarding herself: 


**T am fifteen years old, and have just com- 
pleted my junior year in high school. My father, 
B. H. Thompson, is a retail lumberman in 
northern Indiana and what knowledge I have 
of lumber I have learned from him. When he 
saw the announcement of the contest in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN he wished me to partici- 
pate and suggested some of the troubles which 
attend the erection of mail order houses. I 
read the issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at hand, and then wrote you my idea of ‘What 
Happened?’ ’’ 


value. 


CONSERVING RETAIL CEMENT STOCKS 


Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—Relative to the 
discussion here last week of the cement situa- 
tion, as noted in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
following letter is being sent out to members 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
by J. R. Moorehead, secretary-manager: 

Numerous letters and inquiries are coming to 
this office relative to possible cement supply, both 
for the present and for the future. The situation 
is so acute that we held a conference of the loca) 
dealers here; and a few outsiders, on Friday, June 
18. Nearly five hundred yards were represented, 
At that meeting it was decided to call in the 
representatives of the cement companies. This 
conference with the cement manufacturers was 
held last Monday, June 21. ‘The general result 
of the conference and summary of the information 
obtained was that sufficient cement is on hand, or 
can be manufactured, to supply the demand, but 
that really the whole situation is governed by lack 
of sufficient cars. The cement manufacturers are 
lining stock cars with roofing in order to make as 
many shipments as possible. The consensus was 
that there will not be any considerable improve- 
ment, if at all, in the car supply for the summer 
and fall trade as the situation now presents it- 
self, this in view of the enormous demand for 
cars for grain in the face of the shortage of cars 
and equipment generally. 

It is the intention of this association to call 
in conference cement manufacturers at a later date. 
In the meantime those retailers who participated 
in both conferences advised that the secretary send 
out to its members a letter urging the retailers 
to use discretion and care in the sale and furnish- 
ing of cement, being particular to supply cement 
to such work and projected building as may seem 
essential, such as house building, barns, granaries 
and other farm building necessary to conservation 
and home building. It is, therefore, up to the 
retailer to so distribute the cement which he may 
be able to secure in such a manner and to such 
customers as will supply and care for building and 
improvements most needed to the community un- 
til such time as they may be able to secure larger 
consignments thereof. 

It is left to the line-yard owners to so instruct 
their local managers in such manner as they may 
deem necessary and expedient under the circum- 
stances. 


WOOD SUGAR FROM SAWDUST 


SyracusE, N. Y., June 28.—This is to notify 
southern owners of sawdust heaps that there 
is no chance of a sugar baron buying their mill 
waste to convert it into sugar. This is also to 
notify the southern sugar manufacturers that 
they need not fear the competition of the saw- 
dust heap with their sugar cane. 

Sugar can be obtained from sawdust, but 
such sugar is not the usual table sugar, accord- 
ing to the chemists of the New York State Col. 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse. It is an entirely 
different substance, one of the many so called 
‘“sugars’’ derived from different sources, and 
entirely different in chemical form. The pub- 
lic hope, therefore, that sawdust may be used 
to relieve the present famine in cane sugar, is 
not likely to be realized for a long time to 
come, if ever, according to these authorities. 

‘*An important sugar can be prepared from 
sawdust by hydrolysis with acid,’’ says Dr. 
Louis E. Wise, professor of forest chemistry 
at the New York State College of Forestry,’’ 
but it must not be confused with the sugar of 
the breakfast table. This sugar, prepared from 
wood, is dextrose or glucose, and is identical 
with the sugar obtained by acid treatment of 
starch. The sugar is not identical, however, 
with sucrose, commonly termed ‘cane sugar’ 
or ‘beet sugar.’ Glucose, however, is widely 
used commercially, and is an important food- 
stuff. It is the principal component of corn 
syrups and the like, and has distinct nutritive 
As sucrose can not be prepared from 
glucose, either commercially or in the labora- 
tory, there is little prospect that such a synthe- 
sis will be an accomplished fact in the near 
future. The commercial production of glucose 
from sawdust or other sources probably merits 
thoro investigation.’’ 








From the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association at Seattle, Wash., 
has come a new edition of the handsome book- 
let entitled, ‘‘ Distinctive Homes of Red Cedar 
Shingles.’’ It is now a pretentious volume of 
thirty pages, eight pages having been added to 
the last previous issue. In addition it con- 


tains a number of new illustrations and de- 
signs. 
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Southern!'Pine Manufacturers Give Views 
On Present and Future Trade Conditions 


In last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN, page 74, appeared a number of letters 
from manufacturers of southern pine in which 
they discussed current conditions in the south- 
ern pine market. Other letters received later 
in reply to the same inquiry appear below. A 
perusal of these letters will disclose almost a 
unanimous opinion that owing to the present 
and prospective car shortage orders for lum- 
ber placed later are quite likely to be held up. 
At present prices millmen are not disposed to 
pile up lumber, so that shortage at the mills 
combined with delays in transportation may put 
dealers in a serious situation if they delay order- 
ing until the fall demand for lumber is upon 
them: 


Florida Manufacturer Expects Improvement 


We see in the future, possibly by early Septem- 
ber, a reaction with prices much better than pre 
vailing at present. The large distributers and 
retail yards are holding off buying simply from 
the fact that prices are daily going lower and be- 
cause manufacturers are trying to create a demand 
by making attractive prices and they fear that by 
buying today the price will be lower tomorrow, 
making the demand unusually light. 

I recently spent a week in New York and vicinity 
and I find that owing to the large amount of lum- 
ber in transit, bought at old prices, naturally they 
would rather see the market hold firm and are in 
no mood to buy unless definite delivery can be 
promised, which is out of the question under the 
present transportation conditions. 

We are rather inclined to believe that a number 
of the manufacturers will be disposed to adjust 
their output to conform with the requirements of 
the trade. We do not believe that the demand for 
lumber has entirely ceased. The needs of building 
in the country are enormous and the railroads 
are beginning to place some orders, which we hope 
will be materially increased. While it is true lum- 
ber is accumulating at the mills, demand is bound 
to pick up and advance in prices is bound to come, 
from the fact that dealers are postponing their 
purchases, and when they do get in the market 
it will not be at all surprising if we have a mild 
“runaway” in values #gain. 


Expects Good Fall Trade 

McNary, La.—Within six weeks I have been in 
nearly all the consuming markets of yellow pine, 
and from personal observation I have come to the 
conclusion that the end of the decline in prices has 
been reached and that we are on the eve of a buy- 
ing movement. 

Speaking from a general standpoint, the retail 
yards have very small stocks on hand, but after 
they have completed taking inventory July 1 their 
figures will loom up large in dollars and cents and 
very small in footage. The present stocks on hand 
in the consuming territories will fall far short of 
supplying the anticipated fall demand. The dealers 
seem to realize that the manufacturers are facing 
the most serious car shortage in the history of 
the industry and they are beginning to place their 
orders for fall requirements. 

Regardless of the condition of his stocks, no 
dealer would place orders for stock not needed 
for three or four months, unless he was of the 
opinion that the bottom had been reached. I do 
not believe that there is going to be any wild 
demand for lumber like there was last fall, because 
there is plenty of lumber to supply the demand 
and financial conditions will cause the dealer to 
be more conservative. 

It is true that the building program thruout the 
country has not been abandoned but has been re- 
tarded and held up. It will have to come forward 
eventually ; consequently I am firmly confident that 
the fall season this year will see a tremendous 
demand for lumber. 

W. M. Capy Lumser Co. (INc.), 
S. M. Eaton, Sales Manager. 


Conditions Favor Stability 

LAUREL, M1ss.—In my opinion conditions war- 
rant a stable and satisfactory market. There 
is at the present time a fair demand for all kinds 
of lumber, and the demand for building lumber 
has not as yet turned loose. As soon as the retail 
yards realize that it is necessary for them to re- 
plenish their stock, owing to the insistent calls 
of the home builders, there will be an increased 
demand made upon the manufacturers for ship- 
ments. 


Furthermore, the railroads are going to get in 
the market for a large quantity of material before 
the expiration of another year’s time. The demand 
from the railroads alone will cause prices to become 
steady, and, I am afraid, prices might be advanced 
up to a point to equal the peak which was reached 
in February of this year. I do not think that most 
of the manufacturers are anxious to see such a 
condition, as most of us are much better satisfied 
with a stable market at all times. 

As near as we can learn. most of the yards 
that are stocked up placed their orders last No- 
vember and December when values were very simi- 
lar to the prices which are being quoted today. 
The orders placed during January and February 
were largely emergency orders and did not cover 
any regular line of stock. : 

Furthermore, I 2am confident that these dealers 
need not worry about prices that will be effective 
during the latter part of the summer. As a rule, 
retail prices do not fluctuate as rapidly as the 
prices of the manufacturers, and by the time the 
yards are called upon to sell their lumber they 
will be in position to maintain their present values, 
as doubtless it will be impossible for them to re- 
plenish their stock at any lower figures than those 
which they paid for their lumber in November 
and December. 

Conditions at thé mill indicate that the down- 
ward trend of prices has reached its limit, for all 
the manufacturers are very much discouraged with 
the big break which became effective this spring, 
and I believe most of them have reached a point 
where they will not accept any price that is 
offered them. As soon as the mills take a firm 
stand on the prices they want to get for their 
products buying will become more active and prices 
will naturally advance on that account. 

Wausau SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY, 
A. J. GLassow. 


Playing a Watching Game 
New York, N. Y.—Recently fuel, transporta- 
tion and labor conditions have presented so many 
problems that I am unable to come to any definite 
conclusion as to just what the outcome will be. 
I think that it is a watching game just now. 
Fortunately the mills which the Sales Corpora- 
tion represents are well supplied with orders and 
there is a very low stock of lumber on hand at 
all the mills, with labor conditions unsettled and 
production low. This situation taken in connec- 
tion with car shortage and embargoes prohibits 
the mills from doing a very large business in any 
event; therefore, it seems to me we will have to 
sit tight for a while. 
SOUTHERN PINE SALES CORPORATION, 
CuHas. HILL, General Sales Manager. 


Arkansas Millman Deplores Instability 


An Arkansas manufacturer who does not wish 
his name to be used gives his views as follows: 


There are no fundamental reasons for the pres- 
ent paralysis of the lumber market and I fully 
believe the counteraction will soon take place and 
dealers will lose a big ,opportunity if they allow 
their stocks to dwindle down. There is no doubt 
about inadequate shipping facilities curtailing ship- 
ments for the remainder of this year and many 
mills could not produce above 50 percent of normal 
capacity if demand were normal at this time. 

Without any attempt at moralizing or preach- 
ing, yet it remains a fact we lumbermen have 
sinned, and the principle of reaping what we sow 
is becoming a stern reality. In business as well 
as in science action is equal to reaction. The coun- 
try has to some extent lost confidence in our in- 
dustry and particularly the financial interests feel- 
ing there was too much inflation in prices to 
justify encouraging building. We are now under- 
going the sobering up period after a protracted 
spree and it is difficult fully to realize just what 
has happened. We are going to come out of it all 
right after a little time and reflection to permit 
getting our new bearings. 

The cost factor should convince dealers that 
the extreme low prices of today are impossible as a 
permanent basis for even a few months and most 
mills would shut down indefinitely before sacri- 
ficing stumpage at an actual loss. The mills 
occupy a much more independent position today 
than formerly and dealers soon will realize that 
they can not force prices downward by any con- 
certed policy. On the other hand, Mr. Dealer 
wants some assurance that the spread in values 
on No. 2 shiplap, for example. is not going to exceed 
$20 a thousand in twenty days. We have almost 
killed the goose that laid the golden egg by stock- 


ing up the dealer with $80 lumber, then over night 
reducing values $30 a thousand. The dealer is in 
a measure enjoying his revenge in our dilemma, and 
when we again regain our equilibrium it is to be 
hoped that we can stimulate the demand for our 
product by instilling confidence in the mind of the 
dealer and public by maintaining a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit which would insure a steady volume 
and in the long run net greater returns than one 
extreme following another. 





Low Point Reached; Expects Increase 


LAvREL, Miss.—The situation is simply this: 
We had a very late winter, which held up the 
use of lumber in the North. Then the credit 
situation became such that it was very hard 
for contractors to do any great amount of build- 
ing. Also, it became difficult for retail dealers 
to borrow sufficient money to finance their ordinary 
stocks of lumber. Consequently, the buying fell 
off to a large extent, with the result that many 
manufacturers sacrificed their product and put 
the market in the present condition. 

At the present moment a great many small 
mills have shut down completely; many large 
mills have taken off their night runs and have 
gone on a 4-, a 4%- and a 5-day basis. This, I 
believe, will result in a great shortage of lumber 
when the demand comes somewhere about the first 
of September, and I am of the opinion that we 
will see a rising market, commencing somewhat 
prior to that date. 

The car shortage is acute all over the South, 

and there seems to be very little prospect of im- 
provement in the near future. It, therefore, is 
an absurd proposition for a lumber manufacturer 
to sell his stock at a low price when he does not 
have any idea as to when he can make ship- 
ment. 
I believe that a great many manufacturers have 
come to the point of view, as expressed above, 
and that now lumber is a good deal harder to buy 
than it was two or three weeks ago. 

You will note from the above that I think the 
extreme low point in the lumber market has 
already been reached and that from now on we 
will see an increase. 

EastTMAN, GARDINER & Co., 
CHARLES GREEN, 
Vice President and General Manager. 





Car Shortage May Block Late Orders 
SHreveport, La.—I feel that the market has 
reached its low level, and that from now on we 
will see marked improvement. The economic con- 
ditions governing the demands for lumber are 
splendid, and I believe that just as soon as the 
dealers realize that prices are not likely to go 
lower and when they can feel that they can stock 
up with a degree of safety we will experience an 
unusual demand with considerably improved prices. 
But with the uncertain supply of railroad equip- 
ment this demand is going to be hard to supply, 
and it would seem to me the better part of wisdom 
for the dealers to take this important feature 
into consideration by anticipating their wants as 

much in advance as possible. 
PEavy-BYRNES LUMBER CO., 
A. J. Peavy, President. 





Thinks Delay In Buying a Mistake 

Conditions are changing pretty fast these days 
and I find our order file has increased about 50 
percent during the last week; further that our 
car supply has decreased about the same propor- 
tion. Operating, as we do, nine sawmills, it puts 
us in a pretty serious situation—one that is hard 
to deal with. 

We have allowed our order file to run right 
down to the minimum and have been shipping from 
hand to mouth for the last two weeks, appreciating 
the fact that this lumber market had no reason 
in its decline to the low levels which have been 
prevailing during the last three weeks. The finan- 
cial scare, which the bankers have been spreading 
out over the country for the last ten months, has 
had its effect; but I believe this effect is now 
abating, and, like most sensible folks, I have come 
to the conclusion that this country is not going 
to the dogs as fast as some of these pessimistic 
fellows have made it appear. 

We have had inquiries for thousands of cars 
from the retail dealers of the West—that is, in 
Texas and Oklahoma principally—in the last week. 
We have refrained from quoting on these inquiries 
in volume for the reason that we did not want 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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Hoo-Hoo Tell How to Make the Order Function 
Best for Members and for the Industry 


The sincere interest that is being manifested 
in Hoo-Hoo in recent months can not be better 
demonstrated than by means of the letters that 
have been received in response to a question- 
naire sent out to members by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Last week a number of such re- 
plies were published, and below will be found 
others received since. The fact that every loyal 
Hoo-Hoo is willing to take up in detail and dis- 
cuss the needs of Hoo-Hoo as do these men and 
offer concrete suggestions for the perpetuation 
and betterment of the Order argues well for the 
success of Hoo-Hoo in future: 


Might Be Connected With Local Clubs 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—We have made an effort to 
revive Hoo-Hoo locally several times but there 
seems to be lacking something which could hold 
interest from one meeting to another and might 
hold the enthusiasm of the membership. If Hoo- 
Hoo could be connected with the lumbermen’s clubs 
in the different localities, or if these various clubs 
would get behind Hoo-Hoo in such a way that the 
two might operate as one, both might be aided. 

Hoo-Hoo meetings in most places have been too 
few and at such long intervals that the member- 
ship is not easily held together. 

To insure a revival of Hoo-Hoo, we would con- 
sider it necessary, first to have the support of the 
largest lumber manufacturers and dealers every- 
where and there is a possibility of this being 
secured thru the local lumbermen’s clubs in the 
different localities—L. W. LuuHrinc, Luhring 
Lumber Co. 


More Sociability Hoo-Hoo’s Need 

To begin with, the one thing I would like to have 
Hoo-Hoo do is to assert itself. 

I would like to have it stand for good-will to all 
lumbermen. The best way to bring about better 
relationships between manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer, and between members of each branch of 
the industry, is by “‘familiarity,’’ and the way that 
method could be made to function would be by 
“more familiarity.” 

The best way to make it operate so that lum- 
bermen themselves would be proud of its accom- 
plishment and feel that membership in it was 
worth while would be to form a chain of Hoo-Hoo 
clubs which should be made social only, leaving 
out the Vicegerent. . 

I think a local place for luncheon would be a 
good idea, and there are dozens of hotel men who 
would gladly help. 

Yes, I thing the card of the Order should be 
used as an introduction from one lumberman to 
another, and I would like to have the time come 
when a Hoo-Hoo button would be the passport 
of welcome in every lumberman’s office. I think 
Hoo-Hoo is all right but that it needs more pub- 
licity. 

I would suggest that the question be brought 
up at the Annual, but that it should be all ready, 
and that delegates should do nothing but talk 
Hoo-Hoo and the new movement.—JAMES A, Lacy, 
Vicegerent Snark, State of New Jersey. 


Members Must Give More Thought 


San Francisco, CaLtir.—As to what I would 
like to have Hoo-Hoo do and stand for, all that I 
can say is that if what it is supposed to do and 
stand for was given more thought by the members 
of the Order, there would not be any need of sug- 
gestions in this connection. In other words, the 
Order has a very definite object, but it is hard to 
get the members to give the Order the proper 
thought and the necessary codperation. 

Better relationship between manufacturer, whole- 
saler, and retailer could be brought about by more 
frequent meetings and concatenations, as there 
is no denying the fact that concatenations are very 
enjoyable, and I have never seen a member as yet 
that attended one and left other than satisfied. 

I can offer no suggestions as to where it could 
function, or how it should be done, but it appears 
to me that there is hardly any change that can be 
made in the present system. 

Generally speaking, I think lumbermen are proud 
of the Order, and especially those who belong to 
it. 

With the ceremony of years past entirely elimin- 
ated, the Order as it stands today offers its mem- 
bers a splendid line of amusement, and many other 
social and fraternal advantages that appeal or 
should appeal to all lumbermen. But there are 
perhaps thousands of good old members thru the 
country that still belong to the Order who have 


not attended a meeting in many years or since the 
old days. It is those members that we should 
aim to get back into the fold, but it is somewhat 
difficult to do this as they seem to have an idea 
that the old order of things still prevails. 

I think it is a mistake to elect officers in the 
different districts each year, as is the present 
custom, for the reason that it takes about a year 
for the officers to become familiar with their work, 
and to my mind the term of office for the different 
districts should run over a period of not less than 
two years and longer if it can be arranged. The 
work of a new Nine at their first concatenation, 
generally speaking, is not overly interesting, due 
to the fact that they have not taken sufficient 
time to acquaint themselves with the work; and 
consequently it drags along with the members 
present interfering more or less, and it is usually 
rushed thru at the end of the ceremony, whereas 
plenty of time should be given for this part as the 





DO ONE DAY’S WORK FOR 
HOO-HOO 


August 9 to 19 has been designated 
for a Hoo-Hoo Drive and in that period 
every loyal member is requested to do 
one day’s work (a full 10-hour day) for 
Hoo-Hoo. This day’s work should con- 
sist of: 
1—Making personal calls on not less 
than nine lumbermen who are either 
former members of Hoo-Hoo or desirable 
prospective members, for the purpose of 
securing their reinstatements or appli- 
cations for membership, as the case may 
be. 
2—Writing not less than thirteen letters 
to other lumbermen who are not so easily 
reachable by personal call, these letters 
to have the same objective as the calls. 


38—Writing a letter to this office out- 
lining Hoo-Hoo conditions in the mem- 
pber’s vicinity and offering all possible 
suggestion that will enable Headquarters 
to carry on its work more effectively. 
4—Securing as many pledges as possible 
from other Hoo-Hoo to attend the An- 
nual, St. Louis, September 8, 9 and 10. 
5—Polishing the old button and putting 
it back where it belongs in the left lapel 
of your coat so that other Hoo-Hoo may 
know that you are proud of your affilia- 
tion with the greatest industrial fra- 
ternal Order in the world. 

When these things have been done the 
remainder of the day may be spent in 
any work for the Good of the Order that 
suggests itself. 

—H. R. ISHERWOOD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wright Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 











end is really as important as the beginning. This 
is the reason why I suggest a term of not less than 
two years and longer if it can be arranged. 

I do not think it can be used as a social order 
for the reason that this would require additional 
funds to take care of this feature, and my experi- 


ence as Vicegerent has been that it is a very hard 


job to get money even for the regular line of 
work. In California, and especially in this dis- 
trict, we hold social meetings two or three times 
a year and they are fairly well attended and usually 
enjoyable affairs; but in order to do this a few 
of the members who take the most interest in the 
Order, contribute toward the expense which makes 
the meetings possible. I can see no other way at 
present to hold meetings other than subject to the 
call of the Vicegerent. 

A regular lunch place for Hoo-Hoo no doubt 
would be a splendid thing, but I am afraid this 
can not be accomplished at the present time for 
the reason that these matters have been tried out 
in the past, and while the attendance at first was 
fairly satisfactory, in a few weeks it dwindled down 
to a matter of two or three members. 

There is no reason why the card of the Order 
can not be used as an introduction from one lum- 
berman to another. As a matter of fact, traveling 
around the country it has served as an identifica- 
tion for me many times, 


I certainly would like to have the wearing of the 
Hoo-Hoo button made a sign of welcome, and I 
feel that it is a sign of welcome among the mem- 
bers of the Order. Of course, a great many men 
belong to several different orders, and do not wear 
insignia of any kind. I will have to admit that 
I am one of these men, but at the same time, I am 
always glad to see the button of the Order. 

The Order of Hoo-Hoo in a fraternal and social 
Way covers the lumber business fully. There is 
no other order needed. As stated above, men al- 
ways enjoy the concatenations and what follows. 
New members are always enthused and while they 
do not necessarily enjoy their experience when 
joining, they most certainly enjoy the next meet- 
ing. It is needless to mention that it has always 
been a hard matter to get men together and when 
the inducements are considered it is really hard to 
understand. I really don’t know what to suggest 
to make the order more popular or to cause our 
members to lend more assistance, but these things 
nevertheless are needed. If we do as the Order 
teaches, we will be better men for it and as far as 
I am concerned, I am willing to join anything that 
is for the good of the Order—F. ParaMino, 
Paramino Lumber Co. 


Will Promote Smooth Conduct of Business 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—There is no doubt that 
Hoo-Hoo, followed to its logical conclusion, would 
be the greatest instrument for the smooth conduct 
of the lumber business that has ever been devised. 
It goes without saying that when two men have 
met together as Hoo-Hoo meet at a concatenation 
they go away with a much higher mutual respect 
and regard, and this is bound to make better busi- 
ness relations between them. 

This is the principal way in which Hoo-Hoo 
should function, as I see it. Of course, one Hoo- 
Hoo should give a worthy brother whatever counsel, 
assistance and advice he can. 

If Hoo-Hoo fulfills the functions as outlined 
in its principles it will be an organization of 
which its members will be proud and in which 
membership will be sought by the very best men 
in the business. 

I am opposed to stated times of meeting and 
believe this can best be handled by call of the 
Vicegerent, as at present. 

In regard to headquarters or a regular luncheon 
table, this is all right if the Hoo-Hoo in any one 
locality desire it; but as you know the members are 
scattered so that this would not be possible ex- 
cept in the cities or larger towns, and usually in 
the cities a man’s time is so filled during the short 
business day that these luncheons are not practi- 
eable. As least I have known them tried at sev- 
eral places but never with any success. However, 
as stated, this is a matter for each local member- 
ship to decide for itself in my opinion. 

The card of the Order should certainly be an 
introduction; likewise the button; and either 
should make one Hoo-Hoo welcome wherever he 
meets another. In the early days of the Order the 
“card,” as you know, was the handbook in which 
no man’s name was printed unless he was a worthy 
member in good standing. But the handbook and 
the button gave a man welcome wherever he met 
another Hoo-Hoo—and it was my experience that 
Hoo-Hoo rarely ever passed one another without 
stopping for a greeting. That Hoo-Hoo can be re- 
turned to this position, I have no doubt. 

In this connection, while of course I know why 
the handbook was discontinued, I believe it is a 
serious mistake not to republish it as soon as the 
Order is financially able to do so. The member- 
ship is now down to about 5,000 instead of the 
25,000 we once claimed and the publication of the 
handbook should not be exceptionally onerous. 

I also believe that the Bulletin should be is- 
sued more regularly and, if possible, weekly in- 
stead of monthly. It could be made more attractive 
also by contributions from the members. I believe 
many of them could be induced to contribute. One 
cause of the lack of interest, in my opinion, has 
been the fact that members were not in touch in 
any way with the Order except possibly once a year 
at a concatenation. The tendency seems to have 
been to discourage the holding of concatenations 
oftener than once every six to twelve months. I 
think this is a great mistake. Concatenations 
should be held very frequently in fact because the 
concatenation furnishes the only opportunity for 
the members to meet, and the oftener these are 
held, the better. Some of the best concatenations 
I have ever attended have been small both as to 
the numbers of cats and kittens, but they were 
big in enthusiasm and in benefit to the Order. 
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Another thing I think has been given too little at- 
tention in recent years, and that is the appoint- 
ment of Vicegerents. ‘These men are the field 
agents of the Order and should be selected with 
prayerful consideration. They should be men who 
are popular in their districts and travel around 
enough to keep in touch with the members of the 
Order and who have enthusiasm and the will to 
work to keep the Order ever before the members. 

One cause that is contributory, in my opinion, to 
the lowering of the standing of the Order, has been 
the method of soliciting members. I believe that 
every worthy prospective Hoo-Hoo should be ac- 
quainted with the benefits of the Order and given 
an opportunity to join. But I do not believe that 
any man should be urged and begged and pleaded 
with to join, as I have known many of them to 
be. Such solicitation tends to cheapen the Order 
in the eyes of the prospective candidate. 

I believe there should be no limit to the mem- 
bership and that any regulation in this regard 
should be exercised by the Vicegerents in the pass- 
ing upon applications. A Vicegerent should have 
no hesitancy in refusing to O. K, the application 
of any man who was unworthy or ineligible. If 
the Order is as worthy as we old-timers feel it is, 
I do not feel we are justified in refusing its bene- 
fits to any man who is worthy of membership; but 
we should be sure that he is worthy before ad- 
mitting him. 

I believe, and have always believed since it was 
first proposed, that the creation of the office of 
secretary-treasurer as a distinct office, was a mis- 
take. In my opinion the clerical details of the 
Order should be handled by a competent and well 
paid man, but he should be in the office of the 
Scrivenoter and operate as an “assistant” to the 
Serivenoter. I believe in this way with the right 
man as Scrivenoter, a greater enthusiasm would be 
diffused from the Scrivenoter’s office than can be 
diffused from the office of an independent secretary- 
treasurer.—FARLEY PRICE. 


Should Unite All Branches of Industry 


PHOENIX, ARIz.—In my opinion the Order could 
be used to bring about better relationship between 
the manufacturer, the wholesaler and the retailer 
by holding more frequent meetings. For instance, 
in a State like Arizona it is almost impossible to 
hold a concatenation more frequently than once 
every three or four years. I believe that in order 
to keep members activily interested in the Order, 
it is absolutely necessary that we have frequent 
gatherings in each city with enough members to 
warrant. Also that State meetings should be held 
at least twice a year and that at one of these meet- 
ings each year a full quota of officers should be 
elected. By distributing the offices to the princi- 
pal cities in the State, we would have at least one 
member to take active interest in seven or eight of 
the larger towns at all times. In cities where the 
membership is large enough, I think frequent 
luncheons should be arranged where members could 
get togther, exchange views, and talk over business 
conditions generally. 

I am strongly in favor of the card being used 
as an introduction from one lumberman to another. 
Both the card and the button have become almost 
unknown to anyone except active members and it 
is high time that these two forms of identification 
should be given the prominence which all good 
members feel is due these marks of Hoo-Hoo. 

I certainly would like to see the time come when 
& man wearing a Hoo-Hoo button could walk into 
any office or plant and be made welcome because 
of that emblem. It has been accomplished in other 
organizations, why can not it be in Hoo-Hoo? 

Hoo-Hoo is the only lumbermen’s organization 
with which all lumbermen can affiliate, all other 
lumbermen organizations being confined to certain 
sections of the country and certain branches of the 
industry. The wholesalers have their organiza- 
tion, the retailers theirs and the manufacturers of 
the different kinds of wood—each a_ separate 
organization. I could go on indefinitely listing the 
different clubs, organizations ete., in the country, 
and I am anxious for the time when all lumbermen 
will realize the immense good that can be accom- 
plished by having one great organization in which 
all can become members regardless of the part of 
the country they may come from, the branch of 
the business they are engaged in, or the kind of 
lumber they manufacture or sell. The only organi- 
zation that can ever accomplish this is Hoo-Hoo. 
—Joun A, Jonnson, Vicegerent Snark for Arizona. 


Hoo-Hoo Luncheons Would Help Order 


CuicaGco, Int.—I recall back in St. Louis some 
fifteen years ago it was the habit of Hoo-Hoo mem- 
bers to meet for lunches every day at Lippe’s 
Restaurant, in the basement of the Chemical build- 
ing. This was a very popular dining room in those 
days and I induced Mr. Lippe to turn one of his 
alcove rooms over to the use of the members of our 
Order and he took great pains to decorate it with 
the emblem. of our Order and many black cats. I 


used to go there every day and I remember how 
agreeable it was for me to associate with my 
brother Hoo-Hoo from day to day. 

My Woo-Hoo button has been of great service 
to me when on the road and courtesies have been 
extended to me on trains in offices and hotels that 
would have been lacking if it were not for the 
Hoo-Hoo button I wore. 

Our secretary-treasurer, H. R. Isherwood, is the 
“leaven in the loaf’ that is swelling our Hoo-Hoo 
membership and he is a natural born leader of men 
and is doing a great work for Hoo-Hoo and lumber- 
men. His literature is bright and snappy and 
reflects his wonderful personality and I believe by 
the time the next annual rolls around there will 
be added many names to our membership list, aria 
better still the records will show a great number 
of old members reclaimed and with Isherwood 
dishing out his enthusiasm to Vicegerent Snarks 
it will not be long before Hoo-Hoo will be back on 
the same old basis as it was when Jim Baird was 
guiding the affairs of Hoo-Hoo.—Tom A. Moors, 
Senior Hoo-Hoo. 


Wants Membership Restricted to Lumbermen 


Cape GIRARDEAU, Mo.—I am frank to state that 
as an institution, Hoo-Hoo interests me very little. 
In fact, I dropped my membership, but was per- 
suaded to reinstate it by Julius Seidel, who is a 
very warm personal friend of mine. 

As it stands, I think that the Order has lost 
all of its significance because of the broad policy 
of accepting membership, which has been followed 
out for several years past. Starting out as an or- 
ganization of lumbermen, this order has under the 
spur of desire for large membership, accepted ready 


roofing salesmen, mill supply representatives etc., 
into membership ; and as a lumberman naturally I 
am opposed to such practices. I did not attend the 
last Annual, nor will I attend any future Annuals 
until some action is taken along this line and the 
order is once more made representative of the lum- 
ber business and not representative of the sub- 
stitute businesses—C. L. Harrison, Secretary, 
Himmelberger-Harrison Lumber Co. 


Wants Order Raised to High Piane 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—A Philadelphia lumberman 
who does not care to have his name appear, says: 
I have been a member of Hoo-Hoo for a great many 
years without taking the slightest interest in it; but 
I think if the Order is to continue, it should do 
something to help conditions and should stand for 
everything that is right. It should be an associa- 
tion of action, helping the salesmen generally, or 
discontinue. 

As for their social meetings, it might be pos- 
sible to arrange a place where all members of Hoo- 
Hoo would try to take their lunches at certain 
times, so that men in the same line of business 
could get together. It also might be possible to 
use the card of the order for one lumberman to 
introduce himself to another lumberman, but this 
is a rather dangerous thing. It certainly would be 
a wonderful thing to have the Hoo-Hoo button 
take a man into any office or plant and have him 
made welcome; in other words, to have this button 
stand for all that is right. 

I think that Hoo-Hoo should be brought up to 
a high level where there is some honor in belong- 
ing and where a man who is a member would be 
recognized by the world as a man of high standing. 





PACIFIC COAST STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—Thirty-three mills 
reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation indicate that fir stocks on hand May 
31 were at a figure substantially above normal. 
Among seventy-eight items listed in the stock 
report, thirty-six showed accumulations above 
normal, and forty-two at figures somewhat less 
than 100 percent. Of the forty-two items, eight 
were 90 percent or over; eighteen were between 
75 and 90 percent; eight were between 50 and 
75 percent; and eight were under 50 percent. 
The largest accumulation was 1x4 No. 3 slash 
grain flooring, which showed 299.67 percent; 
and the lowest was 1x6 shiplap No. 1 common 
at 3.21 percent. The eight items between 90 
and 100 percent were: 1x6 flooring No. 2 and 
B. slash grain, 93.16; drop siding 5¢x6 No. 2 
and B., 99.23; boards No. 1 common 1x6, 93.57 ; 
dimension No. 1 S&E, 2x6-8, 90; 2x6-16, 98.37; 
2x8-18, 91.38; 2x10-14, 91.78; "9x12 -14, 91.41. 
The eight entries under 50 percent were: All 
items of finish S2S or S4S: 1x4, 36.44; 1x6, 
35.06; 1x8, 30.86; 1x10, 33.86; 1x12, 18.82; 
rough green air dried or kiln dried, 1x10, 42.72; 
1x12, 38.24; shiplap No. 1 common 1x6, 3.21. 
Among the seventy-eight items there are only 
two instances of orders in excess of stock. They 
are 1x4 finish, 140,000 feet; and 1x12 finish, 
7,000 feet—a total of 147,000 feet, as compared 
with 125,000 feet distributed among three items 
at thirty-eight mills reporting in April. 

Total stocks on hand at thirty-three mills 
May 31 were 287,725,911 feet; unfilled orders, 
54,815,642 feet; May cut, 118,053,393 feet; 
May shipments, 94,587,578 feet. 

Waterborne shipments from seventeen mills 
in May aggregated 28,631,201 feet, as com- 
pared with 31,977,570 feet from twenty mills 





in April. The comparative figures are shown 
in the following table: 

May, April, 

17 mills 20 taille 
CRETE eth ie cccwuesede 14,944,446 18,411,013 
Ge « cccdiwetekGbenagues 4,708,684 2,993,368 
WENN ais xia eens dvicwees¢ 3,400,478 2,099,386 
Po ere 1,616,480 3,506,831 
BOUth AMGTICR 2... cccccecs 1,290,057 1,584,623 
RE oc or bits ans 0K UN wick As 965,090 933,849 
WRPONDY de 66:5: ca derse od GE. waccedwcas 
ME Gdaca dite en wu de ee wed 464,767 504,897 
PN Cie ts neha ae he cal ae Ore 
CNA sake: oo harks OH din wee Soa.% 345,165 1,219,613 
TOE PRIN fe Cicciarcead Ke Keeens 600,565 
Ll. ee ee ee rane ee ee 123,425 
WUREEMcccecnencectas 28,631,201 31,977,570 


Rail shipments for May dropped to 3,993 
ears from sixty-five mills, as compared with 
4,560 cars from seventy-three mills in April 
and 6,493 cars from sixty-five mills in March. 


During May four States failed to receive fir 
in earlots—Alabama, Delaware, Florida and 
South Carolina; one car each went to Georgia, 
New Hampshire and Tennessee; two to Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, North Carolina and Vermont; 
three to the District of Columbia and Louisi- 
ana; four to Kentucky, Rhode Island and Vir- 
ginia; five to West Virginia; six to Nevada; 
seven to Texas; eight to Maryland; nine to 
Connecticut. States receiving more than ten 
ears each were, in their order of relative rank: 

Cars Percent om Percent 


Washington .. 460 11.52 Idaho ........ 2.10 
Illinois _....... 368 1 CP eaccctess 76 rf 90 
South —— a? eee 72 1.80 
California .... 350 8.77 Missouri ...... 68 1.70 
Minnesota .... 344 8.61 Pennsylvania .. 58 1.45 
ee 225 5.63 Oklahoma .... 57 1.43 
Wisconsin .... 191 4.78 Wyoming 51 1.28 

WOMEN ccccces 188 4.71 Colorado ...... 50 «1.25 
New York 143 3.58 Arizona ...... 28 -70 
Nebraska ..... 142 3.56 New Jersey... 25 -63 
Kansas ....... 135 3.38 Maine ....... « a 43 
Michigan ..... 122 3.06 New Mexico... 12 .30 
Montana ..... 109 2.73 Massachusetts.. 11 -28 
Indiana_...... 90 2.25 AllotherStates 64 1.59 
North Dakota. 87 2.18 





Totals ...... 3,993 100.00 

For the second time this year Washington 
is at the head of the list; and Illinois which 
the previous month was third is now in second 
place. Minnesota usually is far and away in 
the lead, but has dropped into the fifth position 
—an effect evidently traceable to car shortage 
and embargoes. 

Deliveries as to groups show numerous varia- 
tions, as compared with the figures for April. 
The results in tabular form are: 











—MAY —JUNE— 
FROUP Cars % Cars % 

. Maine (7 States).... 44 1.10 41 90 
2. New YoruR (8)....<<««. 246 6.16 180 3.95 
3. Michigan (4)........ 292 731 231 5.07 
4. Wisconsin (9)....... 1,926 48.24 2,432 53.33 
5. Montana (7)........ 10.17 430 9.43 
6. Washington (4)...... a 004 25.14 1,146 25.13 
7. North Carolina (11). 75 1.88 100 2.19 

TORU ivecascaes 3,993 100.00 4,560 100.00 


It is noticeable that there were increases in 
percentages in each of the groups except Nos. 
4 and 7. The heaviest falling off took place 
in No. 4, embracing Wisconsin, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. In the Pacific 
coast group, consisting of Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada and California, there was a reduction 
of 142 ears, but the percent was practically 
unchanged—having been 25.14 in May and 
25.13 in April. 


TRANSPORTATION is the connecting link be- 
tween supply and demand, and unless supply 
can be carried to demand the law of supply 
and demand is nullified. 
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Ready Reference Table Makes It Easy to Compare 
“Square” and “Thousand” Shingle Units and Prices 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 26.—The shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and the Shingle Agency of British Co- 
lumbia have jointly issued a ready reference 
table dealing with red cedar shingles. It shows 
the equivalent prices per square and per thou- 
sand, and contains also a quantity table of 
square and thousand equivalents. The figures 
have been compiled with great care, under the 
direction of J. S. Williams, secretary of the 
shingle branch, and they contain many short 
cuts over previous issues of comparative data. 
If, for example, the price is $5.35, the new 
tables give that figure directly; while under 
the former system, the process included add- 
ing $5, 30 cents and 5 cents. 
the tables is information as follows: 


How the Square Unit Is Accomplished 


The square unit does not recognize a unit shingle 
but makes the unit entirely one of covering ca- 
pacity, based on a standard weather exposure. This 
standard weather exposure for 16-inch shingles is 
4% imches; 18-inch shingleS, 5144 inches; 24-inch 
shingles, 7% inches. 

Guaranteed covering capacity of all shingles 
packed by the square is 100 square feet, when laid 
according to standard weather exposure on regular 
surface. 

16-INCH SHINGLES 
Random Width 

Random width 16-inch shingles, packed 22/22 
courses per bundle, four bundles per square; stand- 
ard weather exposure, 41%4 inches. 

A square of 16-inch random width shingles con- 
tains just 12 percent less than a “thousand.” 
Five-Inch Dimensions 


Packed 19/19 courses per bundle, with four cross 
shingles at each end of each bundle; four bundles 
per square, 

Sixv-Inch Dimensicns 


Packed 21/21 courses per bundle, with four cross 
shingles at each end of each bundle; four bundles 
per square. 

18-INCH SHINGLES 
Random Width 

Random width 18-inch shingles, packed 18/18 
courses per bundle, four bundles per square; stand- 
ard weather exposure, 5% inches. 


Accompanying | 


A square of 18-inch random width shingles con- 
tains just 28 percent less than a “thousand.” 


Fiwe-Inch Dimensions 
Packed 16/16 courses per bundle, with four cross 


shingles at each end of each bundle; four bundles 
per square, 


Siv-Inch Dimensions 

Packed 17/17 courses per bundle, with four cross 
shingles at each end of each bundle; four bundles 
per square. 
Random Width 


Random width 24-inch shingles, packed 17/18 
courses per bundle, three bundles per square ; stand- 
ard weather exposure, 7% inches. 


24-INCH SHINGLES 


Disadvantages of the Thousand Unit 


The unit shingle is four inches in width, but four 
bundles of random width shingles, which have 
always been sold as ‘one thousand,” do not ac- 
tually contain as a guaranteed minimum more than 
925 “net’’ unit shingles. This is caused by a toler- 
ance of 1% inches of openings in every course to 
permit fitting the random width shingles together. 

Therefore the term ‘‘thousand” is a misnomer, 
incorrect and misleading. 

A great lack of uniformity has always existed 
among carpenters, contractors, retail lumber deal- 
ers, and even those connected directly with the 
shingle business, in figuring the covering capacity 
of a “thousand” shingles. This lack of uniformity 
has resulted in confusion, especially where price 
estimates on a particular roofing job are based on 
different covering capacity figures. 

The thousand unit is not a significant shingle 
unit to the average person. 


Shipping Weights 


Pounds 
SHINGLE S1zE per square 

SOONG, UN. 6.5 b0cs eva mad pes 140 
16-inch, 5/2 eer ee er rye 160 
PROMO, OVE: aes 00:86 s0w.0'0-015:0.00.0 150 
WAnch, B/D .cccccccccsvcecces 160 
pT 185 
SHIR, BEVO ove 5:8 6:00 0 0.0:0,4 0 85058 - 205 


Advantages of the Square Unit 


The “square” shingle packing and sales unit was 
adopted strictly in the interests of better merchan- 
dising, providing a more readily understandable 
unit to those unacquainted with building material 
terms, and a much simpler unit to those engaged in 

ng shingles. 
a ae The square unit places 
shingles on an equal com- 





16-INCH SHINGLES—Price Equivalent per Square and per Thousand—16-INCH SHINGLES 


petitive basis with all 
other types of roofing ma- 





M | Sa | Sa. 









Sa. d M. $q. 
$1.00 = $1.14/$2.00 = $2.27:93.00 — ? 
1.05 = 1.19 205 = 233/305 — 05 
110 = 125/210 = 239 310 = i 
115 = 131,215 = 244315 = 15 
1.20 1.36] 220 = 2.50) 3.20 = c 
125 = 142/295 = 256/325 = = 
130 = 1493)230 = 261/330 — . 
135. = 153/235 = 2.67) 335 = 3 
140 = 159'240 = 2.73) 340 = . 
145 = 1.651245 = 2.781 345 = 4 
150 = 170'250 = 284350 — 5 
155 = 176255 = 2.90) 3.55 =— BE 
160 = 1.821260 = 2.96 360 — 4.09] 4 
165 = 1.881265 = 3.01) 3.65 — 4.15] 4.65 
1.70 = 1.931270 = 3.07| 3.70 = 4. ; 
175 = 1991275 = 313/375 = 4: 18 
180 = 205,289 — 3.18) 380 — 4.32] 4, 
18) = 210/285 = 3.24385 — 4.38] 4.85 
190 = 216/290 — 3.301390 = 4:43] 4: 
195 = 2221295 = 335/395 = 4491495 — 5.63 























the same for both units, thus 
$0.01 per Sq. = $0.01 per M. 
$0.03 per Sq. = $0.03 per M. 
To change Sq. price t 
‘0 change M. price to Sq. 


$0.02 
$0.04 





a lee = i. ao" of which — 
aos tel a sold by the square unit. 
= ee — es yr} This ‘permits a direct 
= ae 610 =. ese price comparison. 
= 585/615 = 699 Computation of require- 
= 5.911620 = 7.05 ments is greatly simplified 
= 697/625 = 7.10 by virtue of the square 
= 602/630 = 7.16 unit. Knowing the area 
= 6.08| 635 = 7.22 in “squares” to be 
= 6141640 = 7.27 shingled, the number of 
= 6.19) 645 = 7.33 squares of shingles re- 
= 625/650 = 7.39 quired is shown without. 
= 6311655 = 7.44 further computation. 
= 6.36) 6.60 = 7.50 The price per square of 
es hyn — ii be shingles is appreciably 
ae 653 675 = 767 less than the price per 
= ReSleR. 773 thousand, which is an 
ae 6.65 3 ieee 4 excellent merchandising 
=: .65| 6.85 =— 7.78 point 

5.90 = 6.711690 = 7.84 : 
5.95 = 6.761695 = 7.90 The square provides a 
= lighter bundle, making 


In figuring fractions of $0.05, variation of price equivalent per Sq. and per M is less than % cent, hence figured 


per Sq. = $0.02 
per Sq. = $0.04 per 
© M. price on 16-in. shingles divide by .88. 
price on 16-in, shingles multiply by .88. 


shingles easier to handle. 

The square unit for 
shingles insures all deal- 
ers estimating require- 


per M. 
M. 





ments on exactly the same 
basis, eliminating unfair 



























18INCH SHINGLES—Price Equivalent per Square ard per Thousand—18-INCH SHINGLES 
iS senna ao 

















a aloe = a eS 4 - competition. 

$2.00 17/$400 = — $6.941%6.00 = $8.33'97.00 — $ 9.72 ys square is a logical 
2.05 24405 = = 701| 605 = 840) 7.05 -= 9.79 unit, 

2.10 31) 4.10 = == 7.08} 6.10 = 8.47! 7.10 == 9.86 The “Square” Is the Of- 
Sab. s oo == 715) 615 = Ot) 7, = 9.93 ficial Rite-Grade 
290 = : 20 = = 7.22} 620 = 8461) 720 = 10.00 Standard 

2.25 51] 425 = = 7.29) 6.25 = 8.68 7.25 — 10.07 

2.30 a 30 = = 7.36) 6.30 = 8.75) 7.30 = 10.14 The square was adopted 
2.35 65) 4.35 = = 7.431 635 — 8.82) 7.35 = 10.21 as the official unit for all 
2.40 72) 4.40 = = 7.50) 640 = 8.89) 740 = 10.28 shingles bearing the Rite- 
2.45 = 479445 = = 7.57| 645 = 8.96 745 = 10.35 Grade Inspected mark, 
250 86 450 = = 7.64 6.50 = 9.03) 7.50 = 10.42 manufactured on and 
2.55 93) 455 = 5.55 = 7.71) 655 = 9.10) 7.55 = 10.49 after April 1, 1920. 

2.60 J 60 = 5, = 778) 6.60 = 9.17| 7.60 = 10.56 A specification of “‘Rite- 
2.65 07) 4.65 = 65 = 7.85] 6.65 == 9.24) 7.65 = 10.62 Grade inspected” on 
2.70 § 0 = 5. = 17.92) 6.70 == 9.31] 7.70 = 10.69 shingle orders will insure 
2.75 21) 4.75 = §. = 7.99| 6.75 = 9.37) 7.75 = 10.76 square packed, correctly 
2.80 2 .80 = $i = 8.06) 680 — 9.44) 7.80 — 10.83 graded, carefully manu- 
2.85 .30| 4.85 = 5.85 = 8.121685 = 9.51) 7.85 = 10.90 factured shingles. 

2.90 .42/ 490 = 590 = 8.191 6.90 = 9.58] 7.90 = 10.97 

2.95 5.491 4.95 = 6.88) 5.95 = 826 695 = 9.65) 7.95 = 11.04 How to Use the Equiva- 

— ae lent Price Tables 

n figuring ns 0 05, ° owing values 

: Ap arts Pagel ah 6 ous Otic ag $0.01 per Sq To change M. price to Sq. price on Square pr ices are 
Paes Soe Se eee Bee ee) SNS Bee Sayer oer as Ree eneaee Ba. wees, Or prise shown in left columns, 
Fe ct dcr BE Rete Gir I, ghbs per. BLEEDS: ber. Be on 18-inch ghingies divide by .72 with equivalent thousand 








prices immediately oppo- 


site in column to right. In figuring prices not 
ending in “5” er “O,’’ add or subtract from nearest 
price shown, in conformity with table at bottom of 
16- and 18-inch tables. 


Examples 
16-INCH SHINGLES 
per square equals what price per thousand? 


4.16 
rebis shows: $4.15 per square = $4.72 per thousand 
Add .0lpersquare= _ .01 per thousand 





$4.16 per square = $4.73 per thousand 


$5.38 per thousana equals what price per square? 

k up in table closest figure to $5.38 per thou- 
sand, which is $5.40. 

5.40 per thousand = $4.75 per square 

Subtract .02perthousand= .02 per square 





$5.38 per thousand = $4.73 per square 
18-INCH SHINGLES 


$6.77 per square equals what price per thousand? 
Table shows: $6.75 per square = $9.37 per thousand 
Add .02persquare=_ .03 per thousand 





$6.77 per square = $9.40 per thousand 


$8.52 per thousand equals what price per square? 

Look up in table closest figure to $8.52 per thou- 
sand, which is $8.54. 

$8.54 per thousand = $6.15 per square 

Subtract .02 per thousand= __.01 per square 





$8.52 per thousand = $6.14 per square 


How to Read Equivalent Quantity Tables 


Add the equivalent hundreds, tens and units that 
go to make up any quantity, thus: ° 
827 square 16-inch shingles equals how many 
thousand ? 
300 squares = 264 thousand 
20 squares = 17.6 thousand 
7Tsquares= 6.2 thousand 


287.8 thousand 





327 squares = 
































Quantity—16” Quantity—18” 
he ce eal 
Right Column/Right Column| Right Column! Right Column 

Sas | es | Stes | ee 
1000 1136.4 /1000 880.0 |1000 1388.9 /1000 720.0 
900 1022.8} 900 792.0 | 900 1249.9] 900 648.0 
800 909.1) 800 704.0 | 800 1111.0} 800 576.0 
700 795.5) 700 616.0 | 700 972.2] 700 504.0 
600 681.8] 600 528.0 | 600 833.3} 600 432.0 
500 568.2) 500 440.0 | 500 694.4) 500 360.0 
400 454.5) 400 352.0 | 400 555.6) 400 288.0 
300 340.9} 300 264.0 | 300 416.6) 300 216.0 
200 227.3) 200 176.0} 200 277.8) 200 144.9 
100 113.6} 100 88.0 | 100 1389] 100 72.0 
90 1023; 90 79.2] 90 125.0) 90 648 
80 90.9} 80 704; 80 1111} 80 57.6 
70 79.5| 70 61.6} 70 97.2} 70 504 
60 68.2} 60 52.8) 60 83.3} 60 43.2 
50 56.8; 50 440] 50 694] 50 36.0 
40 45.4} 40 35.2] 40 55.6} 40 28.8 
30 34.1) 30 264] 30 41.7) 30 21.6 
20 22.7; 20 17.6] 20 27.8; 20 144 
10 11.4] 10 88} 10 13.9] 10 7.2 
9 10.2 9 19 9 12.5 9 6.5 
8 9.1 8 7.0 8 11.1 8 5.8 
7 8.0 7 6.2 Yj 9.7 a 5.0 
6 6.8 6 5.3 6 8.3 6 4.3 
5 5.7 5 4.4 5 6.9 5 3.6 
4 4.5 4 3.5 4 5.6 4 2.9 
3 3.4 3 2.6 3 4.2 3 2.2 
2 2.3 2 18 2 2.8 2 14 
pS Bs 1 0.9 1 1.4 1 0.7 
mine eo of Sq. into number of M. 16-in. shingles 
wate eos e number of M. into number of Sq. 16-in. shingles 


18-in. shingles 
18-in. shingles 


To change number of Sq. into number of M. 
multiply by .72. 

To change number of M, into number of Sq. 
divide’ by .72. 
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Details of Forest Service Report 
in Response to Capper Resolution 


Evidently the necessity of haste in compiling 
the Forest Service report in response to the 
Capper resolution required that the work 
should be distributed among various groups of 
workers. The result has been that the report 
lacks something of unity that could have been 
achieved if more time had been available. 

In checking up the operations in the southern 
Appalachian region, the report shows that large 
seale logging operations shifted to that terri- 
tory from Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 
Lumbering in West Virginia did not begin until 
after the Civil War. Before 1900 central Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee were well cut over, and the 
cut for the entire region reached its maximum in 
1909 with an output in hardwood lumber of ap- 
proximately 4,000,000,000 feet. Following that 
date there was a pronounced decline, the cut in 
1918 being 1,700,000,000 feet. This heavy 
falling off is attributed largely to the World 
War, but the statement is made that a decrease 
in proportion to the total hardwood cut of the 
country has taken place for which the depletion 
of supplies appears to be primarily responsible. 
The proportion of the total hardwood lumber 
production supplied by this region had risen 
from 32 percent in 1899 to 41 percent in 1914, 
but by 1918 had fallen to 34 percent. West Vir- 
ginia held the lead in hardwood production 
from 1910 to 1917, but lost it to Arkansas in 
1918. North Carolina cut 400,000,000 feet in 
1909, but less than 200,000,000 feet in 1918. 
The observation is made that not only the quan- 
tity but the quality of the cut has declined. 

The virgin forests of this region contained a 
wealth of hardwood timber unsurpassed in the 
northern hemisphere. Over an area of 60,000,- 
000 acres the original hardwood stands may be 
estimated at more than 325,000,000,000 feet. 
Lumbering and settlement gradually have re- 
stricted the area of commercial timber to the 
mountains, this part of the region, about 35,- 
000,000 acres, now containing practically all the 
remaining tracts of old growth hardwood tim- 
ber. The extent of these has been reduced to 
about one-third of the total area, the remaining 
two-thirds being in recently cut-over land, 
usually badly burned or in farmers’ woodlots. 
From the best available information the stand 
is estimated in the neighborhood of 80,000,000,- 
000 feet, of which 60,000,000,000 is old growth 
timber, spread over 12,000,000 acres. Even in 
this, however, the best trees have been cut and 
the virgin tracts that remain are, however, 
‘*relatively small and remote.’’ About 12 per- 
cent of the stand is spruce, hemlock and various 
pines. Oaks comprise about 35 percent of the 
stand, while chestnut is the most abundant 
single species, estimated at 25 percent. For all 
the States within which the southern Appa- 
lachian Mountains lie, the total stand of hard- 
wood is estimated at 147,000,000,000 board 
feet, about 58 percent of the total stand of both 
softwoods and hardwoods in this region. Out- 
side the mountain region the stand is practically 
all second growth in farm woodlands. The total 
area of bearing hardwood stands is about 55,- 
000,000 acres. 

Reference is made in the report to the ravages 
of chestnut blight, which, in the opinion of path- 
ologists, ‘‘is almost certain to sweep thru hard- 
wood forests, eliminating chestnut.’’ Besides 
depriving the tanning and other industries of 
the chief source of their supplies, this disease 
will throw the burden of the lumber cut upon 
other species, thus hastening depletion. A 
further loss is that from forest fires. Much of 
the mountain forest has been repeatedly burned, 
and altho not much timber has been actually 
killed, a great deal of deterioration has been 
caused. 


Hardwoods of the Lower Mississippi Valley 

The report refers to the lower Mississippi 
Valley, including Arkansas, Mississippi, Louis- 
lana, eastern Texas, and eastern Oklahoma, as 
comprising the last great reservoir of hard- 


woods in the country. Of this area of 36,000,- 
000 acres, 60 percent, including the heaviest 
stands and most valuable species, is on the allu- 
vial bottoms of the Mississippi delta. Most of 
this land is unusually fertile and will be cleared 
for agriculture. Altogether the region is esti- 
mated to contain nearly 133,000,000,000 feet 
of saw timber, or more than twice as much as the 
present stands of old growth hardwoods in the 
Lake States or the southern Appalachians. 
Since this region is largely agricultural in its 
possibilities, little in the way of timber growth 


‘ean be looked for. A net growth is taking place 


on 6,500,000 acres carrying hardwoods of saw 
timber size, estimated at 395,000,000 board feet, 
or a little more than one-fourth of the annual cut 
of 1,500,000 feet. There is an additional an- 
nual growth of 602,000,000 board feet on the 
15,000,000 acres below saw timber size, making 
the total growth for the region about 997,000,- 
000 board feet. 

The report considers future trends in require- 
ments of lumber only. In the United States the 
per capita consumption in 1850 was only 230 
board feet, with a lumber production of 5,400,- 
000,000 board feet and a population of 23,192,- 
000. The consumption increased steadily until 
the crest of 515 board feet was reached in 1906 
and a cut of approximately 45,000,000,000 feet. 
From 1906 to 1913 the per capita consumption 
declined to 430 board feet. The war curtailed 
production to 32,000,000,000 feet in 1918, or 300 
board feet per capita, part ‘of which was for 
war purposes. 

‘This restricted use resulted in the abnormal 
demands and unprecedented prices of the last 
year.*’” 

The experience of industrial European coun- 
tries affords an indication of America’s prob- 
able future requirements. In England during 
the sixty years from 1851 to 1911, the consump- 
tion of lumber increased from 40 board feet to 
120 board feet per capita, altho 95 percent of 
these requirements must be supplied by imports 
at high prices. German home production at 
least doubled during the sixty years between 
1840 and 1900, and industrial development 
made it necessary for that country to import in 
increasing amounts until the per capita con- 
sumption at the outbreak of the war was about 
150 board feet per annum. 

With every prospect that population in the 
United States will continue to grow, and that 
industrial development will continue, a vast in- 
crease in the demand for lumber is certain. 
What this increase in population and industrial 
development will mean in per capita consump- 
tion of lumber may be judged from the fact that 
in St. Louis the per capita consumption is over 
four times that of the entire country; in Pitts- 
burgh three times, and in Chicago at least 
double. 

With large allowances for substitutes, the 
report states that it seems hardly possible that 
the annual demand for lumber will fall below 
35,000,000,000 feet, which is 5,000,000,000 be- 
low the prewar average. It seems hardly likely 
that for a great many years Americans will be 
satisfied with a per capita consumption as low 
as that of England or Germany. 


Forest Depletion and Lumber Prices 


With respect to the relation between deple- 
tion and lumber prices, the report states that 
lumber prices have been materially affected by 
the successive depletion of old and the develop- 
ment of new fields of lumber production. As 
exploitation of new regions has begun in ad- 
vance of exhaustion, the old inter-regional com- 
petition has served to check the gradual rise 
in price that naturally would have resulted from 
depletion; but the cutting out of the older re- 
gions, and the necessity of drawing supplies 
from more distant fields, has meant the addition 
of new transportation costs. - While a great 
variety of factors have influenced lumber prices, 
in every instance price declines ultimately have 


been regained and new levels have been estab- 
lished. The underlying cause has been the 
widening distance between the sawmill and the 
consumer of the product. 

From the standpoint of the public—of the 
lumber consumer—this experience illustrates 
the economical advantage of having large avail- 
able forests in different producing regions. 
When the supply of timber from the Lake States 
began to decline, radical price advances were 
prevented by the inflow from the South. As 
the southern pine lumber established itself in 
the markets of the middle West, exhaustion of 
timber in the Lake States reached a point where 
northern pine and hemlock ceased to be effective 
competitors except in limited regions, but 
further advances in lumber prices were checked 
by the inflow from the West. 

The increasing volume of western lumber in 
the middle western States marked the increased 
freight rates for lumber. The fact that these 
increases were not reflected in the price is due 
to the practice of the mills of absorbing the 
freight in lieu of profits in order to move sur- 
plus stuff. In the retail trade of southern Min- 
nesota, for example, the average transportation 
cost borne by lumber in 1905 was $3 a thou- 
sand; in 1915, $8.50 a thousand; in 1919, prae- 
tically $12 a thousand, and in 1920 it reached 
$20. 


The report goes on to state that even more im- 
portant than the mounting costs, is the menace 
involved in having the principal markets of the 
country so entirely dependent upon distant re- 
gions for the supply of such an important raw 
material as lumber. Railroad difficulties, labor 
troubles, and even bad weather conditions for a 
season or two at the logging camps, may involve 
serious consequences to important industries, as 
has been illustrated in recent months by the re- 
sults of excess rainfall in the lower Mississippi 
Valley hardwood region. Any one of many 
factors may disorganize the lumber markets and 
supplies of nine-tenths of the country, and a 
combination of these factors would be serious in 
the extreme. 

Standing timber in the United States is be- 
ing cut and destroyed at the rate of 26,000,000,- 
000 cubic feet per year, or more than four 
times as fast as new timber is growing; that of 
saw timber size is being cut for lumber and 
other uses, and destroyed by fire, disease, and 
insects at the rate of 56,000,000,000 board feet 
per year, more than five and one-half times the 
growth of such material. 

Such data as are available indicate that 40,- 
000,000,000 board feet of the annual cut is 
taken from virgin stands in which there is no 
growth in excess of decay; the other 16,000,- 
000,000 board feet comes from growing stands 
in which the growth is only 10,000,000,000 
board feet annually. The depletion in the soft- 
wood forests is proceeding at a more rapid rate 
than in the forests as a whole. Nearly three- 
fourths of the saw timber used and destroyed 
comes from softwood forests, and about 32,000,- 
000,000 feet from virgin stands. The total 
depletion of softwood saw timber is more than 
six and one-half times its annual growth of 
6,000,000,000 feet. 

‘‘The enormous excess of depletion over 
growth of timber,’’ the report continues, ‘‘is 
not due to an unduly large consumption of tim- 
ber products. It is due in part to needlessly 
large loss from fires and other causes, which 
to a great extent can be controlled. But it is 
due most of all to the wasteful methods of cut- 
ting and to neglect of eut- and burned-over land. 
There are now in the United States about 81,- 
000,000 acres of waste forest land, devastated 
by cutting and by fires, on which nothing of 
value is growing or likely to grow without a 
huge expenditure for reforestation. In a large 
part of this forest, wasteful cutting or exces- 
sive grazing has reduced production to a mere 
fraction of what it might be with proper han- 
dling. To convert such stands into valuable 
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producing forests will in many cases involve 
expenditures as great as tho the lands were 
devastated.’ 


Higher Levels of Prices Held 


Prices of lumber have tended to rise at a step 
from one level to another and then to hold pretty 


grades of softwoods and hardwoods, separately, 
in relation to the average price trend of all com- 
modities. These values are expressed in per- 
centages with 1860 prices as the index hasis and 
on a gold standard thruout. Between 1840 and 
1860 average prices of softwood lumber in the 


New England and Pennsylvania, and the aver- 
age values of upper grades in the wholesale 
trade fluctuated between $20 and $30, centering 
about $25, while the average quality sold around 
$10 and $11. Transportation costs were about 
$1 per thousand. When in 1850 white pine from 


eastern markets followed 

















































































































































































































































































































































well on the higher level for a term of years closely the average price si 785 
rather than to follow an ascending curve. This of all commodities. At ' 
tendency has been most marked in the softwoods. that time the lumber 32 bl. 
The accompanying chart (Fig. 13) shows the was principally white 
average wholesale values since 1840 of upper pine from New York, H 
- 70 
’ 
Table 12—Hardwood Lumber Prices 
Wholesale Prices Retail Prices 26 Cry 
Oak— (Dollars per M feet) (Dollars per M feet) 
Firste and seconds 1-inch plain Feb., Febd., Febd., Febd., Feb., Febd., 
boards— 1914 1919 1920 1914 1919 1920 sos 
Philadelphia ........... **$ 60.00 $ 80.00 $200.00  ..... ..... | os... Dy 
New York City. 60.0 82.50 0.00 $ 88.00 $132.60 $252.50 ® 
Pittsburgh .. *62.00 715.00 225.00 *83.00 100.00 260.00 b > 
Cincinnati 55. 75.00 200.00 72.50 100.00 eal SSE 
No. 2 common 1-inch plain w TRENO OF AVERAGE RETAIL LUMBER PRICES Ny 
en N /N MINNESOTA ANDO NEBRASKA IN RELATION Ht og 
Philadelphia epashasenee *°20.00 46.00 95.00 wegg cient tates < 20) TOSHIFTING SOURCES OF LUMBER SUPPLY iso 
vew Yor! _ ey ee eres y md r See sssesk Gaia A ' y 
Pittsburgh ..........ss-. *34.00 40.00 112.00 45.00 *54.00 150.00 & oun arg _ rete peal ~" il} 
CE ae een 24.00 27.50 87.00 31.00 46.50 116.00 Sl baat ib S 
Firsts and seconds 1-inch quar- g | Ths 
tered boards— N ! : 
New York City............ 88.00 127.00 310.00 115.00 192.00 400.00 Ry LS 
PRMD. 6 4:5,0.0:960-0500% 5 *80.00 95.00 300.00 *98.00 126.00 385.00 te x 
SS ne 78.50 85.00 300.00 106.00 115.00 385.00 : .. 
Ash— ae SN 
Firsts and seconds 1-inch boards— oF ps S 
Philadelphia ............. MD gRRBIOO sean. cases wetans S N 
New York City. 83.00 190.00 95.00 1388.00 245.00 Q x 
MRR S65 nie cdewne cus 78.00 200.00 97.50 105.00 265.00 SZ 4304; 
No. 2 common 1-inch boards— 8 S 
Philadelphia ............. **24.00 45.00 SEOD wicteos' Qehidse ieiinees faa & 
New York City............ 27.00 41.00 98.00 45.00 60.00 140.00 Ne 258 
SES 4 0:6.0.0-0 vie.n 060.0% 27.00 28.00 80.00 36.00 37.50 105.00 x : 
Yellow poplar— : Q 
Firsts and seconds 1-inch é N) 
0d: —— . d 
1 SE er ore 62.00 80.00 190.00 83.00 106.50 253.00 
eee - 60.00 S0B:00 FOGQO 3  .cwce sevvs eos 
No. 2 common 1-inch boards— ? 
Philadelphia ............. **23.00 48.00 ORO cixsks | Scaee -eebas 
SNRMUNNS. irk 955-9: avce wr vtoalor *27.00 42.50 67.00  *36.00 56.00 85.00 ERAGE ML mene 
RIOR 6.65.06, 0.0-care eee 23.00 29.00 75.00 30.50 39.00 100.00 4 ~ sai 
Red gum— 
Firsts and seconds 1-inch plain 
oards-— . 
New York City............ 37.00 58.00 195.00 ..... 102.00 247.50 - id 
Firsts and seconds Mezican and 
Honduran mahogany 1-inch , 
boards— BE pee 
eer Meek Clty... cvccccuss 155.00 270.00 330.00 175.00 330.00 400.00 . "i cre 
**February, 1915. YEARS 
*February, 1913. FIGURE 14 
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Table 13—Retail Prices at Mill Points and 
Consuming Markets 


February, 1914 February, 1919 February, 1920 
Wil- wil wil- 


ming- New ming- New ming- New 
ton, York ton, York ton, York 
No. Carolina pine— N.C. City N.C. City N.C. City 


Flooring: 
13/16"x2% No. 2 
and better ...... $25.00 $38.00 $45.00 $62.50 $98.50 $150.00 


Partition: 
7/16” all widths 

No. 2 and better 7.50 45.00 50.50 64.50 101.00 150.00 
Ceiling: 
7/16” 


all 
and better 91.50 
The freight from Wilmington, N. C., to New York City 
amounted in 1914 tc approximately $3.25 per M feet, and 
in 1919 and 1920 to $4. 


ths 
18.00 27.50 32.00 55.00 46.00 


Table 14—Retail Prices at Mill Points and 
Consuming Markets 
February, 1920 
Average Average 
selling selling 
Points in price Points in price 
Southern producing per consuming per 
pine— region. M ft. region. t. 
Flooring: Mobile, Ala.$115.00 Kansas City, 
1”x4”, B and TR weces $133.55 
better, flat Montgomery, 
grain. Bla. wccce 115.00 Lincoln, Neb. 125.00 
Meridian, Country 
Miss. .... 110.00 Town, Kn. 140.00 
Bogalusa, Dayton, 
js ooccce 120.00 Olio .... 150.00 
Pensacola, Pittsburgh, 
Ms ccoes BIOGS Pa. ..ccc 1 
Dimension : Mobile, Ala. 54.00 Kansas City, 
2” = 4°-16". BR. ccccs 66.45 
S&E No. 1 Montgomery, 
common. Ala. .... 50.60 Chicago, Ill. 65.15 
Meridian, Country 
a 55.00 Town. Kn. 70.00 
Bogalusa, 
Mccvesecs URGED 
Pensacola, 
Fla. .... 55.00 
Common Mobile. Ala. 56.00 Kansas City, 
boards: Me. ccccs 66.35 
1”x8”, No. 2 Montgomery, Country 
$28. BR, css 51.60 Town, Kn. 70.00 
Meridian, 
Miss. .... 61.50 Chicago. Ill. 66.80 
Bogalusa, Dayton, 
a wewes 57.00 Ohio .... 80.00 
Pensacola, Pittsburgh, 
Pla. ..... 60.00 Pa. ..... 80.00 
Finish: Mobile, Ala. 110.00 Kansas City, 
B and better, We cece 139.40 
1”x6”-8’. Montgomery, 
Ala. .... 120.00 Chicago, Ill. 135.00 
Meridian, Lincoln, 
Miss. .... 114.00 Neb. .... 135.00 
Pensacola, Country 
re 112.50 Towyg. Kn. 145.00 
Bogalusa, Dayton, 
La. ... 115.00.. Ohio - 175.00 


The freight rates per thousand feet from southern pine 
mill points to Kansas City, Mo., Lincoln, Neb., an 
Chicago, Tll., Dayton, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., amounted 
to approximately $7.25, $7.90, $6.50, and $9, respec- 
tively. 


Table 15—Retall Prices at Mill Points and 
Consuming Markets 
February, 1920 
Average Average 
selling selling 
Points in price Points in price 
producing per consuming per 
Douglas fir— region. M ft. region. M ft. 
Flooring: Portland, Lincoln, 
No. 2 clear. Ore. .....$ 85.00 Neb. ....$112.50 
Verti untry 
grain, Eugene, Ore. 110.00 Town, Kn. 125.00 


1”x4”, Bellingham, Kansas City, 
Wash. ... 88.00 Mo. ..... 128.35 
Missoula, 
ont. - 105.00 Chicago, Ill. 111.65 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. ... 117.00 
Pittsburgh, 
Pee oscar 140.00 
New Yor 
OF. cave’ 139.50 
Common 
boards: Portland, Lincoln, 
No. 1—1"x TO accuse 40.00 Neb. .... 62.50 
8”-16’, Country 
$18 Eugene, Ore. 48.00 Town, Kn. 65.00 
Bellingham, Kansas City, 
Wash. .. 39.00 Mo. ..... 66.65 
Chicago, Ill. 65.00 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 65.00 
Dimension: 
2” x 4”-16’, Portland, Lincoln, 
S1S1E. OER. ceves 40.00 Neb. .... 62.50 
Country 
Eugene, Ore. 49.00 Town, Kn. 67.50 
Bellingham, Kansas City, 
Wash. ... 39.00  ccces 66.45 
Missoula, 
Mont. .... 47.00 Chicago, Ill. 65.65 
Bozeman, Minneapolis, 
Mont. ... 50.00 Minn. ... 63.00 


The freight rates per thousand feet from the west 
Ooast to Lincoln, Neb,, and Kansas City, Mo., Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and New York City amounted to 
approximately $13.75, $12.50, $15, $18.50, and $20, 
respectively. 


the Lake States began to reach the seaports this 
new movement was accompanied by a price ad- 
vance in upper grades from $24 in 1852 to $30 
in 1858, and may be accounted for by the short- 
age of eastern white pine. Tho the price of 
lumber, like that of other commodities, was 
greatly affected by the Civil War, softwood 
values did not increase materially until after 
1865. Between that year and 1870 the soft- 
woods farted company with general commodity 
values, and with the exception of only a brief 
period, have so remained. In 1917, it will be 
noted, the curve for all commodity prices ad- 
vanced sharply beyond softwood lumber prices. 
‘* With the close of the war came the opening of 
a new period. Radical changes have taken place 
in the general situation. The strain of over- 
production and intense regional and inter- 


DaraRs PERM rr 


regional competition was markedly relaxed. The 
eut of southern pine had fallen off some 3,500,- 
000,000 feet since 1915. Lumber production in 
practically all regions, excepting the West, was 
below normal. With the first development of 
sharp demand following the middle of 1919 
there was demonstrated as never before in the 
history of lumber prices the effect of regional 
reduction of lumber production and its conse- 
quent weakening of the great leveling influence 
of interregional competition.’’ 

These phenomenal price advances altho 
precipitated by a variety of factors, unques- 
tionably reflect a current transition to another 
lumber price level, the measure of which is 
clouded in present abnormal conditions of trade 
and finance, supply and demand. The new 
level will be founded on permanent increases in 
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production costs, and the increasing extent to 
which eastern markets will have to draw upon 
western lumber at transportation costs of $15 
to $20 per thousand feet. 

In the markets of the middle West the effect 
upon lumber prices of changes in sources of 
lumber supplies with their accompanying 
changes in transportation costs, lumber stocks 
and interregional competition is even more strik- 
ingly shown. These middle western markets 
have during the last twenty-five years been 
dominated by first one species and then another. 
The accompanying chart (Fig. 14) shows the 
trend of average retail lumber prices in Min- 
nesota and Nebraska in relation to shifting 
sources of lumber supply and average mill 
prices. 

Fig. 15 indicates various factors that have 
complicated the price situation in the same ter- 
ritory during the period from 1905 to 1920. 
Other tables (12, 13, 14 and 15) show in their 
order wholesale and retail prices of hardwood 
lumber at various points thruout the United 
States, comparison of retail prices per thousand 
feet of North Carolina pine lumber at points 
in producing and consuming regions, comparison 
of retail prices of southern yellow pine lumber 
in the South with prices in consuming region, 
comparison of retail prices of Douglas fir on 
west Coast and Inland Empire with prices in 
consuming region. 

Chart 17 shows graphically wholesale prices 
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CHART 17, SHOWING WHOLESALE PRICES AT 
MINNEAPOLIS OF NORTHERN PINE LUMBER 


of northern pine lumber at Minneapolis, and 
chart 18 shows average mill prices, percentages 


of increase and decrease, and trend of mill 
prices and cost factors relating to the softwoods 
in the great producing regions. 

[Another instalment of the Capper report will 
be published next week—EpiTor. ] 





BIDS ON TIMBER LAND OPENED 


KLAMATH Fas, ORE, June 26.—At the 
Klamath Indian Agency last week bids were 
opened for 11,700 acres of timber land in the 
Solomon unit, east of Kirk, the terminus of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. Approximately 
100,000,000 feet of yellow and sugar pine, white 
fir, and incense cedar are on the tract, accord- 
ing to cruises made. The bidders and the 
rates they offered on the various species of tim- 
ber, are as -follows: Modoc Lumber Co., yel- 
low and sugar pine $4, incense cedar $4, other 
species $1.50; E. W. Alfendahl, of Dorris, 
yellow pine and incense cedar $4.25; sugar pine 
$4.75, red and white fir $1.75; Ewauna Box Co., 
yellow and sugar pine and incense cedar $5.36, 
other species $1.50; J. U. Miner, Portland, 
yellow and sugar pine and incense cedar $5.07, 
other species $1.56; J. R. Shaw, Portland, yel- 
low and sugar pine $5.56, incense cedar $4, 
other species $2. 

Awards are expected to be made shortly by 
the Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 





SHRINERS CONVENE IN OREGON’S METROPOLIS 


PORTLAND, OrE., June 26.—There was a hot 
time in the old town this week. The Shriners’ 
convention brought more than 75,000 visitors to 
Portland, beginning last Sunday, and most of 
them remained till Friday. Therefore the great 
volume of business transacted was in the hotels 
and eating houses, the people in general being 
too much concerned in enjoying themselves and 
making it pleasant for the visitors to let busi- 
ness interfere with pleasure. 

Shriners who have been constant attendants 
at the conventions held from year to year de- 
clare that this was the biggest and best and 
everybody believes them, for it was certainly a 
humdinger. 


Sixty-five temples brought with them bands 
and patrols, bands that could play and patrols 
that could march and carry out military evolu- 
tions that would have been a credit to perform- 
ers on the stage. 

The good people of Portland threw the 
profiteer out of town, left the key to their best 
rooms on the outside within the reach of any 
Shriner and took the lid off the gasoline tanks 
that everybody might drink in the beauties of 
the famous Columbia River Highway and other 
beauty spots in and about Portland. 

The city was gorgeously decorated and it is 
said that the local temple devoted $175,000 to 
make the visitors comfortable. A dozen or more 
concluded right on the spot. to make this city 
their future home. One telegraphed his wife to 
ship the furniture and come west, without delay. 

Ellis Lewis Garretson, of Tacoma, was ele- 
vated to the post of imperial potentate of the 
Imperial Council. Thus to the Afifi temple of 
Tacoma, Wash., went the highest honor within 
the gift of Shrinerdom. . 

Ernest A. Cutts, of Savannah, Ga., was 
elected imperial deputy potentate. 

The next convention will be held at Atlantic 
City. 

It goes without saying that among those who 
did their best to entertain the wearers of the red 
fez were Portland men identified with the lum- 
ber business. They left no stone unturned. 

To find them in their offices was out of the 
question. 

*‘Out entertaining Shriners,’’ came the 
answer always from the stenographer if that 
important personage was to be found in. 

But the doors were never locked. It was open 
house everywhere. 

And what’s more, Portland was in love with 
the visitors. They will always be welcome. 

When a city of a quarter of a million people 


raises and expends $200,000 in entertaining 
75,000 people for three days, it is worthy of 
passing notice. That is what Portland, Ore., 
did last week in caring for the meeting of the 
Imperial Council of the Nobles of the Mystic 


visitors to see the beauties of the city, the 
famed Columbia Highway, the mountains and 
the country in the glorious spring time. It all 
was some task, but the way it was carried out 
will ever redound to the credit of the enterpris- 











A SECTION OF THE SHRINERS’ 


Shrine, and without exception the Shriners are 
a unit in declaring it the grandest entertain- 
ment and the most hospitable reception they 
have been accorded in the forty-six years of 
existence of the order that embraces, as prob- 
ably does no other order, a most representative 
citizenship from every point of view. 

Portland leads the nation in lumber manu- 
facturing, and as a center of lumber market- 
ing it is fast assuming a leadership that it will 
never release, for the region of which it is the 
center will produce the lumber of the future 
because of its vast quantities of standing tim- 
ber. Its lumbermen are among its leading 
citizens, and they did their part in helping 
entertain the Shriners last week, who came 
in fifty-seven special trains from across the con- 
tinent and from Canada and Hawaii. 

It was also Rose Festival week, and the 
Rose City, as Portland is so appropriately 
called, just made everyone feel at home in the 
good old fashioned way. Business men forgot 
business for the nonce, and whether Shriners 
or not, took their cars and: filled them with 
roses and visitors and made it possible for the 


PARADE AT PORTLAND, ORE. 


ing metropolis of the region, ‘‘ Where Rolls the 
Oregon.’’ 


SOUTHERN COMPANY REORGANIZED 


SureEveEporT, La., June 28—The Roberts Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), capitalized at $300,000 with 
$200,000 subscribed, manufacturer and wholesal- 
ers of southern pine, has succeeded the Roberts 
Lumber & Grain Co. The new company has 
acquired the former holdings of the old Roberts 
Lumber & Grain Co. at Glen, La., and Stonewall, 
La., and the latter mill is now in operation. 


The officers and principal stockholders of the 
Roberts Lumber Co. are T. G. Roberts, presi- 
dent; L. J. Naman, vice president; and L. M. 
McCormack, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Naman 
is also sales manager and in active charge of 
the wholesale end of the business as well as the 
sales of the two mills owned by the company. 
He is a young man of a good many years’ ex- 
perience in the southern pine field and his 
achievements as sales manager of the former 
Roberts Lumber & Grain Co. were recognized 
when the new company was formed. 
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Lumberman Testifies as to Effect of Straight 
Percentage Rate Advance on Western Producers 


AMENDED EXHIBIT SUBMITTED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
WasuHineTon, D. C., June 30.—A. G. T. 

Moore, traffic manager, of the Southern Pine 
Association, resumed the witness stand before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for a few 
minutes today to present a detailed exhibit 
illustrating the effect of straight percentage 
advances per one thousand feet of southern pine 
and Douglas fir lumber, based on the proposed 
increases of 31 and 24 percent, respectively. 
The new exhibit was introduced as a reply to 
the detailed exhibit placed in the record by the 
western shippers, and is an elaboration of, and 
substitute for, the original exhibit of Mr. 
Moore dealing with the differences in weights 
of lumber of various grades and conditions in 
southern pine, Douglas fir, and Inland Empire 
products of comparable size and finish. 

It has to do with the measure of ‘‘shrink- 
age’’ which would be necessary under a uni- 
form advance from the West Coast which was 
different from that accorded southern pine. 
‘*But,’’ to quote the language, ‘‘it also shows 
that adjustment would be more equitable in 
this case, should the commission decide to recog- 
nize the market consideration, than the naming 
of a maximum.’’ 

A good deal was said in direct examination 
and cross examination regarding the difference 
in weight per thousand feet between south- 
ern pine and fir and other western woods that 
compete with southern pine. 

The exhibit also shows the average car load- 
ing of fourteen leading southern pine lumber 
companies, to be 84,201 pounds on a total of 
62,168 cars. This was in reply to a statement 
of the western shippers, ‘‘based on a car with 
one man,’’ that southern pine loading averaged 
55,000 pounds, with Douglas fir substantially 
heavier. 

As a matter of justice to the freight ship- 
pers of the country Clifford Thorne, represent- 
ing the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
several middle western farm products shipping 
associations, urged the commission to place 
part of the proposed increase of rates on passen- 
ger and other traffic. He warned the commis- 
sion that if the full demands of the carriers 
are granted and the employees are given their 
full wage demands, all at the expense of freight 
traffic, the increase must be 55% percent. Such 
a burden placed upon American industry sud- 
denly, he declared, would result in demoraliza- 
tion. 

To take care of the instant case, Mr. Thorne 
advocated a 5-percent advance in passenger 
fares and the balance on freight; which, he 
cantended, would produce somewhat of a simi- 
larity in the operating ratios of the two 
branches of the transportation industry. 

To provide for further revenue needs inci- 
dent to probable advances in wages of em- 
ployees, he would spread the increase over the 
entire earnings of the roads. In this way, he 
said, an increase of one-half cent per passen- 
ger mile, plus an advance of 20.26 percent on 
all other traffic, instead of 55% percent on 
freight, ‘‘would produce sufficient revenues to 
take care of the present needs of the carriers, 
added to an increased wage of $1,000,000,000.’’ 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Co., was examined today by 
Attorney Fred H. Wood, of that company, who 
developed the fact that on basis of net operat- 
ing revenue for the first five months of this 
year the Southern Pacific would earn in 1920 
somewhat more than $9,000,000, or slightly 
more than one-third of its $24,000,000 annual 
fixed charges. 

Attorney J. N. Teal, representing the western 
lumber shippers, asked Mr. Kruttschnitt why, 
if the Southern Pacific could not earn its fixed 
charges on stocks and bonds, officials had been 
80 eager to have the road go back to private 
control. 

**Would not the stock and bond holders have 


been happier under Federal control with a fixed 
standard?’’ he asked. ‘‘The stockholders were 
consulted,’’ replied Mr. Kruttschnitt; ‘‘ there 
was no secret about it. We told the Senate and 
House committees plainly that unless provisions 
were made to protect the credit of the railroads 
ajl of them would be in the hands of the receiv- 
ers in the near future.’’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—Elbert L. Car- 
penter, of the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clark interests, 
while a witness before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the hearing of lumbermen on the 
proposed general freight rate increase gave a strik- 
ing picture of the industry, past and present. Mr. 
Carpenter appeared for the Northern Pine and 
Western Pine associations, primarily, to oppose a 
straight percentage increase in rates and urge a 
percentage advance with a flat maximum on lumber. 

He made out a strong case for a maximum so 
far as the far western shippers are concerned, and 
threw a lot of light on the situation from the view- 
point of Oregon and Washington mills. Mr. Car- 
penter made a good deal of a hit when he declared 
that he was asking nothing for the Minnesota and 
Wisconsin pine mills which are members: of the 
Northern Pine Association. He said they would 
take their medicine along with southern pine. His 
company operates mills in both Minnesota and 
Oregon. 

Attorney C. E. Elmquist asked Mr. Carpenter to 
give a brief history of the development of the lum- 
ber industry in the western section. He said: 

“The lumber industry in the western section 
has had a-rather sad history up to date. Gener- 
ally speaking, it has not been a profitable indus- 
try, with, of course, certain notable exceptions. 
Low cost operators and operators who have an 
extra good grade of raw material and favorable 
logging chances stand out. But, speaking broadly, 
the industry, I would say, has not been profitable 
for the last twenty years.” 

Mr. Elmquist asked Mr. Carpenter as a lumber- 
man of wide experience and familiar with the trend 
of prices to discuss the present market for lumber. 

“The lumber market was, I would say, on a 
normal basis up to about June, 1919,” he said. 
“From June, 1919, until the first of March, 1920. 
the lumber market was in what I call a hysterical 
condition. There was undoubtedly a shortage and 
a big demand for it. There were rapid and fre- 
quent and very large price advances, and those 
price advances culminated in March, or about 
sixty or ninety days ago, since which time there 
have been some very heavy declines in certain 
kinds of woods, certain kinds of lumber. 

“The tendency of the market at the present time 
is undoubtedly downward, and the new level of 
prices will come. It is inevitable. The process of 
seeking that level is now under way in the lumber 
business, in my judgment. Just when we will 
get it and where we will land I am not wise 
enough to know, but undoubtedly that process is 
started and is now on the way. 

“There have been declines, I understand, in some 
woods ranging from $15 on common framing lum- 
ber up to $40, $45 and $50 on somé items of up- 
pers. The trade for the last sixty days has been 
very light, and is certain to continue light for some 
months to come on account of the financial situa- 
tion. There is no capital available for loans to 
lumbermen to increase and go ahead and no capi- 
tal for loans on buildings. Naturally we have 
reached a quiet point. 

“Now, as I see it, these commodity prices, lum- 
ber prices and the prices of all other commodities 
attained such an altitude that there was not money 
and credit enough in the United States to carry 
the business on. The only answer is that all of 
these commodities must seek a lower level of value, 
where there will be money and credit enough to 
carry the business on, and that is the process that 
is going on now, in my judgment. I think it will 
continue thru this year and possibly part of next.” 

“Is it your judgment that this change in market 
prices will reflect itself in a positive reduction in 
the price of all grades of lumber” asked Mr. Elm- 
quist. 

“T have no doubt it will, sir, within six months.” 

“Do you believe that lumber prices have reached 
the bottom at this time?” 

“No I do not,” was the reply. 

In reply to another question by Mr. Elmquist, 
Mr. Carpenter said he did not know that he could 
tell what would be the result on the lumber busi- 
ness of the West if the carriers are permitted to 
advance rates on a straight percentage of 24 per- 
cent in the West and 30 percent in the East. 


“Usually you could not tell that until business 
had reached a normal basis and had started out 
again,” he said; “but usually a large freight. ad- 
vance will check up consumption of the lumber 
from the territory where the advance applies.” 

Mr. Carpenter then illustrated what the advance 
would mean to Inland Empire shippers on ship- 
ments to New York. The rate now is 77 cents and 
would be boosted to $1. 


No Provision for Increased Wages 


Commissioner Aitchison, who hails from Port- 
land, Ore., called Mr. Carpenter’s attention to the 
fact that the pending application of the railroads 
for an advance in freight rates does not include 
any provision for future increases in the wages of 
railroad employees, and asked if he cared to make 
any comment on that phase of the matter. 


“I assume, sir,” was the reply, “that the lum- 
ber business must stand its fair share of whatever 
increases are necessary to operate these roads 
efficiently and economically, wherever it lands 
after the rate increases are made. All I am con- 
tending for here is such an adjustment of rates 
on the product of our growing lumber industry in 
the West as will not cripple the business. We have 
a very large capital investment out there and we 
naturally do not want to be narrowed out too fast. 
We have a long haul and slow delivery to over- 
come now. These nearby markets have very much 
quicker delivery than we can possibly get on the 
long haul. We have a great many handicaps to 
overcome.” 

At the conclusion of his statement, Mr. Elm- 
quist asked Mr. Carpenter if he had any further 
oa he desired to make to the commission. He 
said : 


“I would like to leave this thought with the 
commission—that the jndustry in the West is en- 
titled to some consideration. I believe the product 
of manufacture is needed in the country, and I be- 
lieve we are entitled to a chance to retain the 
business we have built up in Chicago and the 
eastern markets for this product. It is a good 
product. The fact that it has been taken in in- 
creasing amounts indicates that the people find it 
useful. 

“As I testified a few moments ago, the history 
of our industry out there is not altogether bright. 
It has had many vicissitudes. Following the panic 
in 1907 a very large percentage of the lumber 
operators out there went the way of all the earth, 
and are no more. Those that were able to survive 
that panic did not make enough profit to put in tea 
for the next ten years, and you have got to get 
down to 1917, 1918 and 1919 to find a profitable 
period for the industry out there.” 


Already Absorbs Big Differential 


Attorney C. E. Cotterill for the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association asked this question : 

“If we take present conditions, or conditions as 
they will probably exist in the next six or eight 
months, what difference per thousand feet would 
you say would cause you to be eliminated from 
existing markets?” 

Mr. Carpenter replied : 

“If I knew just in what condition we were go- 
ing to be I could tell you better. I do not know. 
I do not believe any of us know. All you can judge 
by is the history of the last ten years.” 

After further questions along the same line, Mr. 
Cotterill asked whether a difference of $5 would 
eliminate the western shippers from the eastern 
market. 

“Six dollars and seventy-two cents per thousand 
feet has not eliminated us up to date,” was the 
reply; “that is our differential on the Pittsburgh 
market.” 

“And you are shipping your product clear across 
the continent to Pittsburgh and New York?” was 
the next question. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you are asking that a freight rate basis 
be maintained by the commission which will en- 
able you to do that in competition with producers 
who are located perhaps one-third the distance 
away from those markets?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “they are not much 
nearer than the northern mills I represent. I am 
willing to take my medicine from the northern 
mills.” 

“With regard to your mills in Oregon, you are 
shipping from Oregon to the East?” 

“Yes, but we are shipping more lumber from 
Minnesota to the East than from Oregon.” 

“Take even Minnesota,” Mr. Cotterill continued ; 
“from the standpoint of distance, taking the lum- 
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ber produced, we will say, in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, you are asking the commission, as I un- 
derstand you, to preserve a rate relationship which 
will encourage you, if not do more, to enable you 
to reach those markets?” 

“T am not asking anything for Minnesota,’ re- 
plied Mr. Carpenter. “Minnesota is willing to 
take any percentage increase the commission im- 
poses, and if the percentage increase they propose 


does not raise our rate up to the maximum, pro- 
vided a maximum is given, we are willing to take 
the maximum. We are not asking a single thing 
for our mills in Minnesota. The only plea I am 
making here today is for the lumber industry of 
the West. I figure that Minnesota can take care 
of itself, just as the South does.” 

“Can you take care of yourself under a straight 
percentage increase from the West?” 


“No, sir. I am not wise enough to read the 
future, but in my judgment we can not.” 


“You are absorbing differences in rates of $6 
or $7 per thousand feet. Could you absorb more 
than that?’ 


“I do not know. I do not know what conditions 


are going to be. As I told you, sixty days ago we 
could have absorbed anything that happened.” 





Practical 





Sawmill Accounting 


Chapter VIJ—Fixed Assets 





In discussing some of the general features 
of fixed assets, it seems almost impossible to 
do justice to the subject without giving vent 
occasionally to feelings quite unbecoming in 
a sedate journal such as the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. Briefly, therefore, let it be 
stated that ever and anon there comes a 
moment in the life of the public accountant 
when he notes within himself a feeling of 
compassion, amounting sometimes to a feel- 
ing of considerable lack of charity toward his 
fellowmen, and that these moments are par- 
ticularly noticeable during examinations of 
fixed assets as recorded in books of account. 


Old Fashioned ‘‘Plant Accounts’’ 


In the past the sawmill executive has not 
been particularly interested in the details of 
his plant investment because there was then 
no special incentive to watch those accounts, 
other than perhaps from merely altruistic ac- 
counting motives. Accordingly, it is by no 
means unusual these days to find a company 
with fixed assets amounting to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars with all the charges 
dumped into one heterogeneous mess called 
‘*Plant Account,’’ or some other account with 
a similar embracing caption. Occasionally, 
records are found that have been in charge 
of a more conscientious accountant, and who 
(most likely on his own initiative and with 
a feeling of surreptitious deviltry) drew some 
distinctions as to the nature of the assets, 
with such classifications as Real Estate, Build- 
ings, Machinery ete. Further complications 
in plant accounts, as shown at the present 
date, are traceable to what used to be con- 
sidered conservative business methods, the 
idea of which was to charge off most, if not 
all, plant improvements and additions to the 
year’s operations, and in a general way to 
keep the plant investment as low as possible. 
Another aspect of fixed assets which now 
causes the accountant to fret and fume is the 
realization, when it finally dawns on him, 
that the company has been making no charges 
for material, such as lumber and timbers, 
produced by itself and used either in the 
construction of the plant or in additions to 
the plant and for pile bottoms ete. His in- 
clination to fret at such moments as these 
is not allayed when he takes up the matter 
of the low plant valuation with the executive, 
who blandly inquires, ‘‘ Well, what difference 
does it make?’’ With difficulty the public 
accountant recalls that courtesy is a neces- 
sary prerequisite to one of his profession; he 
swallows two or three times in an effort to 
overcome the suspicion that his client is be- 
ginning to think he is an officious busybody, 
and then he explains. 


Value of Accurate Figures on Investment 


Suppose that there were two mills, identical 
as to size, capacity and nature of operations, 
each plant representing about the same actual 
cost. One mill had built up its cost of plant 
along the lines of sane accounting, overlook- 
ing neither the materials produced by itself 
nor the overhead expenses incurred during 
the period of construction—in short, the fixed 
assets of this company included all ordinary 
and legitimate charges, so that the final cost 
of its plant as shown by the books means ex- 
actly what the books show. The other mill, 
for reasons of its own, desired from the very 
outset to have its plant investment reduced 
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to a minimum and accordingly it made no 
charges for overhead during construction and 
no charges, or at least a nominal charge, for 
structural timbers and other materials pro- 
duced by itself and used in construction. Both 
mills become firmly established in the in- 
dustry, each with an excellent reputation. 
In the course of time, the country gets into 
a war, and, the products of both mills being 
required for war purposes, their representa- 
tives are called to the seat of government 
so that a benign administration may confer 
with them as to what would be a proper price 
to pay for the product, the price to permit 
of a fair return on the investment. The in- 
vestment thus becomes the crux of the situa- 
tion. This condition did arise during the 
recent war, and the variations in plant in- 
vestments caused unbelievable confusion and 
dissatisfaction. Obviously, it would have been 
impracticable to determine separate selling 
prices for each individual mill. The result 
was more or less discord and almost universal 
dissatisfaction, even among those mills which, 
relatively speaking, were ‘‘making a killing’’ 
as a result of governmental price fixing. There 
may have been some instances of gross in- 
justice or hardship, but as a general rule 
prices had to be set high enough to encourage 
production, and in the face of the lack of 
reliable statistics of plant investments the 
Government was not given much choice in the 
matter. 


Knowledge of Business Increases Safety 


The war is over, but the question of the 
return on the investment is still very much 
alive. An era of keen competition is at 
hand; how long it will last, or how keen it 
will be, no one can tell, but certainly the 
war time halcyon days of the lumber industry 
are past. Already a reaction in buying has 
set in, a reaction that has not been offset by 
the recent nationwide reduction of prices. If 
statistics continue to run true to form, we are 
due for a period of critical business depres- 
sion. It is unnecessary to point out that the 
organization that is best prepared to weather 
the storm is the one that knows its own 
strength and weakness. The sawmill execu- 
tive, in justice to himself and to the industry 
at large, should assure himself of his plant 
investment, and with that information he 
may calculate a return on the investment to 
a minimum margin of safety. Such knowl- 
edge, which is at present almost universally 
lacking among sawmills, would at least inject 
a certain amount of caution into the industry, 
and while the knowledge might not prevent 
individual calamities, nevertheless the execu- 
tive would at least know his position from 
day to day, and the calamity, if it came at 
all, would not come as a bolt out of a blue 
sky. 

Fictitiously Low Investment—Valueless Costs 


Before leaving the subject of the benign 
administration and the quandary in which it 
found itself during the war, let us presume 
that it determined to make an investigation 
—as some of us know it did—to discover what 
it cost to produce lumber. In making its 
rounds of the country, it (the Government) 
came across the two mills above referred to, 
and a subsequent comparison of the costs of 
each revealed that one was producing lumber 
at a much lower cost than the ether. How 


could this be possible, it was remarked, when 
the operating conditions of both mills, their 
standards of efficiency and their cost account- 
ing methods were almost identical? Further 
examination brought to light the fact that 
the mill with the lower costs was the mill 
with the fictitiously low plant investment, 
the difference in costs of production being 
due to the smaller annual charge for deprecia- 
tion, both mills having used the same rates 
per annum. The cheaper mill has since won- 
dered why it has to pay so much more by way 
of Federal taxes than its competitor — of 
which more anon, this being another story. 
Due to the so called ‘‘conservative business 
policy’’ which advocated a minimum plant 
account, the cheap mill’s costs of production 
were, are, and always will be, valueless, ex- 
cept for its own private and very limited 
comparative purposes; not only that, but the 
result of the policy of minimum plant in- 
vestment has been hurtful to the trade as a 
whole, when the necessity arises for the com- 
parison of costs of several mills. 


Losing Money Thru Ignorance of Costs 


By way of illustration of the harm wrought 
by this policy, the writer would like to men- 
tion a case on which he was recently assigned. 
The manufacturer in question built a plant 
during the war at the request of the Govern- 
ment, but the need of the product was so 
urgent that production was begun long be- 
fore the plant was near completion; in fact, 
the plant was still in process of construction 
when the armistice was declared. Production 
was then suspended and the contractor be- 
came entitled under the Act of Congress to 
reimbursement of such losses as he could 
prove. Among such losses, the largest single 
item was the unabsorbed amortization of the 
cost of the plant, which, it should be under- 
stood, was built purely as a war measure and 
which was superfluous as far as the contractor 
was concerned, he having a similar plant at 
another location. The contractor filed a claim, 
which the Government promptly turned down 
for reasons that do not enter into this matter, 
and the usual bickerings ensued. The point 
first to be determined was the cost of the 
plant. Having visited the plant, and being 
familiar in a general way with such things, 
it was obvious that something was wrong 
with the plant account as shown by the com- 
pany’s books. Investigations followed. This 
was not a ‘‘cost-plus’’ job, and there was no 
incentive to the contractor to increase his 
operating costs at the expense of his plant 
accounts. The investigation revealed, among 
other things, that the contractor had made no 
charge whatever to the cost of the plant for 
the structural timbers and lumber produced 
on his mill from timber on his own tracts. 
These charges had been written off to profit 
and loss along with other expenses of the year. 
The plant actually represented an investment 
of almost half a million dollars, and of the 
buildings fully 75 percent were of wood con- 
struction. Neither had the contractor made 
any charge for overhead expenses to construc- 
tion (except in a negligible amount) incurred 
prior to or during the period of operation. 
These accounting methods of the contractor, 
it was afterwards learned, were prompted by 
his desire for ‘‘conservative business policy ’’ 
and while the outcome of the policy in this 
particular case may seem to border on the 
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ridiculous—as his claim for the cost of the 
plant was understated by about 50 percent— 
it is nevertheless true in every detail, so true 
in fact that we feel prone to repeat an ex- 
pression we recall having heard somewhere, 
‘‘You don’t know the half of it, dearie!’’ 


Investments Too Low—Taxes Too High 


After such events as the foregoing we feel 
an inclination to tell the world, as it were, 
and particularly executives, just what we 
think of it and them, without hindrance and 
without fear of violating the tenets in that 
bible up in our office—the office manual with 
its instructions on deportment and behavior 
of accountants toward clients. However, 
these generalities on plant investment are far 
from finished. The feature of the relation of 
plant investment to Federal tax matters is 
very complex, and the proper consideration 
of this phase would require more space than 
a journal such as this can afford. At least, 
such a discussion would be more or less futile, 
as each individual case usually calls for in- 
dividual treatment. [Note: Several exhaus- 
tive works are available on this subject, not- 
ably Montgomery’s Income Tax Procedure, 
1920, and other business publications of the 
Ronald Press Co.] A few indications of the 
importance of proper plant valuation may be 
cited by the reference to the wonder felt 
by the mill whose fixed assets had been re- 
ligiously maintained at a minimum, as to why 
its Federal taxes should be higher than those 
of its neighbor. One cause, but not the main 
one, is that the former can not charge off as 
much depreciation per annum as the latter 
because the book value of its plant is lower. 
The main reason, however, is because Federal 
taxes are calculated on the basis of the in- 
vested capital (i. e., capital plus surplus) and 
the rate of taxation fluctuates with the ratio 
of income to invested capital. The point may 
become clearer if we follow the ramifications 
of the accounting procedure in vogue at the 
mill where the plant investment was main- 
tained at a minimum. No overhead was 
charged to construction, and, therefore, the 
overhead expenses must have been charged 
to profit and loss in the current period, bring- 
ing about a corresponding reduction in the 
surplus account at the end of the year. If, 
on the other hand, a certain amount of over- 
head had been applied against the cost of 
construction, there would have been a cor- 
responding increase in surplus. Or perhaps 
no record was made of the quantity and value 
of structural timbers and lumber cut for and 
used in the construction of the mill or for 
additions, or perhaps the stock may have been 
on hand and simply taken off the yard when 
and as required ‘‘without going thru a lot of 
red tape.’’ In the latter event, nothing hap- 
pens until an inventory is taken, when the 
shortages in inventories are automatically 
charged off to operations for the current pe- 
riod. Once again, the plant accounts and sur- 
plus account suffer. Such omissions are al- 
most universal among sawmills. In recent 
years the practice of burying expenses in 
inventory adjustments, such as indicated in 
the foregoing, has been more or less widely 
followed in a deliberate attempt to pad ex- 
penditures and so reduce the amount of 
taxable income, but the period particularly 
referred to (and which now vitally affects the 
question of invested capital and the amount 
of taxes) is the good old days when corpora- 
tions filed their tax returns when they felt 
like it, and when the directors lost no sleep 
wondering where they could borrow the money 
with which to pay the income tax. Perhaps 
it would be better at this point to drop the 
abstract and to illustrate with another con- 
crete case on which the writer was recently 
assigned. This concern is in the lumber bus- 
iness, and up to the time of the recent death 
of its president and founder, it had consist- 
ently followed the: ‘‘conservative business 
policy’’ of keeping its fixed assets at a mini- 
mum, with the result that in recent years 
it has suffered heavily under the excess prof- 
its tax laws. However, we were not called 
in primarily because of tax matters; in fact 
the taxes were regarded by this company 


as a necessary evil and received no more than 
a passing, if regretful, consideration. In- 
vestigation of the plant account in the books 
showed fixed assets totaling about $50,000, 
whereas on the face of it the value of the 
plant on a prewar basis did not seem as if 
it could possibly be less than $200,000. If 
this assumption were correct, and the dif- 
ference had been transferred to surplus in the 
years gone by, instead of having been written 
off to profit and loss, this company would 
never have been in the excess profits class. 
The problem therefore was to prove to the 
Treasury Department that this flagrant under- 
valuation was the result of erroneous book- 
keeping methods. The books alone would 
prove very little, particularly as the company 
had kept no record of the lumber taken from 
stock and used in construction. An appraisal 
of the plant and property was therefore un- 
dertaken by a reputable concern specializing 
in that business, and the result of the ap- 
praisal substantiated the preliminary es- 
timated undervaluation; the final figures 
showed the plant investment at about $220,- 
000 on a prewar basis of valuation. With this 
additional evidence, an adjustment was made 
in the plant accounts and in surplus account 
(not an appreciated value it should be re- 
membered, but instead an adjustment in sur- 
plus to offset the corrected amount of the 
estimated cost of the plant) and on this re- 
vised basis of invested capital, a claim was 
made to the Treasury Department for a re- 
fund of taxes overpaid in the recent years 
of high taxation rates. The rebate, amount- 
ing to about $10,000, has not yet been paid, 
but tax experts have given every assurance 
that it will be paid by this procedure or under 
the relief provisions of the law. 


Accuracy Helps in Adjusting Insurance 


No mention has been made of the bearing 
of the value of fixed assets as shown by the 
books of account on the matter of insurance 
and in the adjustment of claims for losses due 
to fire. This aspect needs no further com- 
ments. 


It is hoped that the foregoing indications 
of the importance of fixed assets will help to 
convince the sawmill executive of both the 
desirability and the practicability of having 
his books of account reflect the actual plant 
investment, even if he be unmoved by any 
mere altruistic ethics of the professional ac- 
countant. To this end, any changes in the 
accounts should be carried to their logical 
conclusion, by which is meant that the de- 
tails of the plant accounts should be set up on 
the books in a manner to simplify the caleu- 
lation and apportionment of depreciation, and 
so obtain, at one lick as it were, the proper 
charges to operations and to get all that is 
coming from the Treasury Department for 
deductions from income, as well as to reveal 
more accurately what is known as invested 
capital. The manner of setting up these ac- 
counts, as the editor will no doubt by this 
time agree, may be deferred to the next chap- 
ter. 





{This is the seventh of a series of articles by 
Mr. Mahony. The eighth will appear in an early 
issue.—EDITOR.] 





THE BRITISH COLUMBIA FORESTS 


A special report on British Columbia forests 
and forestry has been published in London by 
tae Imperial Forestry Conference. The report 
presents in thirty-six pages a summary of the 
timber resources of the Province, its manufac- 
turing progress and facilities, and several ta- 
bles of statistics, ‘‘for the information of the 
British Empire.’’ The total commercial stand 
is placed at 31,000,000,000 cubic feet, which 
would mean about 250,000,000,000 feet board 
measure. 





The headquarters of the East Arkansas 
Lumber Co., operating a chain of retail yards 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Missvuri, will be 
moved to Little Rock, Ark., it is announced 
by J. W. Trieschman. 





Buy Your 
Hardwood Flooring 








Our big warehouse at 3622-3628 So. Morgan St. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 











Poplar 


Weather Boardings 
Mouldings 
Lattice and 

Laths 


Wood Specialties 
M’f’g’d to Order. 


Wire or Write. 


Star Wood Products Co 


Loursville Kentucky 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 


will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
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you one for investment. 
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New Territory 
you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 


In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank which for 
over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 


Correspondence concerning conditions 
in the Pacific Northwest invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 
—| PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 
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GAMES AND OUTINGS FILL DELIGHTFUL DAYS 


TUSCALOOSANS TO PICNIC 


TuscaLoosa, Aua., June 28.—On July 7 the 
lumbermen of the Tuscaloosa district will have 
an outing at Riverview Park, Tuscaloosa. This 
picnic is given under the auspices of the Tusca- 
loosa Lumbermen’s Club and Hoo-Hoo. On 
the evening of July 7 Hoo-Hoo will hold a 
concatenation at Tuscaloosa. Quite a nice 
class is expected. The pienie is for all lum- 
bermen in this district with their families and 
office help. 





COMPANY’S TEAMS ARE WINNERS 


JACKSON, Miss., June 28.—In a snappy and 
hotly contested game the Finkbine Lumber Co, 
baseball team won its ninth game of the season 
here last week by defeating the Jackson Fire- 
men by a score of 4 to 1. The good pitching 
of Allen together with the excellent field work 
of Kaufman and others brought victory to the 
Finkbine organization. Allen struck out twelve 
men and walked one,. while Taylor, of the op- 
posing team, also struck out twelve men and 
walked one. 


The score: 
H R E 
BO pets is Suion st Pom ee nate 7 4 2 
MORENO 5's os Sintec b kiss yaks oa-5 6 1 4 
Batteries: D’Lo—<Allen and Baker: Jackson— 


Taylor and Raney. 
Umpire—Welch. 


The Finkbine company also has one of the 
fastest colored teams in the State conducted 
under the auspices of the D’Lo Y. M. C. A. and 
composed entirely of company employees. In a 
fast game on June 23 this team defeated the 
Mt. Olive team on the Y diamond at D’Lo by 
a score of 12 to 3. Albert Calhoun pitched, 
shutting out Mt. Olive without a hit. The latter 
team’s runs were made on errors by the D’Lo 
team. 


The scores: 
H R E 
oe Fre ee ee Ei 12 7 
SE RID Nos8G ww ewes. oboe. 0 3 15 


At a game played June 22 at D’Lo the Fink- 
bine team won its eleventh consecutive victory 
by shutting out the New Hebron (Miss.) team 
by a score of 2 to 0. Burke Roberts, of the 
Finkbine team, was the only player credited 
with a home run. D’Lo made six hits while the 
visitors chaiked up two. Walker and Lopozer 
were the batteries for D’Lo and Hartzog and 
Rawls for New Hebron. 





CLEVELAND DEALERS ON LAKE TRIP 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 28.—Headed by John 
W. Enoch, poet laureate of the Cleveland lum- 
ber trade, and George T. Barner, of the Barner- 
Meade Lumber Co., nine Cleveland lumbermen 
took time last week 
from their business to 
make a trip across Lake 
Erie to Port Stanley, 
Can. The leaders of 
this party had sent out 
invitations to thirty of 
their lumbermen friends, 
but there were only nine 
at the dock when the 
steamship Theodore 
Roosevelt left for the 
Canadian port. That all 
of those who made the 
trip had an enjoyable 
time is certain, for they 
have been telling their 
friends of the excursion 
and there is no doubt 
but that when another 
party is gotten up there 
will be a larger attend- 
ance. Among those 
who made the trip are: 


A. V. Grush, of the J. W. Enoch Co.; Freda raconteur. 





Lumber Co.; Frank Chesney, of the Miles 
Avenue Lumber Co.; Cloyd Miller, of the Miller- 
Wells Lumber Co. 





EMPIRE STATE SALESMEN AT PLAY 


BuFrFa.o, N. Y., June 28.—The Empire State 
Association of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen held an outing on June 24 at 
Newport, Irondequoit Bay, Lake Ontario. 
About forty members and guests were present 
from Buffalo, Rochester and other cities, in- 
eluding a number from Canada. Various 
pastimes and sports were engaged in, including 
a baseball game, in which a nine captained by 
Chester W. Graves won from a nine headed 
by Robert Savage, of Ottawa. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ PICNIC 


HAMILTON, ILu., June 28.—On June 23 the 
members, wives, sweethearts, and friends of 
the Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club 
met for the annual picnic at the Lakeview 
Club House, Hamilton. Meetings of this club 
are always successful, enjoyable affairs, but 
President Angel and Secretary LeRoy sur- 
passed their previous efforts on this occasion. 
Their arrangements with the weather man 
were perfect, resulting in the largest attend- 
ance the club has ever had. 

The early arrivals sat on the balcony of 
the club house watching the newer guests 
drive in over the winding roads leading to the 
glen in which the picnic was held. Trains 
were met by auto and those using the rails 
were given a delightful ride across the Mis- 
sissippi bridge and over the hills of Hamilton. 
An orchestra soon appeared and then the 
young folks started up a dance. The kiddies 
were not forgotten, and soon a wild shout 
went up as the refreshment counter was 
opened. Everything was free and the supply 
seemed inexhaustible. Genial Jack Lewis 
commandeered cars to take the retailers on 
sightseeing tours along the river, choosing the 
car according to the size of the party. If he 
ever quits the selling game he can pick up a 
good living as a speed demon on the Indianap- 
olis race course. 

As the noon hour approached, President 
Angel was besieged by hungry men, women, 
and children, and at length announced that 
the grand march would commence. Every one 
fell into line and with the orchestra playing 
‘*Hail to the Chief’’ Cap Angel conducted the 
crowd into the dining room. The dinner was 
served admirably by the young ladies of Ham- 
ilton. When the cigars were reached, Presi- 


dent Angel called on Mayor Daugherty, of 
Hamilton, who rivalled Chauncey Depew as 
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Not to be outdone by more pretentious or- 
ganizations, Toastmaster Angel then intro- 
duced Mrs. C. C. Showalter, of Burnside, who 
cave a very interesting talk on the value of 
women to the lumber industry. She would 
make a valuable addition to the State con- 
vyeution programs. Secretary George Wilson 
Jones, of the State association, was given an 
opportunity to discuss association matters but 


G. A. Olsen, of the Wisconsin Building Mate- 
rial & Fuel Merchants’ Association, Oshkosh, 
Wis., were present and addressed the meeting. 





THIS TEAM AWAITS CHALLENGE 
Kansas City, Mo., June 28.—Here is an ag- 
gregation of baseball talent that thinks it can 
play along with any team in the lumber 
league—the nine of the 
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LOUISIANA BALL TEAM 


THAT 


decided the day was set aside for other pur- 
poses than business and merely expressed his 
pleasure at being present and congratulated 
the club on its splendid success. Miss Lucy 
Kiser then entertained the guests with read- 
ings and impersonations. Miss Kiser has dra- 
matie ability of a high order and has a de- 
lightful personality that instantly captivated 
the audience. The favorite of the club, Miss 
Pearl Hughes, was then called on for a solo. 
She was very generous and responded to sev- 
eral encores. Her voice is rich and beauti- 
fully modulated. She has studied under some 
of the leading vocalists of Chicago and with 
her natural ability is one of the most pleasing 
lyrie sopranos. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting but 
toward evening the family groups began de- 
parting, altho many remained for dinner and 
the danee in the evening. 





NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN OUTING 


RIcE LakE., WIs., June 28.—The midsummer 
mecting and outing of the Northwest Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Club was held here June 
25 with the usual number of enthusiastic mem- 
bers in attendance. Four Rice Lake retailers 
headed by Secretary Roy C. Chandler of the 
club, comprised the entertainment committee 
and escorted the guests by launch to the Isle of 
Pines, a beautiful recreation spot at the upper 
end of the lake. 

Altho it rained during the morning, fifty re- 
tailers and their guests sat down under the trees 
on the lake shore where they enjoyed a real, old 
fashioned picnic dinner, for which the club has 
a great reputation. Most of the afternoon was 
devoted to a discussion of business topics, espe- 
cially concerning the building situation. While 
business in the Rice Lake section of the State 
is good, the dealers have been unable to secure 
as much cement as they had demand for, and it 
was thought that unless sufficient quantities can 
be delivered immediately, the effect on the next 
six months of business will be very distress- 
ug. It was the consensus that as far as pos- 
sible cement should be eliminated in all future 
building construction, a plan by which it is 
believed a normal volume of business could be 
maintained. 

Secretary D. S. Montgomery, of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and Secretary 


Woodworth (La.) mill 
—the Rapides Lumber 
Co. (Ine.)—of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
The members of the 
team are: Upper row, 
left to right—Albert 
Roberts, engineer plan- 
ing mill; E. D. Walling, 
supply house clerk; 
John Davidson, feeder 
planing mill; Jack 
Mantle; A. L. Yawn, lo- 
comotive engineer on 
log road. Bottom row, 
left to right—E. B. 
Willbanks, commissary 
department; Baron 
Hill, feeder planing 
mill; L. E. Bower, elec- 
trician; M. W. David- 
son, feeder planing mill, 
and Richard Gross, mas- 
cot. 


RETAILERS TO 








MEET 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL., 
2 5 June 30.—The Mce- 
AWAITS CHALLENGE Lean County Club will 
hold an _ important 


meeting and conference here July 8 and 9. 
Officers of all other clubs have been invited 
together with the county chairmen of the 
State. The officers and directors will hold a 
meeting in conjunction with the club, and if 
present plans are carried out it will approxi- 
mate a summer convention of the State asso- 
ciation. 


FINKBINES PLAY DOUBLE HEADER 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Jackson, Miss., July 1—The Finkbines, 
crack baseball team, made up of employees of 
the Finkbine Lumber Co., D’Lo, broke even in 
a double header Wednesday afternoon with the 
professional team from Newton, Miss. The 
Finkbines won the first game but lost the second, 
this being the first game lost in eleven played 
this season, but Finkbines still retain the best 
claim to being champions of the southern half 
of Mississippi. 





First Game R H B 
NL 66 0.0. Keudwuwasicwade 3 6 1 
ME Sc uncdeccunacwecuus 1 5 2 

Second Game 
MORNIEOE bse tecdcsecets 0 5 1 
Pere 7 11 1 


Batteries—Finkbines: wy a. and Poloser, Allen 
and Monger ; Newton: Stephens and Crew, Lyle and 
Crew. Umpire—Welsh. 


The Finkbines will play a double header Sat- 
urday, July 3, with Brookhaven, at D’Lo. 





KAULTON TEAM PLAYS GOOD BALL 

TuscaLoosa, ALA., June 28.—The Kaulton 
baseball team, representing the Kaul Lumber 
Co., has played eight games so far this season, 
losing one and with one other a tie. The 
scores of the games played to date are as follows: 


WE Sicrdueasceus 9 Veneer Mill ........ 0 
EE 5 «cor ewedes oS BM. @ QO Skee... 2.2. 0 
D0 reer 14 Veneer Mill ........ 2 
ER. 6 .cueses a cen S SR ade tccecedcces 5 
0 ERS = aero 0 
ME cv cdesdevee SB -VORGRP Bs cccccccs 0 
PED alec cs ches 6 Brookwood (tie game) 6 
PEE Wieicusceccuve 4 Brookwood ........ 3 


The last game with Brookwood, which was 
won by a score of 4 to 3, was one of the most 
exciting and closely watched games that had 
been played on the Kaulton diamond. It was 
featured by fast playing by both teams, several 
runs being cut off at the home plate. Wyatt 
for Kaulton allowed only two hits and struck 
out twelve. Tabb for Brookwood was nearly 
as effective, allowing six hits and striking out 
ten. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss | 


in Advance \) 


| i 
| You can state pretty accurately every | | 








item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only - 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, Know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
j is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our | 
policyholders | 
|| The American Credit-Indemnity Co. || 
OF NEW YORK 


(141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Mciden Lane 
Chicago, til. New York, N. Y. 


} 415 Locust St. 
} St. Louis, Mo. 


























Wanted—A Wholesaler 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 


F.C. PARSONS, —_ Brookhaven, Miss. 
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Entering 
New Territory 


you need accurate and com- 
prehensive information as to 
its available resources, mark- 
ets, freight transportation, la- 
bor supply, etc. 

In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
tive lumber operators can obtain 
all such figures and statistics from 
the Ladd & Tilton Bank which for 


over sixty years has been engaged 
in building up that territory. 


Correspondence concerning conditions 
in the Pacific Northwest invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 


—1 PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 
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GAMES AND OUTINGS FILL DELIGHTFUL DAYS 


TUSCALOOSANS TO PICNIC 


TuscaLoosa, Aua., June 28.—On July 7 the 
lumbermen of the Tuscaloosa district will have 
an outing at Riverview Park, Tuscaloosa. This 
picnic is given under the auspices of the Tusca- 
loosa Lumbermen’s Club and Hoo-Hoo. On 
the evening of July 7 Hoo-Hoo will hold a 
concatenation at Tuscaloosa. Quite a nice 
class is expected. The picnic is for all lum- 
bermen in this district with their families and 
office help. 


COMPANY’S TEAMS ARE WINNERS 


JACKSON, Miss., June 28.—In a snappy and 
hotly contested game the Finkbine Lumber Co. 
baseball team won its ninth game of the season 
here last week by defeating the Jackson Fire- 
men by a score of 4 to 1. The good pitching 
of Allen together with the excellent field work 
of Kaufman and others brought victory to the 
Finkbine organization. Allen struck out twelve 
men and walked one,. while Taylor, of the op- 
posing team, also struck out twelve men and 
walked one. 





The score: 
H R E 
NOUR aig rates Sve Wink lo oa sgiers T 4 2 
PRUNE Gis esis ha ions aes 6 1 4 
Batteries: D’Lo—Allen and Baker: Jackson— 


Taylor and Raney. 
Umpire—Welch, 


The Finkbine company also has one of the 
fastest colored teams in the State conducted 
under the auspices of the D’Lo Y. M. C. A. and 
composed entirely of company employees. In a 
fast game on June 23 this team defeated the 
Mt. Olive team on the Y diamond at D’Lo by 
a score of 12 to 3. Albert Calhoun pitched, 
shutting out Mt. Olive without a hit. The latter 
team’s runs were made on errors by the D’Lo 
team. 


The scores: 
H R RE 
Lc (NS Se ae re eee eer 11 2 7 
We NS side BS Scene aha 0 3 15 


At a game played June 22 at D’Lo the Fink- 
bine team won its eleventh consecutive victory 
by shutting out the New Hebron (Miss.) team 
by a seore of 2 to 0. Burke Roberts, of the 
Finkbine team, was the only player credited 
with a home run. D’Lo made six hits while the 
visitors chalked up two. Walker and Lopozer 
were the batteries for D’Lo and Hartzog and 
Rawls for New Hebron. 





CLEVELAND DEALERS ON LAKE TRIP 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 28.—Headed by John 
W. Enoch, poet laureate of the Cleveland lum- 
ber trade, and George T. Barner, of the Barner- 
Meade Lumber Co., nine Cleveland lumbermen 
took time last week 
from their business to 
make a trip across Lake 
Erie to Port Stanley, 
Can. The leaders of 
this party had sent out 
invitations to thirty of 
their lumbermen friends, 
but there were only nine 
at the dock when the 
steamship Theodore 
Roosevelt left for the 
Canadian port. That all 
of those who made the 
trip had an enjoyable 
time is certain, for they 
have been telling their 
friends of the excursion 
and there is no doubt 
but that when another 
party is gotten up there 
will be a larger attend- 
ance. Among those 
who made the trip are: 


Lumber Co.; Frank Chesney, of the Miles 
Avenue Lumber Co.; Cloyd Miller, of the Miller- 
Wells Lumber Co. 





EMPIRE STATE SALESMEN AT PLAY 

BuFFALo, N. Y., June 28.—The Empire State 
Association of Wholesale Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen held an outing on June 24 at 
Newport, Irondequoit Bay, Lake Ontario. 
About forty members and guests were present 
from Buffalo, Rochester and other cities, in- 
cluding a number from Canada. Various 
pastimes and sports were engaged in, including 
a baseball game, in which a nine captained by 
Chester W. Graves won from a nine headed 
by Robert Savage, of Ottawa. 





WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ PICNIC 


HAMILTON, ILu., June 28.—On June 23 the 
members, wives, sweethearts, and friends of 
the Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club 
met for the annual picnic at the Lakeview 
Club House, Hamilton. Meetings of this club 
are always successful, enjoyable affairs, but 
President Angel and Secretary LeRoy sur- 
passed their previous efforts on this occasion. 
Their arrangements with the weather man 
were perfect, resulting in the largest attend- 
ance the club has ever had. ' 

The early arrivals sat on the balcony of 
the club house watching the newer guests 
drive in over the winding roads leading to the 
glen in which the picnic was held. Trains 
were met by auto and those using the rails 
were given a delightful ride across the Mis- 
sissippi bridge and over the hills of Hamilton. 
An orchestra soon appeared and then the 
young folks started up a dance. The kiddies 
were not forgotten, and soon a wild shout 
went up as the refreshment counter was 
opened. Everything was free and the supply 
seemed inexhaustible. Genial Jack Lewis 
commandeered cars to take the retailers on 
sightseeing tours along the river, choosing the 
ear according to the size of the party. If he 
ever quits the selling game he can pick up a 
good living as a speed demon on the Indianap- 
olis race course. 

As the noon hour approached, President 
Angel was besieged by hungry men, women, 
and children, and at length announced that 
the grand march would commence. Every one 
fell into line and with the orchestra playing 
‘*Hail to the Chief’’ Cap Angel conducted the 
crowd into the dining room. The dinner was 
served admirably by the young ladies of Ham- 
ilton. When the cigars were reached, Presi- 
dent Angel called on Mayor Daugherty, of 
Hamilton, who rivalled Chauncey Depew as 
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Not to be outdone by more pretentious or- 
ganizations, Toastmaster Angel then intro- 
duced Mrs. C. C. Showalter, of Burnside, who 
gave a very interesting talk on the value of 
women to the lumber industry. She would 
make a valuable addition to the State con- 
vention programs. Secretary George Wilson 
Jones, of the State association, was given an 
opportunity to discuss association matters but 


G. A. Olsen, of the Wisconsin Building Mate- 
rial & Fuel Merchants’ Association, Oshkosh, 
Wis., were present and addressed the meeting. 





THIS TEAM AWAITS CHALLENGE 
Kansas Crry, Mo., June 28.—Here is an ag- 
gregation of baseball talent that thinks it can 
play along with any team in the lumber 
league—the nine of the 
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LOUISIANA BALL TEAM THAT 


decided the day was set aside for other pur- 
poses than business and merely expressed his 
pleasure at being present and congratulated 
the club on its splendid success. Miss Lucy 
Kiser then entertained the guests with read- 
ings and impersonations. Miss Kiser has dra- 
matie ability of a high order and has a de- 
lightful personality that instantly captivated 
the audience. The favorite of the club, Miss 
Pearl Hughes, was then called on for a solo. 
She was very generous and responded to sev- 
eral encores. Her voice is rich and beauti- 
fully modulated. She has studied under some 
of the leading vocalists of Chicago and with 
her natural ability is one of the most pleasing 
lyric sopranos. 

The afternoon was spent in visiting. but 
toward evening the family groups began de- 
parting, altho many remained for dinner and 
the dance in the evening. 





NORTHWESTERN WISCONSIN OUTING 


RIcE LaxE., WIs., June 28.—The midsummer 
mecting and outing of the Northwest Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Club was held here June 
25 with the usual number of enthusiastic mem- 
bers in attendance. Four Rice Lake retailers 
headed by Secretary Roy C. Chandler of the 
club, comprised the entertainment committee 
and escorted the guests by launch to the Isle of 
Pines, a beautiful recreation spot at the upper 
end of the lake. 

Altho it rained during the morning, fifty re- 
tailers and their guests sat down under the trees 
on the lake shore where they enjoyed a real, old 
fashioned picnic dinner, for which the club has 
a great reputation. Most of the afternoon was 
devoted to a discussion of business topics, espe- 
cially concerning the building situation. While 
business in the Rice Lake section of the State 
is good, the dealers have been unable to secure 
as much cement as they had demand for, and it 
was thought that unless sufficient quantities can 
be delivered immediately, the effect on the next 
six months of business will be very distress- 
ig. It was the consensus that as far as pos- 
sible cement should be eliminated in all future 
building construction, a plan by which it is 
believed a normal volume of business could be 
maintained. 

Secretary D. S. Montgomery, of the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and Secretary 


AWAITS CHALLENGE 


— Woodworth (La.) mill 

| —the Rapides Lumber 
Co. (Ine.)—of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
The members of the 
team are: Upper row, 
left to right—Albert 
Roberts, engineer plan- 
ing mill; E. D. Walling, 
supply house clerk; 
John Davidson, feeder 
planing mill; Jack 
Mantle; A. L. Yawn, lo- 
comotive engineer on 
log road. Bottom row, 
left to right—E. B. 
Willbanks, commissary 
department; Baron 
Hill, feeder planing 
mill; L. E. Bower, elee- 
trician; M. W. David- 
son, feeder planing mill, 
and Richard Gross, mas- 
cot. 








RETAILERS TO 
MEET 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL., 
June 30.—The Mce- 
Lean County Club will 
: hold an_ important 
meeting and conference here July 8 and 9. 
Officers of all other clubs have been invited 
together with the county chairmen of the 
State. The officers and directors will hold a 
meeting in conjunction with the club, and if 
present plans are carried out it will approxi- 
mate a summer convention of the State asso- 
ciation. 


FINKBINES PLAY DOUBLE HEADER 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Jackson, Miss., July 1—The Finkbines, 
crack baseball team, made up of employees of 
the Finkbine Lumber Co., D’Lo, broke even in 
a double header Wednesday afternoon with the 
professional team from Newton, Miss. The 
Finkbines won the first game but lost the second, 
this being the first game lost in eleven played 
this season, but Finkbines still retain the best 
claim to being champions of the southern half 
of Mississippi. 





First Game R H BE 
Po ee er 3 6 1 
RE re ee ore warn 1 5 2 

Second Game 
WENGE, d6.en0deceadseueweud 0 5 1 
OR nas 6 agedndeetenueans 7 11 y | 


Batteries—Finkbines : Walker and Poloser, Allen 
and Monger ; Newton : Stephens and Crew, Lyle and 
Crew. Umpire—Welsh. 

The Finkbines will play a double header Sat- 
urday, July 3, with Brookhaven, at D’Lo. 





KAULTON TEAM PLAYS GOOD BALL 

TuscaLoosa, ALA., June 28.—The Kaulton 
baseball team, representing the Kaul Lumber 
Co., has played eight games so far this season, 
losing one and with one other a tie. The 
scores of the games played to date are as follows: 


pO ee S Wee Be sc ccucd. 0 
Sb oe > MOQ Bie... ..k<. 0 
MER. 8c Sd eirie cues 14 Veneer Mill ...ccccs 2 
MED 66 ccaeceeeud a Orr 5 
i 0 Den c castweas 0 
EE viscecuevees 9 -Veneer Mill ........ 0 
ee 6 Brookwood (tie game) 6 
BO rere 4 Brookwood ........ 3 


The last game with Brookwood, which was 
won by a score of 4 to 3, was one of the most 
exciting and closely watched games that had 
been played on the Kaulton diamond. It was 
featured by fast playing by both teams, several 
runs being cut off at the home piate. Wyatt 
for Kaulton allowed only two hits and struck 
out twelve. Tabb for Brookwood was nearly 
as effective, allowing six hits and striking out 
ten. 








110 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Members Federal 
Reserve System 


| Capital, $3,000,000 Surplus, $600,000 


Devoted toa 
General Banking 
Business 


Special Attention Paid to Foreign 
Trade and Foreign Exchange, Bills 
of Exchange Bought or taken for 
Collection, Drafts issued Mail and 
Cable Payments Effected. 














| 
Fix Your Credit Loss 











in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 


—your credit loss. That you can only - 


} 
| guess at. And how often you miss the 
i} mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
| ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
| a problem than ever. 

| If the year’s total covered credit losses | 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon | 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 
American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


{141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane | 
Chicago, If. New York, N. Y. 


|| The 


/ 415 Locust St. 
| St. Louis, Mo. 





























Wanted—A Wholesaler || 


who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 


F.C. PARSONS, _—_ Brookhaven, Miss. 


ns 
) 























ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


or 
LUMBER - PILING -: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. Bisbee, Bldg. 
Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Retailers Reduce Building Costs 


Magnesitewall, Rock of Ages, 
the greatest discovery of the 
building arts in a century 





N conjunction with our outside (for sheathing) and 
inside (taking the place of lath and plaster) Dove- 
Tail Key Byrkit Lath loaded in mixed cars from 

our mills at manufacturers prices. Dove-Tail Key 
Yellow Pine Byrkit Lath as cheap as you can buy 
common boards shipped either with or without our 


MAGNESITEWALL as desired. 


High Priced Lead and Oil 
Put Out of Business 
You can’t afford to hang back. Be progressive and 


send for descriptive circular and prices. Better profits 
for you—Better material-—Satished customers. 


D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards YY, P. Boards Lumber Exchange 


onmeaey. tem Specialty CHICAGO 











For Efficient Logging 
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its high quality. 
ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 


New York Chicago St.Louis Denver San Francisco 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS.. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity S500 Axes & Tools 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
pRabe SaatcCelelar-tm —> sslerSaalelal 





Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4. s<rcs 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accougts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 
Publisher 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


ORGANIZED ACTIVITIES IN BEHALF OF LUMBER 


July 8—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
lub, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Monthly Meeting. 


July 14-15—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion, Cape May. N. J. Annual outing. 


July 15—North Carolina Pine Association, Ricks 
Hotel, Rocky Mount, N. C. Monthly meeting. 

July 21-22—United States cangee of Local Build- 
ing & Loan Associations, La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 


July_22-23—Decennial Celebration, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

Aug. 10-12—National Commissary Managers’ As- 
sociation, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Annual, 

Aug. 12-13—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Cedar Point, Ohio. Semiannual. 

Aug. 26—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Sikeston, Mo. Semi-annual. 

Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Sept. 8-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual. 


POSTPONE CAROLINA PINE MEET 


NorFouk, Va., June 28.—Because of several 
matters still pending, the officers of the North 
Carolina Pine Association have postponed the 
next monthly meeting from June 29 to Thurs- 
day, July 15. The meeting will be held at the 
Ricks Hotel, Rocky Mount, N. C., at 10 a. m. 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI SEMIANNUAL 
FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., June 28.—The South- 
east Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is arranging to hold its semiannual meeting 
at Sikeston, Mo., on Aug. 26 and Secretary 
J. S. N. Farquhar, of this city, announces that 
a very interesting program is in the course of 
preparation. 


TO CONFER ON COST ACCOUNTING 


MempuHis, TENN., June 28.—In a bulletin 
sent out to the membership of the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association this 
week, F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics, calls 
attention to the woeful lack of knowledge of 
cost accounting by lumber manufacturers, and, 
the bulletin states, recognizing the necessity for 
‘‘the determination of true manufacturing costs 
within the hardwood industry’’ and desiring ‘‘to 
inaugurate a careful and comprehensive survey 
of the subject’’ the association has arranged 
for two meetings to be held at the following 
times and places: Memphis, Tenn., at the 
Gayoso Hotel on Tuesday, July 6; and Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, at the Sinton Hotel, on July 8. 

At each meeting will be appointed a com- 
mittee which will form the committee on ac- 
counting to develop a simple system both as to 
form of cost sheet and method of classifying 
expenses. Members are invited to send repre- 
sentatives and to advise Mr. Gadd as to which 
meeting their representatives will attend. 


DISCUSS TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


SEATTLE, WAsH., June 26.—At the lumber- 
men’s luncheon Thursday, Charles B. Floyd 
presiding, there was a record attendance. The 
principal subject of discussion was the use of 
trade acceptances. The leading speaker was 
C. A. McLean, manager of the Seattle branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco; 
who answered questions put to him by the lum- 
bermen, and made the matter of the use of the 
trade acceptance plain and simple. 

J. T. McVay, vice president of the Metro- 
politan Bank of Seattle, discussed the trade 
acceptance from the standpoint of the banks 
in Seattle, stating that while there was no 
possible chance of a panic in the sense that 
panics have run thru the financial world at dif- 
ferent periods, yet the load placed on the finan- 
cial institutions of the United States by the 
unusual demand for credit had made it neces- 
sary that the banks of the Northwest keep their 
assets in very liquid form in order to meet all 
the demands that would possibly come on them 
within the next two years. In this connection 
Mr. MeVay stated that a note taken from a 
lumber shipper backed by the invoice and bill 
of lading was not paper that could be redis- 
counted with the Federal Reserve banks, and 
for that reason the trade acceptance was much 
more desirable. 

Ernest Dolge, of Ernest Dolge (Inc.), of 
Tacoma, stated that his firm mailed a trade 
acceptance with every invoice and demanded 


its return by first mail. He was very emphatic 
in saying that this was an advantage because 
the completion of the sale was made at the 
time the order was accepted and shipped, as 
the terms of payment were understood at the 
time the deal was consummated and not left 
for possible dispute sixty days later, when an 
open account would become due. 

General discussion developed a strong senti- 
ment among the wholesalers and representa- 
tives of other branches of the trade who were 
present that the trade acceptance was at this 
time a necessity in order that the lumber busi- 
ness might be continued on a more satisfactory 
basis. Some question was raised as to the 
possibility of the eastern buyers being willing 
to meet the shipper half way in this method 
of handling shipments, but it was brought out 
as a theory that this would be much to the ad- 
vantage of the eastern buyer, as he could ob- 
tain from sixty to ninety days and the load 
of credit which was thrown on the financial 
world by the fact that the account had to be 
carried for him for a period of sixty to ninety 
days would be more evenly distributed thruout 
the country and not become a burden on any 
one particular portion of the banking system. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Mr. Me- 
Lean for his explanation of the trade ac- 
ceptance as applicable to the lumber industry. 





I have in my possession what is evi- 
dently a valuable pair of glasses that 
probably were lost or misplaced by the 
owner during the recent annual conven- 
tion in Chicago of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. If the owner 
of these glasses will communicate with 
me and describe them I will be glad to 
return the glasses to him promptly.— 
E. M. LAGRON, district sales manager, 
the Franklin Tractor Co., 14 Southern 
Express Building, Memphis, Tenn. 











MEMBER OF NATIONAL CHAMBER 

San Francisco, Cauir., June 26.—Secretary 
C. Stowell Smith has received formal notifica- 
tion that the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, this city, has been 
elected to membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The Association 
will shortly appoint a national councillor, who 
will serve as a connecting link between the local 
organization and the National chamber at 
Washington. Hereafter, when policies affecting 
business are under discussion by the Federal 
authorities, the association will have a chance 
to express itself, inasmuch as one of the chief 
functions of the chamber is to voice the busi- 
ness sentiment of the country. 


PASSENGERS SHOULD PAY SHARE 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—‘‘If the Ameri- 
can public insists on riding sixty miles an hour 
in trains de luxe, having its finger nails mani- 
cured en route, it should pay its share of the 
increased cost in operating railroads,’’ says 
Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, when asked to 
explain the west Coast lumber industry’s atti- 
tude toward increased freight rates. He con- 
tinues: 


For purely political purposes it has been the 
policy of the carriers to keep the traveling public 
from feeling the sting of added railroad operating 
cost by exempting passenger fares from increases 
in the new rate application now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. : 

Passenger traffic yields about 25 percent’ of rail- 
road revenues at the present time. Such traffic 
should absorb its proportionate share of any in- 
creased operating expenses. 

Aside from that, the west Coast lumber industry 
is in close accord with the national policy con- 
cerning the future of the carriers. The industry 
feels that the railroads should have sufficient rev- 
enue to put them in a sound position financially, 
and to restore the prewar basis of transportation 
efficiency. 

The west Coast industry, in presenting its case 
at Washington, asked for a percentage increase 
up to say a 20-cent rate, with any increase beyond 
that point made in flat cents per hundred pounds. 

Such a rate policy would yield the carriers the 
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necessary revenue and at the same time would 
not disturb the competitive relationship now pre- 
vailing in the larger eastern markets. 

A straight percentage advance right thru would 
handicap the long haul producing territories very 
seriously. For instance, on present rates fir reaches 
the Chicago market at 60 cents per hundredweight. 
Southern pine reaches the same market at the rate 
of 31% cents per hundredweight. ‘The carriers’ 
application for a 24-percent straight advance would 
mean an increase of 14% cents for fir, as against 
an increase of 7% cents for pine. 

Fir reaches the New England market now on an 
80-cent rate, as against southern pine on a 39-cent 
rate; and a percentage increase would mean 19 
cents added for fir and 9% cents for pine. 

It was to protect the existing competitive rate 
relationship that the west Coast asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make any increase 
in rate necessary to yield the carriers requisite 
revenue by using a percentage system, plus a flat 
maximum, 


Indications now are that the commission will 
reach an early conclusion regarding increased 
rates; and that the advances will be effective 
Sept. 1. 

In all likelihood, when the advances are an- 
nounced, there will be a rush of buying on 
the part of large lumber users, who will seek 
to get under cover ahead of the increased 
freight rates; but it is extremely doubtful if 
orders placed later than July 1 can be delivered 
prior to Sept. 1 by reason of the extreme car 
shortage prevailing thruout the country, which 
is especially acute in the Pacific Northwest. 





SAY PRICES ARE AT LOWEST LEVEL 


Port Huron, Micu., June 28.—Lumber prices 
are now at the lowest level they may be for 
several years, according to lumber dealers who 
conferred here today. It is the belief that lum- 
ber prices will rise gradually. Present at the 
meeting were R. S. Whiting, Chicago, architec- 
tural engineer for the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and Fred A. McCaul, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., secretary of the Mich- 
igan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. A 
series of six State meetings are being held. 





VOTE AGAINST SQUARE PACK 


Kansas City, Mo., June 28.—At an informal 
meeting of members of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association on June 18, to discuss busi- 
ness and market conditions, car shortage, ce- 
ment, nail and hardware supply, the question 
of the new bundling of shingles was taken up 
for discussion and a vote taken by those present, 
showing the following result as to whether the 
new bundling was favored or not: The follow- 
ing is a tabulated statement of the vote to- 
gether with the number of yards owned by each 
company: 

Voting against the new bundling: 


Yards 

Wa Bete Tae CGe oo ccc ccs cc icds 6 
oo errr eer ce 18 
Dickason-Goodman Lumber Co........... 22 
yD reer err re 12 
te Os igo. ce 5 b0-6 «860s esis cael 13 
BOMmete EGMRCP CO... co ccccccccccescves 4 
pp OE era 22 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co............000% 18 
Western States Lumber Co.............-. 
Dascom-Daniels Lumber Co............-. 12 
Ve OR PR rar er rae 2 
eer ter rrr ec e 6 
R. J. Harley Lumber Co. .....cccccccces 30 
C. B. Mathews Lumber Co... .ccccssccess 15 
Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co. ........... 28 
Ba Er rere ere 1 
LGROs EABDEF CO... s viccctccccccccces 130 
Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co...........- 32 
Badger Lumber Co. ...cccvccscccccccecs 48 
Logan-Moore Lumber Co............5+e:% 22 
CIAPE EUMIBeF CO. bcc cceccsecwescwce 10 

Total yards agninet.....cewccccscecs 458 

In favor of new building: 

Oe COMBI sen ssis heed ws Mimics cine 13 





GRAND RAPIDS CONCATENATION 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 28.—Fred A. Me- 
Caul, Vieegerent Snark for this district, in a 
large colored poster has announced that a con- 
catenation will be held here at the Pantlind 
Hotel, on July 16, at 7:30 p. m., followed by 
an ‘fon the roof session,’’ Old cats who have 
let their memberships lapse are cordially in- 
vited to attend and reinstate themselves. Each 
Hoo-Hoo is expected to bring one new kitten 
and to help make this concatenation one of the 
best and liveliest that has been ‘‘ pulled off’? in 
this section in years. 








NORTHERN HARDWOOD SUMMER MEET 

OsHKOSH, WIs., June 29.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, it was decided to abandon the outing fea- 
ture of the midsummer meeting this year and 
hold it at Milwaukee, and for one day only. A 
preference was expressed for the last week in 
July, but President M. P. McCullough was 
authorized to call the meeting upon such a day 
as seemed advisable, 





TALK MAKES HIT WITH HO0O-HOO 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 30.—That H. R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, is mak- 
ing a decided hit with his talks at the various 
lumbermen’s meetings and Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tions, thereby arousing and reviving interest 
in Hoo-Hoo, is shown by a telegram sent by 
H. D. Foote, Vicegerent Snark of the central- 
western Louisiana district, with headquarters 
at Alexandria, La. Mr. Foote wired E. W. 
McKinley, secretary of the Jefferson Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., H. J. West, of the West 
Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga., and E. T. Batten, 
secretary-treasurer of the Mississippi Pine As- 
sociation, of Hattiesburg, suggesting that in 
connection with their coming concatenations 
they arrange to hear Mr. Isherwood talk on 
‘*Merchandising of Lumber Products,’’ which 
is certain to be a startling feature for drawing 
the lumbermen together. 

Mr. Isherwood has been advised by Homer 
Ballinger, secretary-manager, of the Clark 
County Lumber Co., of Springfield, Ohio, that 
he has fourteen applications, and more coming, 
for membership in Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Ballinger is 
only a kitten, but thru his progressiveness and 
personality is bringing Hoo-Hoo to the front 
in his city and section of Ohio. 


STOCKS AT ARKANSAS SOFT PINE MILLS 


Forpycr, ArxK., June 28.—Figures that re- 
cently have been compiled showing stocks of 
Arkansas soft pine finish now on hand at ten 
of the leading mills connected with the Arkansas 
Soft Pine Bureau tell quite an interesting story. 
Taken as a whole these figures show an actual 
shortage. While this report shows a surplus of 
1x6 this still is below normal for this group of 
mills, but as this is an item that can be utilized 
for so many different purposes even a 50 per- 
cent available car supply would result in an 
absorption by the trade of this material in a 
very few weeks. The figures as compiled cover- 
ing stocks at the ten mills included in this report 
are as follows: 





In stock Sold Available Oversold 
Bao <éaces 2,822,604 741,900 2,080,704 ........ 
TEP {vsenes 860,604 1,186,036 ....... 325,432 
1x5 & 10 390,097 1,132,300 ....... 742,203 
| ee ,0 89,6 <nke 6,51 
14% x6 to 12. 972,947 571,560 i ee 
14%)x6 to 12. 549,054 ee 587 
x6 to 12.. 354,26 07,200 06 nae 
Moldings ...3,471,380 2,299,000 1,172,380 ....... 


OLD FOX RIVER MILL BURNED 


OsHKOsH, Wis., June 29.—The sawmill of 
Hollister & Amos Co., the last but one of the 
long line of sawmills which formerly lined the 
Fox River at this point, was completely de- 
stroyed by fire Monday afternoon, June 28. 
The fire started at about 3:15 o’clock and is 
believed to have been caused by a friction clutch 
in the lath department. The intense heat of the 
last few weeks had caused everything to be 
very dry, and with a strong south wind blow- 
ing the building was doomed from the start. 
A loss in excess of $50,000 was sustained. Ac- 
tive work on the part of the fire department 
prevented the large horse barn and the lumber 
yard from being destroyed. The fire .was so 
fierce two residences nearly a half a mile away 
were set on fire by blazing embers. The mill 
was a single band and resaw mill with planing 
and shingle mill attached. It was built in the 
late sixties by Riple & Mead. Later it was 
operated by Stanhilber & Amos and in 1894 it 
became the Hollister & Amos Co. which name is 
continued altho both Col. S. W. Hollister and 
Frank Amos have been dead several years. It 
has been owned by the S. W. Hollister Estate 
for a number of years. 

















Fire Insurance 


Service 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 
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A Periodic 
Audit 


gives the executives of a company 
an accurate statement of the true 
financial condition of the business, 
which prevents an overpayment of 
income taxes, is the basis for com- 
parative statements of operations 
and presents a picture of the busi- 
ness. 


RICE & FISHER 


Public Accountants 


705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 


SR 
























It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED BOOK 


SERVICE 


Competent Collection Reliable Lumber 
ervice Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Havdwood Lumber] 
Oa Maple Floorin 


N E BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER CHICAGO 


“0. 
TELEPHONE BOULEVARD 630 





3622°3628 SOUTH MORGAN STREET 








OAK FLOORING — HARDWOOD TRIM 
ROUGH HARDWOODS — WHITE PINE 


BASIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAYNESBORO, VA. 
MILL AND YARD, BASIC, VA. 











2 _ 4 
Beaumont Quality 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont Lumber Co. 


Ben 58. woodnesa, BEAUM ~ W. A. Priddie 7 


a President Vice-Pres. 











Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
items of 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


Your 
Inquiries 
Solicited. 


All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 








Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


A. L. BOYNTON 
LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Lufkin a Texas 


_ Mills at 
White City and San Augustine, 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La. 
Sales Offices at Lufkin, Texas 











THE NORTHERN STRIKE ALMOST OVER 


OsHKOSH, WIs., June 29.—Latest reports re- 
ceived by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association show that only two 
towns in Michigan and five in Wisconsin are 
still affected by the strike of the Timberwork- 
ers’ Union. That is to say, there are only 
seven places where sawmills would be operating 
if there were no strike. That is believed to in- 
dicate that the strike is rapidly petering out, 
and if a break can be had in some one of the 
northern points of this State the entire trouble 
will be over. At Marinette, one of the points 
most seriously affected, it is said women as well 
as men are acting as pickets, altho the union 
propaganda is less marked than formerly. At 
Gladstone, Mich., the union voted Monday night 
to call the strike off. The Northwestern Cooper- 
age & Lumber Co. was the only one affected. 
At Sagola, Mich., the union met and upon the 
first vote there were only thirteen who advo- 
cated calling the strike off and surrendering 
their union cards. After some discussion an- 
other vote was taken and it was decided to re- 
turn to work. The plant started Monday with 
a full crew save for those who had removed 
and new men are being hired and a complete 
restoration is promised. At Newberry, Mich., 
four plants have started up. They are the 
Carr & Barrett Lumber Co., Horner Flooring 
Chareoal & Iron Co. and McLeod Lumber 

0. 


DEMAND BRISKER, BUT NO CARS 


JACKSON, Miss., June 29.—Retailers attend- 
ing the Lumbermen’s Club luncheon Tuesday 
reported brisk demand for stocks, and the gen- 
eral opinion was expressed that the bottom of 
the lumber market has been reached and passed, 
and that demand will soon be brisk. Club mem- 
bers reported universal shortage of cars causing 
almost a famine. In fact, one of the largest 
mills reported not a car for four days. The 
opinion is prevalent that lumber dealers when 
they do come into the market are going to find 
it harder to get deliveries than ever before in 
the history of the industry. 





TIMBERLAND SALES 


ALPXANDRIA, LA., June 26.—W. M. Cady, of the 
W. M. Cady Lumber Co., McNary, La., has pur- 
chased a section of school lands consisting of 640 
acres, for $103,250. The land is situated in the 
northwestern portion of the parish, between Zim- 
merman and Leesville, near the Red River & Gulf 
Railroad, and is said to be about the last of the 
virgin timber in this section which has not had any 
part cut. The land sold is school section No. 16, 
township 3 north, range 4 west. 


CAMAS, WASH., June 26.—The Crown-Willamette 
Paper Co. has purchased a tract ef 17,500 acres of 
timber in Clatsop County from the Hammond Lum- 
ber Co., containing 650,000,000 feet, 80 percent of 
which is said to be spruce and hemlock. The pur- 
chase included four locomotives, thirty sets of log- 
ging trucks, eighteen donkey engines, a machine 
shop and fifteen miles of standard gage railroad. 


San Francisco, Carie., June 25.—The Alaska 
Pulp & Paper Co., of this city, whose bid on 100,- 
000,000 feet of pulp timber was $1 a thousand for 
Sitka spruce, western red cedar and Alaska 
cypress ; and 50 cents a thousand for western hem- 
lock and other varieties, has been notified that its 
bid has been accepted by the United States Gov- 
ernment. The timber is located in the Tongass 
national forest reserve, Alaska. 


CasTLe Rock, WaASsH., June 26.—Sherman Bros. 
have purchased seven forties of timber from the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., of Tacoma. The timber 
is six miles northwest of here. The new mill will 
be located one mile west of Olequa on the river. 


ALOHA, WASH., June 26.—The Aloha Lumber Co. 
has purchased the timber on 3,500 acres in the 
Quinault forest reserve from the Government. The 
tract is said to contain enough timber to run the 
mill for four years. - 


CrNTRALIA, WASH., June 26.—The Manley-Moore 
Lumber Co. has purchased 25,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber on Carbon Creek, Rainier national forest. The 
price was $2.75 a thousand for the fir, $8 for the 
pine and $1 for the hemlock. 


LEHAKESVILLE, MIss., June 25.—About 22,000 
acres of cut-over lands in the eastern part of Greene 
County have changed hands, the purchaser being 
L. C. Miller, of Sparta, Ga. He bought all the cut- 
over lands belonging to the Vinegar Bend Lumber 
Co., with some other lands, the total acreage 
amounting to about 22,000 acres, thru the Southern 
Land & Timber Co., of Meridian, Miss. 


QUITMAN, MIss., June 27.—Cooper & Co., of this 
city, have bought the large body of hardwood tim- 
ber known as the Crosby property and will begin 
cutting it into lumber, this being their shipping 
point. 


Hart, MicH., June 28.—The Dennis Lumber Co., 
of Grand Rapids, has purchased the 40-acre tract 
of timber owned by the C. L. Johnson estate. The 
consideration was $12,700. 


ASTORIA, ORE., June 25.—The Yerrek Logging 
Co. has purchased 160 acres of timber land from 
William Frazer for $40,000. The property is lo- 
cated in the southwest township of Clatsop County. 


PRESENT AND FUTURE TRADE 


(Concluded from page 61) 


that much business on our books at this period 
of the game. The old “wolf”? cry of car shortage 
has been going about in the lumber business so 
regularly at this period of the year, for the years 
past, that it has just about become a dead issue 
so far as its persuasive powers are concerned with 
the buyers; but the fellow who does not listen 
to this cry at this time is certainly going to pay 
the fiddler for his delay. 

I am pleased to advise that crop conditions in 
our section of the country are very good; in fact, 
they are the best I have seen for years. 

Now, from the retailer’s point of view—operat- 
ing, as we do, twenty-five lumber yards scattered 
over the West—we can readily see his position and 
can see thru his arguments pretty quickly. We 
know that the stocks at our retail yards have fallen 
far below normal and that we have been living 
from hand to mouth, borrowing from our neigh- 
bors and localing in stock, in order to cut our 
stock down to the minimum to prepare for our 
inventories which we are taking July 1. 

I am figuring that the other retailer is in the 
same box that we are and that he will have 
to buy lumber just as soon as we will have to buy 
it. In talking with one of our mutual friends 
today he advised that he would buy a thousand 
cars of lumber for his line of retail yards within 
the next two weeks’ time. 

The smaller mills in Texas have practically all 
closed. In making a trip around last week I found 
hardly one in operation. They have dumped their 
stock on the market and are out of consideration 
for at least the next two months, so it is going 
to be up to the larger manufacturers to furnish 
the requirements of the yards, and they are going 
to have a hard time doing it. 

The scarcity of houses is just as serious at this 
time in our section of the country as it was one 
year ago, and with the fall coming on and the 


. return of laborers to the city from the rural com- 


munities you are going to see a very serious 
situation and a most severe shortage of houses. 
We have perfect confidence in the future of the 
lumber business and we feel that the man who buys 
now will be making money.—THOMAS W. BLAKE, 
General Sales Manager South Texas Lumber Co. 


WILL FIGHT FOR THE REVISED CODE 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 29.—The St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce has taken up in earnest 
the fight for a revision of the building code 
here, so that there may be a lessening of the 
rigid rules and requirements, the purpose be- 
ing to encourage building to relieve the present 
shortage in houses. The chamber’s action fol- 
lows a recent appeal made at a luncheon meet- 
ing given by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change. The first step of the chamber was the 
appointment of a committee of seven to study 
the situation and make recommendations as to 
changes in the code. 


BP BBP III IIIS 


THE IDAHO SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 

Announcements concerning the courses to be 
offered during 1920-21 by Idaho School of 
Forestry at Moscow, have been distributed. 
This school is eleven years old and it offers 
three courses, each of four years, the first year 
being the same in all. These courses cover gen- 
eral forestry, logging engineering, and grazing. 
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NEWS FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


INTERESTING FOREIGN ITEMS 


WasuineTon, D. C., June 28.—A report re- 
eeived from official representatives at Dakar, 
Senegal, discussing the recent Benin, Nigeria, 
exhibition, has this to say about timber: 

‘*A large variety of native timbers were 
shown in the prepared and rough state and in- 
eluded a selection of sixteen various timbers, 
which had been chosen at the request of the 
Venesta Co. for experiments in the manufac- 
ture of 3-ply wood.’’ 

The carpentry exhibit was said to be good, 
but lacked discrimination in the selection of 
timbers. The wood carving exhibit showed 
clearly that the Binis possess a special skill in 
this art and some of the work shown was ex- 
cellent. The exhibits were mostly panels, stools 
and boxes. 

A recent report from Norway states that 
paper prices do not yet seem to have reached 
their peak. Buyers are already anxious to 
cover their requirements for next year, espe- 
cially for newsprint on reels. 

Prices continue firm with a rising tendency, 
especially for bleached pulp. Latest quota- 
tions per ton f. 0. b. are given as follows: 


Kroner 
I ees tien ccepeeadte nena uns 1,000 
OID oo icc tcc cuuvenatceose seus 1,200 
ee Te Te Tre ere re ee ee 1,500 
SO PTC eee Ce Te ee eC 825 
Maney bieaching sulphite........ccccissocecccs 1,000 


Between 315 and 320 kroner have been ob- 
tained for moist mechanical woodpulp. On 
account of the opening of navigation in the 
Baltic the market is a little easier than some 
weeks ago. 

For the small quantities of dry mechanical 
pulp that can be had for prompt shipment 
prices range from 700 to 725 kroner. 





WAR BOARD’S NEW DUTIES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—The War De- 
partment today authorized publication of the 
following: The secretary of war has directed 
that the War Department board of appraisers 
and the War Department board of contract ad- 
justment will be dissolved in July, and the juris- 
diction, functions, duties, bureau’s personnel, 
pending cases, records, property ete. of these 
two boards will be transferred to the War De- 
partment claims board. The War Department 
claims board will organize an appraisal section 
and an appeal section to handle its new duties. 
All claims heretofore acted upon by the War 
Department board of appraisers will now be 
forwarded to the War Department claims board, 
appraisal section, Munitions Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and all claims heretofore within 
the jurisdiction of the War Department board 
of contract adjustment will be forwarded to 
the War Department claims board, appeal sec- 
tion at 20th and ‘‘C’’ Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The War Department claims board as con- 
stituted on July 1 will continue under the as- 
sistant secretary of war, who may from time 
to time appoint additional members of the 
Board. It will continue to direct and control 
the work and personnel of the several bureau 
claims boards which have heretofore existed. 





TO RETURN PRIVATE PROPERTY 


WasuineTon, D. C., June 28.—On Saturday 
the State Department authorized the following 
announcement: 


The Department of State today received a dis- 
patch from the American embassy at Mexico City 
Saying that the press has published a circular of 
the Mexican Treasury Department, dated June 11, 
“providing for the immediate return to their proper 
owners of all properties confiscated by the Mexican 
Government, excepting those of Victoriano Huerta 
and his immediate family, Felix Diaz, Francisco 
Villa, J. M. Maytorena and Eugenio Paredes, as 
well as properties which have been expropriated 
for public purposes.” The circular added that in 
order to benefit under this circular “owners must 
prove ownership within thirty days and must re- 
nounce all claims for damages caused during the 





time the properties were held by the Government.” 
The Mexican Treasury circular covers the 
property of foreigners as well as natives. 





DATA ON EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—An increase of 
$55,000,000 in exports, but a decrease of $64,000,- 
000 in imports in May, as compared with April is 
shown in a statement on the foreign trade for 
May just issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. The 
exports in May amounted to $739,000,000, against 
$685,000,000 in April of this year and $604,000,000 
in May of last year. For the eleven months ended 
with May the exports were $7,474,000,000 against 
$6,304,000,000 in 1919. 

The May imports amounted to $431,000,000, as 
compared with $496,000,000 in April and $329,000,- 
000 in May of last year. For the eleven months 
ended with May of this year imports were $4,686,- 
000,000, against $2,803,000,000 in the same period 
of last year. 

The imports of gold in May amounted to $16,- 
000,000, a considerable decrease from the $49,000,- 
000 for April. For the eleven months ended May 
of this year imports of gold amounted to $124,- 
000,000, compared with $36,000,000 in the same 
period of last year. The May exports of gold were 
the smallest in the last twelve months, amounting 
to $8,000,000, against $45,000,000 in April. For 
the eleven months of this year the gold exports 
were $461,000,000, against $34,000,000 last year. 
No important change is shown in the imports of 
silver, but the exports in May, amounting to 
$7,000,000, were smaller than in any month for 
several years. For the eleven months of this year 
the silver exports were $175,000,000, against $289,- 
000,000 in the same period of last year. 





PROMINENT LUMBERMAN’S SON KILLED 


Thomas D. Vredenburgh III, eighteen-year 
old son of Thos. D. Vredenburgh II, of the Peter 
Vredenburgh Lumber Co., Springfield, Il., was 
instantly killed in an automobile accident 
in Chicago early Thursday morning, while his 
brother Ogden and five other boy and girl com- 
panions escaped with barely a scratch. The 
young people had been to a party in Wilmette, 
and it was in returning to the city that an auto- 
mobile collided with theirs, with the fatal result. 


As soon as he could calm his nerves suffi- 
ciently, Ogden telephoned the sad news to his 
father’s home in Springfield, and Mr. Vreden- 
burgh arrived in Chicago by first train, to take 
the body of his dead son home. The burial will 
take place in Springfield Saturday afternoon. 

The Vredenburgh boys were twins. Both had 
just coneluded a year’s course in forestry at the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Univers- 
ity, and had returned to their home in Spring- 
field only a few days ago. After a short vaca- 
tion they were to go to Vredenburgh, Ala., where 
the Vredenburgh Saw Mill Co. maintains extens- 
ive southern pine operations, to take a post grad- 


uate course in forestry, preparatory to an active » 


lumbering career. 

They were both members of the Berzelius Fra- 
ternity of Yale, and it was to attend a frater- 
nity convention held here during the week end 
that they took the trip to Chicago last Wednes- 
day which ended so unhappily. 

Thos. D. Vredenburgh II, father of the de- 
ceased young man, is one of the upstanding 
figures in the retail lumber trade in Illinois. 
He has been especially active during the last 
few years in promoting home building and in 
bringing about a better understanding and a 
more sympathetic feeling between the industry 
and the public. His brother, Peter Vreden- 
burgh, uncle of the deceased, is one of the best 
known men in the manufacturing end of the 
southern pine industry. 

To the bereaved father and other relatives the 
sincere sympathy of the entire lumber trade will 
go out in this hour of their sorrow. 





BuILDING contracts awarded in May in the 
New England States amounted to $38,271,000, 
an increase of 33 percent over the figure for 
April, altho slightly less than the figure for 
March. 
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This is the home of 
‘Long Life’’ 


Oak Flooring 








It’s an American operated plant 
and the flooring we make is up 
to American standards in value, 
uniformity and quality. 


Better Try a Car. 


AMERICAN ficeree CO. 


Nashville, Tennessee. 














‘BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 


of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 

We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 


Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 




















HUDSON RIVER NIGHT LINES 





DAILY SALINGS: 


From Pier 31. N. R. 

(at Desbrosses St.) Weekdays 6 anu 7 P. M. 
Sundays and Holidays 6 and 9 P. M. 
West 132nd St. half an hour later. 
(Daylight Saving Time.) 


Due Albany 6 o'clock following morning, Tro: 
7:15 A.M. Direct rail connections at Albany to all 
points North, Eas: and West. 


Express Freight Service. 


Hudson Navigation Company 


Phone Canal 9000. 


Autos Carried. 
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“Velvet Edge’’ 
FE A, Flooring 
sawed WOM. sawen A Strips. 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND PLAIN OAK we carry com- 


plete stocks in all thicknesses and can_ship_floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., Pitiansas’ 








HE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 
90 es. size ii cket edition 
ound in dict” pile socks =i 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 
‘- a 
Oak 
Timbers, 
Bridge and 


Crossing 


Plank 
Grade Stock 





Sound Square 
Edge Mixed 


Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, 
Cottonwood 


Mound, Louisiana 





omen,  Srapeareiat oO. 
c 








BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


fo 7 


[| 
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The uniform quality 
of our 


Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm 


lumber attracts and 
holds customers for us 


BONE DRY 
STOCK is 
now ready 
for shipment 


Bomer-Blanks 
BLANKS, Lumber Co., Inc. 











INTERSTATE COMMISSION’S ACTIVITIES 





Reparation Allowed in Transfer Case—Reduced Rates Authorized— Ask Cars 
for Construction Materials—Counsel Preparing Argument 





LUMBER COUNSEL FILES BRIEF 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasHInGTON, D. C., June 30.—‘‘The broad 
principle which the trunk line carriers seek to 
have the commission lay down in this proceeding 
is that the policy followed by them from the be- 
ginning of grouping lumber producing points in 
the Pacific Northwest for the purpose of mak- 
ing rates therefrom to eastern destinations has 
been wrong and should be corrected; first, by 
the cancelation of joint rates, where they are 
now in effect with independent connections of 
the eastern transcontinental railways, whether 
such connections are short lines such as the 
Washington Western or trunk line carriers such 
as the Southern Pacific Company, which serves 
the lumber industry in the Willamette Valley 
in Oregon; second, by the cancelation of coast 
group rates from points on the branch lines of 
the eastern transcontinental roads and the sub- 
stitution of a rate adjustment under which such 
branch line points would pay arbitraries over 
the main line junctions and by avowing a pres- 
ent intention to make rates on such a basis from 
points on branch lines that may be built here- 
after; and, third, by the ultimate restriction of 
the Coast group rates to main line points and 
possibly grading them according to distance as 
the final result.’’ This arraignment of the trunk 
line carriers serving the Pacific Northwest is 
made by Joseph N. Teal, counsel for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Bureau, in a brief filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
what are known as the Washington Western 
Railways Co. cases, in which the Three Lakes 
Lumber Co. and other lumbermen are com- 
plainants. 

The West. Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
came into the case as intervener, because of its 
‘‘vital interests in the maintenance of certain 
fundamental principles of making rates for the 
movement of lumber from the Pacific north- 
western to eastern destinations, which principles 
the trunk line carriers challenge directly in this 
litigation.’’ In conclusion, the brief says: 
‘“This intervener submits that this case should 
be decided upon its merits and the attempted 
broadening of the scope of the proceeding by 
the trunk line carriers to include the property 
of all joint rate arrangements from points in 
the Coast group should not be countenanced. 
The action of the trunk line carriers in these 
cases is not in the nature of a reform, but is a 
step backward which the commission ought not 
to permit the railroads to take upon this or any 
other record.’’ 


COMMISSION ACTS IN TWO CASES 


WasHincton, D. C., June 28.—William 
Schuette & Co. are entitled to recover from the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern railroads 
all expenses incident to the transfer of forty- 
seven carloads of lumber from cars of those 
lines to cars of lines moving east of Minneapo- 
lis or Minnesota Transfer due to the refusal of 
the two roads mentioned to permit their cars 
to go off their own rails. 

This is the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Docket No. 10,570—Wil- 
liam Schuette & Co. vs. Director General, North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., et al. A second com- 
plaint, against the Great Northern, was heard 
and determined in this proceeding, the two in- 
volving forty-seven shipments of lumber from 
points in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Min- 
nesota to Minneapolis or Minnesota Transfer 
intended for destinations east of Chicago. 

The commission holds that the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific were entitled only to 
the thru rates legally applicable, plus recon- 
signing charges. The action of the two car- 
riers is characterized by the commission as 
‘‘the unlawful refusal’’ of the roads ‘‘to per- 
mit reconsignment in accordance with their 
tariffs. ’? ; 

After reviewing the facts of record, the com- 


mission concludes its opinion as follows: 

We find that defendants should have permitted 
all the shipments to be reconsigned on basis of the 
joint thru rates, plus the applicable reconsign- 
ment charge, if any; that the charges complained 
of, including those for transferring the shipments, 
were the direct result of defendants’ unlawful re- 
fusal to permit reconsignment as provided by their 
tariffs ; and that complainant is entitled to repara- 
tion in the sum of the difference between the 
charges assailed and those that would have ac- 
crued at the thru rates, plus applicable reconsign- 
ment charges, if any, with interest. The exact 
amount of reparation due can not be determined 
on this record. 

The complainant is directed to comply with 
the provisions of Rule 5 of the Rules of Prac- 
tice and submit a verified statement of the ad- 
ditional expenses borne. The shipments in- 
volved moved between Nov. 20, 1916, and May 
14, 1917. 

The commission states that no order for the 
future is necessary, which indicates that the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific have since 
stopped this practice. 

The commission has dismissed the amended 
complaint in Docket Nos. 698 and 707—Oden & 
Elliott vs. Seaboard Air Line Railway et al. 
The supplemental findings of the commission 
in this proceeding, denying reparation to Oden 
& Elliott on eighty-four shipments of lumber 
on which they failed to establish that they bore 
the transportation charges are reaffirmed. The 
new parties to the complaint are held to be 
barred by the statute of limitation. The repa- 
ration claims involved amounted to $818.73. 
The commission points out that the complain- 
ants originally séught reparation on their own 
account only, and not as agents for their vend- 
ors, the latter not being joined as parties within 
the statutory period. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY SEEKS CARS 


Because it is believed that construction mate- 
rials are being placed in the same class as lux- 
uries and less essential commodities in the re- 
cent rulings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in regard to the distribution of cars 
for shipments, the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America feels that some action is 
necessary toward securing an adequate allot- 
ment of cars for the industry it represents. To 
that end it has sent out a questionnaire to its 
membership asking them for reasons why they 
should have better service in their respective 
localities, especially where their work is being 
delayed; how many and what kind of cars are 
needed; where to be shipped; over what roads; 
points of delivery, concluding with a question 
asking what percentage of their requirements 
they have received in the last ten days. This 
information will be compiled and presented to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with an 
appeal for better service, for it is felt that with 
the proper facts in hand ‘‘the right of con- 
struction materials to transportation, subordi- 
nate only to food and fuel, should and can be 
established.’’ The replies are being returned 
to G. W. Buchholz, Chicago, secretary of the 
Associated General Contractors of America. 


—_— 


ISSUES REDUCED RATE ORDERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—Reduced rate 
order No. 610 issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorizes carriers for which 
F. A. Leland acted as agent in reduced rate 
application No. 1,995 to file schedules contain- 
ing joint thru class and commodity rates and 
various joint rules, regulations and charges to 
and from points on the Wichita Falls, Ranger 
& Fort Worth railroad, a newly constructed 
line in Texas. 

Order No. 611 authorizes carriers for which 
F. W. Gomph acted as agent in application No. 
1,434 to file a schedule of reduced rates on box 
shook, wire bound box shook and wire bound 
crate shook from Emmett and Payette, Idaho, to 
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San Francisco, Los Angeles and other points in 
California, as specified. 

Order 591 (corrected) authorizes carriers for 
which J. H. Glenn acted in application No. 1,515 
to file a schedule providing for reduced rates, 
charges, rules and regulations applicable to the 
transportation of all freight traffic via the 
Southern railway, Charlotte, N. C., and the Nor- 
folk Southern railroad, the same as now appli- 
cable via the Southern railway, as specified in the 
application and exhibits, except via the Norfolk 
Southern between Goldsboro, N. C., Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Portsmouth and Pinners Point, Va., and 
points beyond on the one hand and points east 
of the line of the Southern railway from Colum- 
bia, 8. C., to Augusta, Ga., on and east of the 
line of the Charleston & Western Carolina rail- 
way from Augusta (but not including Augusta) 
to Allendale, S. C., and on and east.of the line 
of the Southern Railway from Allendale, 8. C., 
thru Savannah and Jesup, Ga., to Jacksonville, 
Fla. The new rates may be filed on not less than 
ten days’ notice. 


PREPARING FOR RATE ARGUMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—Counsel for 
the several regional lumber associations are 
busy preparing for the oral argument of the 
railroad freight rate advance case. They ex- 
pect to present oral argument Thursday or 
Friday of this week. 

Crossexamination played havoc with the time 
schedule arranged by the commission for the 
presentation of testimony. Several days were 
consumed which had not been figured on orig- 
inally. The commission desired to be as lib- 
eral as possible and has followed this rule 
through the prolonged hearings. . Chairman 
Clark on a few occasions has shut off cross- 
examination when it seemed to be getting far 
afield. 

That the commission will grant a substan- 
tial increase in freight rates goes without say- 
ing. Many who have followed the hearings 
feel that the carriers will get the equivalent 
of a general increase of 25 percent. The car- 
riers are asking for 24 and 251% percent in the 
western district and 30 and 31 percent in the 
South and East. One freight association offi- 
cial already has advised his organization that 
the commission will grant an increase of 25 
percent in Western Classification territory and 
30 percent in Official and Southern Classifica- 
tion territory. A member of the commission 
emphatically denied this statement when it was 
called to his attention. 

Witnesses placed on the stand by the several 
regional lumber associations were a unit in 
conceding that the carriers should be granted 
increases sufficient to enable them to furnish 
adequate service and operate at a profit. Sharp 
differences of opinion developed, however, as to 
the reasonableness of the proposed increases 
and no witness for the lumber industry offered 
any specific suggestion as to what the increase 
should be. 


BRITISH RAILROADS SHOW LOSS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—The_ opera- 
tion of the railroads in Great Britain for the 
year ended March 31 resulted in a deficit of 
£24,000,000; which, according to a report re- 
ceived here, will be met by a government sub- 
sidy. The report states that for six years prac- 
tically nothing has been done to improve trans- 
port. Operating costs have steadily increased 
and are still rising, with demands for inereased 
wages pending. Railways, street cars and 
buses are being operated at a loss, altho in- 
dustry is expanding and the volume of traffic 
offered is greater than ever. 

The new policy of the British ministry of 
transport, which definitely rules out national- 
ization, will be chiefly directed toward effect- 
ing economies in the working of the railways. 
With this object in view it is proposed to divide 
the country into zones, with a joint committee 
for each zone. The number of railway com- 
panies is to be reduced to eleven, which will 
eliminate more than one hundred. By this 
means it is hoped to reduce administrative 
overhead considerably and put the transporta- 
tion industry on a new economic basis so as to 
attract fresh capital. 





MEXICAN RAILROAD DEVELOPMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—A recent re- 
port states that a new railway connecting 
Guadalajara with Lake Chapala, Mexico, has 
been completed. This railway is operated by a 
Norwegian company and represents an expendi- 
ture of $800,000. The company plans to under- 
take many improvements in the town of Chapala 
and ultimately to convert it into one of the 
finest resorts in Mexico. A large hotel and a 
number of bungalows are to be constructed and 
plans for the construction of a large pier also 
are under consideration. 


aaa 


CASES ASSIGNED FOR HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned cases for hear 
ing as follows: 


No. 11,414—Southern Veneer Association, et al., 
vs. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., Director Gen- 
eral, as Agent, et al., United States court rooms, 
Charlotte, N. C., July 16, before Examiner W. H. 
Wagner. 

No. 11,471—Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. 
Director General, as Agent, Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Railroad Co., et al., United States court rooms, 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 20, before Examiner Waters. 

No. 11,509—Henderson Lumber Co. vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co., et al., Chamber of Com- 
merce rooms, Pittsburgh, Pa., July 21, before Ex- 
aminer Waters. 


CLAIMS FILED FOR REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—The Foster Lum- 
ber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., has filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a complaint 
against John Barton Payne, Director General, as 
Agent, asking reparation of $1,009.90 with interest 
from May 1, 1919, on twenty carloads of soft coal 
shipped from Walsenburg, Colo., to complainant at 
Billings, Okla., alleging excessive rates. 

The Saginaw (Michigan) Specialty Co. has filed 
a complaint against the Director General, as Agent, 
the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern Railroad Cor- 
poration, and others, asking $522.54 reparation, 
with interest, on shipments of thin lumber and 
veneer from Magazine, a suburb of Mobile, Ala., to 
Saginaw. Complainant paid the fifth class rate of 
671%4 cents per hundred pounds. This is declared 
to be unreasonable in view of the fact that com- 
petitors at Chicago have a rate of 32% cents and 
those at Grand Rapids, Detroit and Lansing have a 
rate of 36% cents. 








AUTHORIZES REISSUE OF TARIFF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted Fourth Section 
Application No. 11,495, filed by Agent J. J. Cot- 
trell on behalf of carriers parties to tariff I. C. C. 
254, authorizing them to reissue this tariff in the 
list of articles taking lumber rates via one or 
more individual lines parties to the tariff from 
points in Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Virginia to destinations in Canada, New Eng- 
land and middle Atlantic States. 





INTRACITY FREIGHT EMBARGO 

Announcement ws made Wednesday by the 
roads of Chicago that an intracity embargo had 
been placed upon carload freight between Chicago 
and Gary, Ind. Presumably it is the intention to 
limit the movement of all carload shipments intra- 
city. The purpose of the embargo, it is thought, 
is to give the railroads an opportunity to clean up 
the congestion at the terminals in and immediately 
adjacent to the city. It is further stated that this 
is one of the measures being taken to expedite coal 
shipments. The embargo is also expected to facili- 
tate the handling of thru shipments, both to Chi- 
cago and thru the city terminals. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., June 26.—Alleging that a 
certain amount is still due for services rendered 
and material supplied, a suit in assumpsit has been 
filed on the law side of the Kanawha Circuit court 
by the Millard Herold Co. against the Thomas Hall 
Lumber Co., the damage claimed by the plaintiff 
being in the amount of $5,000. 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—Suit to quiet title 
to land used for the right of way in Callam County, 
known as United States Spruce Production Rail- 
way No. 1, was instituted in the Federal Court at 
Seattle, by the United States Spruce Production 
Corporation, organized during the war to get out 
airplane lumber. 


Cuicaco, June 28.—Two concerns in Chicago 
have filed involuntary petitions in bankruptcy, 
these being Mandel Manufacturing Co. and Night- 
ingale Manufacturing Co. 








Hardwoods 


For exacting 
Factory Use 








: 
Poplar in Our Yard at Nashville. 





We can supply your needs in 
Red and White Oak 
Poplar, Ash, Gum, Beech Guarteres) 


We welcome your inquiries. 


J. B. RANSOM CO., Inc. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











Hurry-Up 
Service 


On straight cars of 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


We can also give you 
FIRST-CLASS 1" and 
114 Smoke Dried finish 


Rough shortleaf in 
either straight or mixed 
cars. 


Doyline 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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“HARDWOODS _| 


f 7 
Complete Assortment 


of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F. Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
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: E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers & Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknessee 


a 
: 
; 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of 
SAP and RED GUM, }% to 2 in. thick. 


SHOUTOUT e TTT eit MUsMns ices 


oS 


SoS USL SMELLS HM SUT LLL 05 


qo Northern 
Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
Shipment: 


lcar 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
mall percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No. 3 Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 
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\ ¥Eiox Lumber Co. , 








YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 











GRAND RAPIDS 


can you get 


MICHIGAN 
in the same car anything In 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice o' is va- 
rieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The 
lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if desired. 
NI your Inauiries to 


HOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 




















BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS, Pine Bluff—Morgan Veneer Co. 
is out of business. 

FLORIDA. Ocalo—George Mackay succeeds 
McIver & Mackay. Mr. Mackay expects to take 
his sons in as partners. 

St. Petersburg—A. T. Squiers, Ys 
out to the Sunshine City Lumber C 

IDAHO. Pesnteto-—Leun-MeCeunell & Co. is 
succeeded by Idaho Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Vienna—Moyers & Deusch Lum- 
ber Yard is selling out to Vienna Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Home Lumber & 
Supply Co. has filed final certificate of dissolu- 


has sold 


"{ndianapolis—Southern Lumber Co. purchased 
recently at a receiver’s sales the property of 
the Johnson Excelsior & Manufacturing Co., 
which includes a factory on the ee Railroad 
here. The consideration was $38, 

North Manchester—Ulrey Tyler € ‘Co. is now 
the Ulrey Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—Richard P. Baer & 
Co. has been succeeded by the Baer, Thayer 
Hardwood Co.; capitalization $750,000. 

Dubach—Dubach Lumber Co. is succeeded by 
Clanton-Voss Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Clarksville—Cool Bros. have 
sold out to Clarksville Co-operative Elevator 


Co. 

Elwell—Elwell Elevator Co. 
ceeded by Peoples Grain Co. 

Monroe—W. C. Sterling & Son Co. is out of 
business. 

MINNESOTA.  Albertville—Morris—Geib-Carl 
Lumber Co. has been sold to Home _ Builders’ 
Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City — Kendall-Flint 
Lumber Co. has changed its name to the Ken- 
dall Lumber Co. 

Springfield—D. W. Roberts Lumber Co. has 
been sold to Groblebe Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Belleville—Jerolornon & Son 
are out of business. 

Newark—tTrexler Iumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by E. J. Sterner Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Gorham F. 
Smith has been succeeded by Smith Mill & 
Lumber Corp., incorporated. 

New York City—E. R. Weed has moved to 
New Rochelle. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—The 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., of New York, 
has bought the mill property of the Dare Lum- 
ber Co. and also thé timber of the Dare com- 
pany. It is believed that the mills will be put in 
operation in the near future. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Ray—Rogers Lumber Co. 
is selling out. 

OKLAHOMA. Billings—American Lumber 
Co. has been sold to Foster Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bath—Allen H. Cressman 
is now Mauser & Cressman. 

Clearfield—Reuter & Jameson is selling out to 
John C. Graham. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—J. E. Justice 
has sold out to Giles Bay Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Temple—Markham-Erskine Co. is 
selling out to Temple Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Winlock—Winlock Lumber 
Co. has been reorganized as J. A. Veness Lum- 
ber Co, 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fairmont—Marion Plan- 
ing Mill Co. is succeeded by Southern Pine Lum- 
ber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Green Valley—Green Valley 
Lumber & Feed Co. has been succeeded by 
Farmers Elevator & Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Alexander City—Alexander City 
Manufacturing Co. has been incorporated under 
the same name. 

Tuscaloosa—Briederman Lumber Co., 
porated. 

ARIZONA. Casa Grande—Casa Grande Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Ritter Box Sales 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

GEORGIA. J ee — & 
Table Co., incorporated; capital, _ 

Brunswick—Georgia Veneer & age Co., 
increasing capital from $150, 000 ee 3500 000. 

INDIANA. Mishawaka—National Veneer 
Sno ona Co., increasing capital from $10,000 to 

Tell City—Chair Makers’ Union, incorporated; 
capital, $400,000; to manufacture chairs. 

Valparaiso—Farmers’ Grain Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $30.000. 

KANSAS. Edgerton—Edgerton Farmers 
Union Co-operative Business Association, in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000; to handle building 
materials, hardware, etc. 

LOUISIANA, Alexandria—The Commercial 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 


has been suc- 


incor- 


Doyline—Doyline Saw Mill Co., incorporated. 

New Orleans—The F. C. Murphy Lumber vo., 
incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Union Box Co., 
incorporated. 

Boston—The Big Four Lumber Co., 
ated; capital, $50,000. 

arwick—Warwick Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—The Verhey & 
Noorthoek Lumber Co., increasing capital from 
$15,500 to $40,000. 

MISSOURI. .Hayti—McMullen Reinhard Lum- 
ber Co. of Indiana, incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

St. Joseph—South —_, — & Coal Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50, 

St. Louis—Cu pples = _ ren 
creasing capital to $2,500,000. 

NEBRASKA. Trenton—Trenton Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $20,000 to $50.000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Eastern States Pack- 
se, - increasing capital from $150,000 to 

Old Forge—Old Forge Lumber Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Salamanca—Caribbean Lumber Co., 
orated; capital, $200,000. 

OHIO. Lockland—Lockland Lumber Co., 
corporated; capital, $25,000. 

North Canton—The Mohler Lumber Co., 
creasing capital from $50.00 to $100,000. 

OKLAHOMA, Grandfield—Red River Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Shawnee—Pottawatomie Co. Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $15,000 to $30,000. 

OREGON. Eugene—Eugene Lumber Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $8,000. 

Forest Grove—Forest Grove Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

— hae Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,0 

Brand Kauts Manufacturing Co., incorp- 
orated; capital, $6,000; to manufacture millwork. 

Portland—Arithmetical Toy Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000. 

Portland—Western * ed Agency, 
orated; capital, $25,000 

Roseburg—Page Lumber & Fuel Co., 
orated. 

TEXAS. El Paso—El Paso Sash & Door Co., 
increasing capital stock to $500,000. 

Keltys—H. G. Bohlssen_ Manufacturing Co., 
aot capital from $150,000 to $200,000. 

Zavalla—Zavalla Lumber Co., incorporated, 
capital, $60,000. 

VIRGINIA. Bassetts—Bassetts 
Co.. incorporated; capital, $100,000. 
Pulaski—Cheves Lumber Co., incorporated. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Saginaw Timber 
Co.. increasing capital from $350,000 to $1,000,000. 

Skamokawa—Wild Rose Shingle Co.,_ in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Newell—Cove Valley 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Dawley Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ARKANSAS. Cleveland—J. H. Kissire ex- 
pects to start operation of his sawmill July 15. 
He will do a general milling business. 

De Witt—The Gillett Stave Mill Co., a new 
$200,000 corporation, will soon begin business at 
Gillett, Arkansas County... The company has 
bought hardwood timber on Bayou Meto and 
along the Arkansas River sufficient to give the 
mill business for many years. While the stave 
business will be emphasized lumber, heading, 
timber and other items will be manufactured. 
The company has purchased right of way from 
its mill to its timber holdings and will con- 
struct a standard gauge railroad to be used-in 
hauling timber. 


FLORIDA. Apalachicola—J. E. Warren re- 
cently began the manufacture of spindles. 

Pensacola—Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber 
Co. recently began business here. 


GEORGIA. Moultrie—Aycock Lumber Co. re- 
cently commenced business here handling whole- 
sale and retail lumber and operating a plan- 
ing mill. 

KANSAS. Byers—A. W, Eubanks has started 
in the hardware and lumber business. 

Marysville—New Service Planing ‘Mill, 
concern. 

New Ulysses—A. W. Henley Lumber Co. is 
opening a branch store here. 

KENTUCKY. Hazard—J. A. Allen, new con- 
cern. 


LOUISIANA. Delcambre—Fernand Landry 
recently began a retail lumber business. 

Delhi—Davis Lumber Co., new_concern. 

Hammond—uvUniversal Crate & Box Co., new 
concern. 

New Orleans—B. F. Schriever recently began 
a wholesale lumber business, 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Charles F. Meagher has 
started in the lumber business. 

Port Huron—Wilcox & Welch has opened 
a retail lumber business. 
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MISSISSIPPI. Brookhaven—Grice-McRee 
Lumber Co. recently commenced the manufac- 
turing and wholesaling of yellow pine lumber. 

Hattiesburg—E. J. Sterners Lumber Co., new 
concern. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Blue River Lum- 
ber Co., new concern, 

NEW JERSEY. Rutherford—Haines Lumber 
Co., headquarters at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
recently commenced business here. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—E. W. Carson Lum- 
ber Co. has started a wholesale hardwood lum- 
ber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Snow Hill—w. J. Ed- 
wards has opened a retail lumber business. 

OHIO. Columbus—W. E. Butler Lumber Co. 
has started a wholesale lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Okesa—Potter Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. recently opened with purchasing de- 
partment at Miami. 

OREGON. Hood River—Plainview Lumber 
Co., new concern. 

TEXAS. Breckenridge—C. G. Foust Lumber 
Co., of Dublin, will open another lumber yard 
here, making fourteen in this city. 

Center—Parker & Morgan recently began a 
planing mill business. 

Vernon—F. E. Beavers Rig & Lumber Co., 
new concern. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—Reliance Lumber 
& Timber Co. has opened here with headquar- 
ters at Tacoma. 

Shelton—Hurst Bert & Harry have started a 
hardwood business here having ‘a sawmill. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The new of- 
fices of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., 
which will be opened in the Robson-Prichard 
Building, will be in charge of Walter E. Mor- 
gan, formerly of the Whitacre Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. The company recently in- 
creased its capital from $250,000 to $500,000. 


WYOMING. Cheyenne—Boise-Payette Lum- 
a” have opened here; headquarters Boise, 
aho. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Gadsden—The Southern Manu- 
facturing Co. has been reorganized and will in- 
stall new machinery to take care of enlarged 
trade. 

COLORADO. Fort Collins—Home Lumber Co. 
plans to build a mill here. The concern was 
recently incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 

FLORIDA. Pensacola—C. A. Weis, of the 
Alexandria Cooperage & Lumber Co., Alexan- 
dria, La., announces that work will be started 
right away on the construction of a $200,000 
barrel and veneer mill on the south shore of 
Little Bayou near Pensacola. This company 
recently has acquired about 25,000 acres of pine 
and cypress lands. 

MONTANA. Roundup—The Newton Lumber 
& Construction Co., recently incorporated with 
a capital of $20,000, is in the market for build- 
ing material and woodworking machinery. 

OHIO. Columbus—J. E. McNally Lumber Co., 
which recently took over the business of the 
J. J. Snider Lumber Co., are erecting new stor- 
age sheds and installing woodworking machin- 
ery. 

OREGON. Portland—The East Side Mill & 
Lumber Co, will erect a large garage to cost 
$19,000. It will be one story in height and 
90x140 feet. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kinzua—Central Pennsyl- 
vania Lumber Co., of Sheffield, will erect a large 
mill here. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Cole Manufac- 
turing Co. recently has erected a large storage 
shed and installed new machines and the elee- 
trical motorizing of the entire plant is now 
under consideration. 

WASHINGTON. Montesano—Schafer Bros. 
Shingle Co. are now rebuilding its shingle mill. 

en the mill begins operation in August it 
will operate ten shingle machines. This com- 
pany has recently purchased a new locomo- 
tive, this making the fourth that they have. 

VIRGINIA. Petersburg—vVirginia Lumber & 
Box Co. will rebuild as quickly as possible its 
plant that recently was destroyed by fire. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Brookings—Quellmalz Lumber 
Co. suffered recently a $30,000 loss by fire; fully 
covered by insurance; will rebuild. 

COLORADO. Orchard—tThe plant of the Fos- 
ter Lumber Co. was recently destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $40,000. 

GEORGIA. Atlanta—Phoenix Planing Mill 
Co.; suffered loss by fire. 

Moultrie—Anton Huber Lumber Co.; plan- 
ing mill damaged by fire, boiler room wrecked, 
lumber shed and resaw room; loss estimated 
at $5,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Chicago Fancy Furni- 
ture Co. suffered loss by fire. 

MARYLAND. Glencoe—The sawmill of B. 
W. Lane at Brush Creek, near here, was re- 
cently burned. The mill had just been equipped 
with new machinery. The loss exceeds $2,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tylertown—The sawmill of J. 
M. Bilbo about six miles from this town was 


destroyed by fire last Saturday; no insurance. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Bentleyville—W. A. Mar- 
shall’s plant was damaged by fire. 


VERMONT. Concord—The sawmill of the 
East Concord Lumber Co. was destroyed by 
fire; loss estimated at $4,000, partly covered 
by insurance. The sawmill has been operat- 
ing two months and was owned by Fitzdale 
Paper Co. 

VIRGINIA. Painter—The barrel factory 
owned by Charles Elmore and James A. Bott 
was destroyed by fire on June 19. 


WASHINGTON. Pateros—The Methow Val- 
ley sawmill near here was recently burned; 
loss about $15,000. 


OBITUARY 


GEORGE E. BARTLETT, president of the 
G. E. Bartlett Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
died suddenly on June 25 at his home in Lans- 
downe, Pa. He was born in Lexington, Ky., 
and was 45 years of age. He married Miss 
Dietrick, of Jonesboro, Tenn., who survives him, 
with one daughter, Dorothy. Mr. Bartlett came 
to Philadelphia many years ago for the Good- 
win Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh. Later he went 
with James Strong & Co., and was with them 
until they went out of business. He then 
started in the wholesale business for himself 
and at the first of this year the business was 
incorporated including a nephew, Vincent Bart- 
lett, as treasurer, and Charles F. Fry, also for- 
merly of James Strong & Co., as secretary. He 
was a member of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association and the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association. He was a quiet sort of a 
man, but highly valued by those who came to 
know him, strict, dependable and a thoro master 
= his business. Interment was at Lexington, 
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WILLIAM T. THOMPSON, president of the 
W. T. Thompson Veneer Co., and one of the 
most prominent men in Johnson County, died of 
pneumonia at his home in Edinburg, Ind., June 
26, at the age of 55 years. He became ill a 
few days prior to his death after returning 
from Chicago where he attended a convention 
of veneer manufacturers. Mr. Thompson also 
was president of the Farmers’ National Bank. 
He was prominent in Masonic circles and was a 
member of the Knights Templar, Scottish Rite 
and Mystic Shrine. During the war he was 
active in Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., and other 
work. He attended the Indiana university and 
was a member of the Phi Kappa Psi fraternity. 
His wife, mother, three brothers and two sis- 
ters survive. The funeral was held June 28. 


SAMUEL M. QUAW, of Wausau, Wis., a 
pioneer lumberman of _ northern Wisconsin, 
passed away June 23 at Syracuse, N. Y., at the 
age of 81 years. In 1873 he founded the Quaw 
Lumber Co., of Wausau, which logged and 
converted into lumber about 10,000 acres of 
timberland. Mr. Quaw was president of the 
Citizens State Bank of Wausau, which he or- 
ganized in 1907. He was a Knight Templar, 
32nd degree Scottish Rite Mason and Mystic 
Shriner. The body will be sent to Wausau, 
Wis., for burial. 


WILLIAM CRANMER McPHEE, son of Wil- 
liam P. McPhee, president of the McPhee & 
McGinnity Co., Denver, Colo., died recently. 
He was born in Denver nineteen years ago, 
and has been confined to his bed for the last 
eighteen months with hip disease. He is sur- 
vived by a brother, John Raymond McPhee, a 
sister, Willamain McPhee, in addition to his 
parents. 


HENRY L. COVINGTON, of Pensacola, Fia., 
following a lengthy illness passed away 
on June 21, at the age of 65 years. He was 
one of the most able naval stores factors of 
Florida, having been connected with the_naval 
stores industry for years, coming to Florida 
from Georgia. In the latter State he was con- 
nected with the Downing Co., Brunswick, and 
went to Carrabelle, where he organized the Gulf 
States Naval Stores Co., an auxiliary company 
later to the Consolidated company. He later 
moved to Pensacola where he held offices of 
an executive nature in the Consolidated Naval 
Stores Co. 


HOWARD A. SWISSHELM, son of U. A. 
Swisshelm, vice president and general manager 
of the Inman Veneer & Panel Co., Louisville, 
Ky., died recently at the age of 24 years, fol- 
lowing an operation for appendicitis. Mr. Swiss- 
helm made his home at Portsmouth and was 
visiting his father when taken ill. 


CHARLES J. HACKETT, of Kouchibouquac, 
N. B., died at Fielding, Road, Cape Breton, N. &., 
on June 10. Mr. Hackett worked in Maine the 
greater part of his life being well known by all 
of the: woodsmen. He worked as clerk for 
many of the lumber companies of Maine, among 
them being the Great Northern, Hollingsworth 
& Whitney, W. T. Haines, at Dead River, C. L. 
Jackson at Moosehead Lake for four years and 
several others. 


H. CLAY DUNIGAN, retired lumber dealer, 
died at his home in Shelbyville, Ky., June 19, 
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JEROME, ARKANSAS 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











FLORIDA 
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Yellow Pine 
Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








We Sell 
Lumber 


and want connections with millmen 
who specialize manufacturing but who 
need someone to sell their product. 


Aycock-Holley 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Our experience covers 
ellow Pine, Cypress, 
Gum and Hardwoods. 


Graham (Heard) 
Building 


Lumber Co. 








We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 

ity, millwork and grades. 
e Best Burton- Swartz 
Cypress District Co ofFlorida 
Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 








Perry, Fla. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








Cummer Cypress Co. | 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave. New York City j 

















East Coast Lumber Co. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 


WATERTOWN FLORIDA 
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N addition to our out- 
put at Demopolis and 
Meridian, we do a 
general wholesale busi- 
ness in 


Southern Hardwoods 


Cypress snertieas Pine 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


Chickasaw Lumber Co. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA., U. S. A. 


‘ 








Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., ; 
312 So. Clark Street, Chicago 











The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 
YELLOW PINE £e?'s:,S" 

R. R. Johnston, Manager. 








MONTGOMERY, AL 





W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish 
and other 


Dressed Stocks; 


Dimension a Specialty 


W. E. Foshee Lumber Co. 


709-11 First National Bank Bldg., 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


We invite 
your future 
inquiries 














Quality Service 


Two Big Factors Today 


in our organization and retail dealers will be 
well pleased with both when they rely upon 


us for 
LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on, your next order, 


W.L. Shepherd & Co. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








at the age of 75 years. He came to Shelbyville 
from Frankfort where he was in business for 
many years. Interment was, at Frankfort. 


ELIZABETH WARRELL, of the J. E. Pink- 
ham Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., died in that 
city on June 20. She had been with the Pink- 
ham company for. four years. 


BYRON M. HOLMES, a retired lumberman, 
died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Mar- 
shall H. Coolidge, Minneapolis, Minn., on June 
12. He was 86 years old. Interment will be 
in Milwaukee. He is survived by his widow, 
and three daughters, Mrs. Coolidge, and Miss 


Susan Holmes, of Minneapolis, and Mrs. R. C. 
Graves, of Milwaukee. 


HENRY HENKEL, a prominent farmer an@ 
manufacturer of butter tubs, died at his home 
at Maple Hill, two miles south of Howard City, 
Mich., June 16 after a long illness. Mr. Henkel 
bye born in Germany and went to Canada in 

859. In 1864 he went to Grand Rapids, first 
pe in the woods for D. A. Blodgett near 
Hersey, later going to Muskegon and that fall 
coming to Montcalm County as a lumber camp 
foreman. He lumbered for many years for him- 
self. He entered the mercantile business and 
for years operated a 400 acre farm. He is 
survived by his widow and five children. 





HYMENEAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 


SCOTT-RYAN. On June 16 at St. Patrick’s 
Church, Memphis, Tenn., the marriage of Miss 
Claire V. Ryan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
A. Ryan, and Harry E. Scott, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., took place. The marriage was solemnized 
at nuptial high mass by Mgr. D. J. Murphy, 
V. G., of the diocese of Tennessee, in the pres- 
ence of a large number of friends. It was 
declared to be one of the most beautiful wed- 
dings that has ever taken place in Memphis, 
the church being elaborately decorated with 
cut flowers, ferns, palms, baskets of Easter 
lilies and pink and blue tulle which adorned 
the flower holders. 

The bride was given away by her father and 
Mrs. George Albert Roussel, of Pollock, Tex., 
sister of the bride, was matron of honor, and 
the bridesmaids were the Misses Mary V. Rickey, 
of St. Louis; Margaret Walsh, Marie Moriarty, 
Ellen Dies, Irene Bensick and Lorena Sambu- 
cetti. Little Misses Katherine Sheehan and 
Rosemary Pendergrast served as flower girls, 
and Master John Ford Canale was ring bearer, 
carrying the ring in the heart of a lily. The 
groom was attended by William Mooney, jr., of 
Indianapolis, as best man, and the groomsmen 
were Louis Keifer, of Terre Haute, Fred Mahaf- 


THE SCOTT-RYAN BRIDAL PARTY AT 


fey, of Marion, Ind., Ward Perrot and Edward 
Reeves, of Indianapolis, James Ryan, of Lufkin, 
Tex., brother of the bride, and Charles R. Shan- 
non. 

Following the wedding a breakfast was served 
at the home of the bride and on the lawn, about 
150 guests being present. The house was beau- 
tifully decorated with pink roses and sweet peas. 
A reception was held thruout the afternoon 
after which Mr. and Mrs. Scott left for their 
honeymoon trip via Chicago, then by boat to 
Mackinaw and the Thousand Islands, and other 
northern places. 


Philip A. Ryan, father of the bride, is a well 
known hardwood lumberman and head of the 
Philip A. Ryan Lumber Co., of Lufkin, Tex., 
and also a former president of the Southwestern 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club. Mr. Ryan 
makes his home in Memphis, making frequent 
trips to Lufkin. 

The bridegroom, Harry E. Scott, is in the 
advertising business on the Indianapolis News. 
He is a graduate of Notre Dame and during 
the war he served over a year in France, being 
a first lieutenant. 5 

The young couple will make their home in 
Indianapolis. 


SCHWARZ-HUMES. A wedding of unusual 
interest to lumbermen took place in St. Louis 
last week when Miss Lillian Rothwell Humes 
became the bride of J. E. Schwarz. The bride- 
groom was formerly with the Angelina County 
Lumber Co. and the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. 
and now is in business for himself in St. Louis. 
During the war he saw service overseas. The 
bride is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Humes. 
her father having long been connected with the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., with which com- 
pany a brother, Harry Fullerton Humes, is a 
department head. Following the wedding which 
took place in St. Francis Xavier (College) 
Church, there was a breakfast at the American 


Hotel, covers being laid for twenty-five. The 
young couple went to Chicago on their honey- 
moon. 

HART-MULHORN. Harry C. Hart, in the 
lumber business at Ironton, Ohio, and Miss 
Eva R. Mulhorn, were recently married at 
Camp Grant, Ill, by Rev. Father F. C. Renier, 
an army chaplain, in the presence of a num- 
ber of army friends of Mr. Hart. The bride is 
the only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. Wilton 
Melhorn, of New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


McIVER-MAULE. Miss Jane Paxson Parry 
Maule, daughter of Charles P. Maule, owner 
of one of the oldest retail lumber businesses 
in Philadelphia, Pa., and for many years treas- 
urer of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, was ~ 
ried to Lieut. George Wilcox MclIver, jr., U. 
on Tuesday, June 22, at St. Marik’s RS 
Philadelphia. The wedding was large and fash- 
ionable, as the bride is prominent socially. An 
interesting feature of the marriage is that twen- 
ty-two ex presidents and the present president 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia 
combined in giving a pin as a wedding gift. 
The bride’s father had served as treasurer with 


THE HOME OF THE BRIDE’S PARENTS 


most of them. They were John T. Riley, Wil- 
liam H. Smedley, Robert G. Kay, B. Franklin 
Betts, N. B. Gaskill, Franklin Smedley, Edward 
F. Henson, A. J. Cadwallader, Edwin B. Malone, 
George F. Craig, William Rice, Frederick 
S. Underhill, Herbert P. Robinson, Franklin A. 
Smith, jr., . C. MacBride, William T. Betts, 
William H. Fritz, Charles M. Chesnut, J. Ran- 
dall Williams, sr., Samuel Roberts, Thomas B. 
Hammer, Robert L. Hilles and Robert B. Rayner. 


RICHARDSON-BOYER. Rev. Charles W. 
Boyer officiated recently at the marriage of his 
sister Miss Beatrice E. Boyer to Earle R. Rich- 
ardson, at his home in Laconia, N. H. The 
couple were attended by Miss Eva Boyer, a 
sister of the bride, as bridesmaid, and Harry 
L. Bryant as best man. The guests were con- 
fined to relatives and a few intimate friends 
of the young people. Immediately following the 
ceremony, and after refreshments were served, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richardson left for a _ honey- 
moon at a camp on the shores of Winnesquam. 
Upon their return they will make their home 
in Laconia as the bridegroom is connected with 
the Cook Lumber Co. of this city. He has also 
seen fifteen months’ service overseas during 
the war. 


LEVIE-HICKEY. Miss Mary Dorothea 
Hickey, daughter of Patrick E. Hickey, of 
Springfield, Mass., and Raymond Charles Levie, 
of Westfield, were married in Holy Name Church 
June 16 by Rev. Thomas A. McGovern. The 
bride was attended by her sister, Miss Helen 
Hickey, and the bridegroom was attended by 
his brother Herman Levie. A reception and 
wedding breakfast for the members of the bridal 
party and immediate relatives followed at the 
home of the bride. Covers were laid for twenty. 
After a three weeks’ motor trip in the Berk- 
shires Mr. and Mrs. Levie will live in West- 
field, where Mr. Levie is a senior member of 
Levie Bros. Lumber Company. 
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WHEN TROUBLE COMES 

When timber’ 8 wingin’ at the point 
Or jammin’ at the turn, 

When ev ’rything is out of joint 
And there is work to burn, 

I’ve always noticed that the boss 
Don’t grab no lummox then 

To give the snubbin’ lawgs a toss 
And erack ’em loose again. 









And over there, to cut the wire, 
To bring some boches in, 

To smother some machine gun’s fire, 
Or patch of woods to win, 

To land a depth-charge on a sub, 
To lead a night advance, 

The captain didn’t call a dub 
To go and take a chance. 








In war, in peace, in any stunt 
That fellahs have to do, 

There’s always someone out in front, 
Some party in the crew 

The captain or the boss will pick 
When there is hell to pay 

To go where trouble’s good and thick 
And sort of lead the way! 








And so in life: when things ain’t right, 
In fact, when things are wrong, 

And I have got to stand and fight 
And work my way along, 

I never cuss creation’s plan 
And damn my luck and sob— 

They always pick a real he-man 
To do the hardest job. 











So, if my captain lands on me 
To tackle something tough, 
However big or hard it be, 
I hope I’m man enough 
To grab my peavy and to go 
Out where the trouble lies 
And break the timber—just to show 
I was the proper size. 










The Lord or captain or the boss 
Ain’t lookin’ to the bums 

To help ’em put their plans across 
When difficulty comes. 

So you just figure, here and now, 
As part of your reward, 

That trouble goes to show you how 
You’re standin’ with the Lord. 
















BETWEEN TRAINS 


GALESBURG, ILL.—The lumber associations 
around the country might adopt an idea that 
has been a gratifying success with the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association. The organization met 
here today in its thirtieth annual convention, 
and Monday evening preceded its sessions with 
a public meeting at the Orpheum Theater which 
all of the people of Galesburg were invited to 
attend without charge. Dr. Samuel Callen, of 
Louisville, Ky., a noted divine, was the speaker, 
and his subject was ‘‘Chivalry.’’ 

The event was a marked success, and estab- 
lished a warm cordiality between the association 
and the people of the city in which it had chosen 
to meet. <A similar custom by the lumber asso- 
eiations might give the public a different idea 
of what we are, and what we are here for. 

























MontTREAL, QUE.—This is one of the loveliest 
cities on the continent (now that Detroit has 
grown so populous, probably the loveliest), and 
it never looked more lovely than now. But the 
loveliest thing we saw in our dash across Can- 
ada to catch up with the electric railway con- 
vention at Lake Champlain, was miles of freight 
cars—moving! Commodity prices on the Cana- 
dian side are higher than in the States, but 
nevertheless the Canadian railroad men have 
not sought to decrease prices by decreasing pro- 
duetion. 














In the States it is different, and a moving 
freight train is such a novelty that it attracts 
the attention of passengers. 





Buurr Point, N. Y.—The battle of Platts- 
burg, so admirably recorded by John Stahl in 
his book of the name, was fought right out here 
in the front yard; and when the busman 
charged us 50 cents to haul us half a mile to 
the Hotel Champlain we felt like starting some- 
thing ourself. But one soon forgets the heights 
of the tariffs when he considers the height of 
the beauty of this queen lake of the North. 
So we came peacefully away without starting 
anything. 





GRAND Rapips, Micu.—The wholesale grocers 
of the State, in convention assembled, assured 
us that the profit in their business was only 
2 percent per turnover. So many things have 
been said about us lumbermen when they were 
undeserved that we are ready and willing to 
take any man’s alibi and acquit him on the 
spot. 





By Post and Ripost 


G. X. W., SAN Francisco, CaLir.—Honest, 
George, ‘‘The Neglected Corkscrew’’ is so 
sad that we haven’t the heart to print it. 
But, even as we dry our eyes, we thank you. 


B. S. W., Beaumont, TEx.—Vanity says 
print your letter while a becoming modesty 
says uh-uh. But we thank you, and, when, as 
you say, ‘‘things get to going a little badly,’’ 
we shall indeed remember—well, what you 
said. 


B. D., Lirmte Rock, ArK.—If you think it 
safe, we shall, and often. 


H. W. M., Inpranapouis, Inp.—The man 
who has worked with his hands is often better 
than the man who has worked with his head 
—for it does seem, strange as it may seem, 
that the hands are nearer to the heart than 
the head. 


T. B., New York Ciry.—Since you ask us, 
we imagine that Mr. Harding will give us an 
administration like McKinley and Cleveland 
and Harrison used to make. And, Gawd- 
knows, we need it. I think we are all a lit- 
tle weary of reforms and movements and 
ideals and other things that you can’t use to 
eat or to wear or to furnish the home, and 
would like to get back to earth for awhile. 





MEDIOCRITY 


So many of us almost reach, 

So many do not quite achieve— 
Some note is missing from our speech, 

The song we feel we can not weave; 
We heights behold, and not attain, 

We dream, what other men will be— 


= Yet there is beauty in a plain 


And good in Mediocrity. 


We are the sturdy stones of walls, 
We are the grasses of the field, 
The common things of huts and halls, 
The simples that the meadows yield; 
An Genius burn so bright a lamp, 
It must have altar for its blaze— 
The trumpeters without the camp, 
We win attention, others praise. 


A hundred English playwrights died 
To make one Shakespeare. Edison 
Perhaps but tried what others tried 
And, on their failures, he has won. 
So, when you wreathe the laurel, when 
With gold you write their history, 
Let fall a leaf, a sentence, then 
In praise of Mediocrity. 








KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We know the requirements of the retail dealer and 
can supply them. We sell lumber, lath and shingles. 
Permit us to put your name on our mailing list. We 
SS EE Se Se 
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| _ Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Products of eae 
Workmanship Z 




















Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any s:.i;¢38" 
without Bark 
— and Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


| | Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


| HAMMOND (I. C. R. R.) La. | 


























Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 

















CH. rT F. G. Lock, Vice-Pres.” 6. W. Law, Sec. and Treas 








Long Leaf >» Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu ) Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 








Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 
Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 














RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
CANDY, LA. 





Office, 
RUSTON, LA. 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Yellow Pine 
Poitevent & Favre a Rand ar Leaf | 
Mandeville, Tumber Co. Piling 


ne 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 808 : L.&L.&G. Bidg. 
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Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Specializing in 


TIMBERS 


Valdosta, Georgia 











W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 
LUMBER CAREFULLY 


ALL GRADED 











Yellow Pine 
SPECIALTY 


LK 


PLANING MILLS AT: 
Corinth, Iuka, Booneville, Amory and Burnsville, 
Miss., Silers, Tenn.. and Red Bay and 
Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOB 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 


Also Short 
Dimension, 
Boards, Small 
Timbers 














Corinth, Mis 


= Hubert F. Young 


x Makes Them SHORT 
4s Hog¢g-Harris 2 
x 


St. Louis, Mo. 
4’s 





Sells Them 
Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard and Juka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards Sa’es Office 
CORINTH, MISS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x6—dressed. 
Lengths: 10 to 20 ft. Long Leaf 
Lengths: 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short Leaf 




















British Market Conditions Reviewed 


In its trade circular dated June 1, describing 
the conditions on the British timber market during 
the month of May, John H. Burrell & Co., brokers 
at Liverpool, review the American hardwoods as 
follows: 


ASH LoGs.—No import and little demand. ASH 
LuMBrR.—Arrivals very light and demand small. 

BLACK WALNUT LOGS AND LUMBER.—One parcel 
of logs, and no lumber, has arrived during the 
month. Demand light, buyers’ ideas of prices being 
much below those of shippers’. 

Gum LuMmBER.—Imports light and demand small 
at present prices, 

Hickory Loes.—Import light. 
butts of prime quality only. 

Oak Boarps.—Prime quartered oak in good de- 
mand ; little import. Plain oak continues to arrive 
and stocks are ample, buyers showing no inclina- 
tion to face shippers’ prices. Oak Logs.—Arrivals 
light and ample for limited demand. Oak PLANKS 
(Cabinet).—Few arrivals and little inquiry. Oak 
PLANKS (Coffin)—No arrivals and no disposition 
on buyers’ part to face shippers’ prices. Oak 
PLANKS (Wagon).—No change to report. Few ar- 
rivals, and these have changed hands at buyers’ 
prices. Stocks very light. 

PITCH PINE.—Demand slack and stocks heavy. 

PopLaR Locs.—Imports light and ample. Pop- 
LAR LUMBER.—Imports light, most of the arrivals 
being to order. Demand has fallen off considerably, 
as buyers will not face increased f. 0. b. prices. Fair 
amount of lumber in stock. 


Regarding pitch pine, redwood and Douglas fir, 
Farnworth & Jardine, also of Liverpool, say in 
their circular of the same date: 


PITCH PINE.—Logs, hewn: No arrivals, and the 
small stock is unaltered. Logs, sawn: The arrivals 
to Liverpool and Manchester during May amounted 
to 337,000 cubic feet, compared with 225,000 cubic 
feet during the corresponding month of last year. 
The deliveries during the last month were dis- 
appointing ; stocks have accumulated and are now 
very heavy, especially in Manchester. The market 
is dull and sales are difficult, even at reduced prices. 
Planks and boards: The heavy arrivals were much 
in excess of the requirements, and stocks have ac- 
cumulated. Values for all descriptions are lower. 
Sleepers: The moderate import will probably go 
direct into consumption. 

Sequoia (Californian redwood).—No import and 
the light stock is unaltered. 

BRITISH COLUMBIAN AND OREGON PINE.—About 
17,000 cubic feet of planks and decks arrived by 
the liners. Considering the heavy stocks, amount- 
ing to 779,000 cubic feet, deliveries are disappoint- 
ing, only amounting to 57,000 cubic feet. Until 
such a time as present holdings are considerably re- 
duced new business will be extremely difficult to 
negotiate. Sleepers and crossings: No import. 
Consumption is fair and stocks are not heavy. 


Fair demand for 


The Improvement in Exchange Rates 


In a letter dated June 15, reviewing the general 
industrial and business situation in this country 
and abroad, the First National Bank of Boston 
makes the following interesting comments on the 
foreign exchange situation: 


With the exception of rates on Buenos Aires, Rio 
de Janeiro and the Far East, the exchanges gen- 
erally have recovered quite materially from their 
low levels of the year. While speculation, espe- 
cially in the case of the German mark and the 
Austrian crown, probably has been responsible for 
part of this improvement, the fixing of the German 
indemnity at $22,000;000,000 has influenced, at 
least psychologically, the course of the mark and 
of the currencies of other nations that will benefit. 
These advances also indicate in some measure the 
improvement in the financial condition of France 
and Italy induced by largely increased taxation, 
and the rapid industrial and commercial progress 
that these nations are making. Germany’s trade 
with the United States is growing rapidly. Rev- 
enues in the French budget are estimated at 42,- 
000,000,000 francs and the expenditures are esti- 
mated at about the same figure. The present sys- 
tem of Italian taxation, largely the result of mate- 
rial advances in tax rates and additions to sources, 
provides among other forms a progressive tax levy 
on all capital, spread over a period of thirty years, 
a progressive tax on all incomes above 1,500 lire, 
a progressive tax on all increases in normal rates 
on real and personal property. 

The material advance in sterling has not been 
due directly to the fixing of the German indemnity. 
Recent offerings of sterling bills here have been 
light. Gold shipments to the United States amount- 
ing to over $80,000,000, for the account of Great 
Britain, probably are the chief cause of the ad- 
vance. The Bank of England is still increasing 
its stock of gold, and unofficially it is stated that 
this probably means further shipments here. Re- 
= persist that the movement of gold from 

urope to this country has only just started. The 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer has announced 
that Great Britain’s half of the Anglo-French loan, 


due in October, has nearly all been provided for, a 
large amount of bonds having been bought in the 
open market. 

Other causes for the advance in sterling are the 
improvement in the industrial and financial condi- 
tions in Great Britain and the declining excess of 
imports over exports to the United States. 

Shipments of gold to Argentina have ceased, and 
the exchange rate on Buenos Aires is at a point 
where Argentina should be sending gold to us. 
While no actual importations from Argentina have 
as yet arrived, some of the gold held for the Argen- 
tine Government has been released. 

Credits by the War Finance Corporation to 
finance exports have been halted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, excepting where needed to com- 
plete transactions already entered into, on_ the 
ground that private capital is now meeting all de- 
mands. The Canadian and British governments, 
on the contrary, are just starting an extensive plan 
for extending credits to their foreign custonfers, 
especially the poorer and more backward countries 
of Europe. In this country we will have to rely on 
the banks, the corporations organized under the 
Edge Act and the various other institutions formed 
to encourage foreign trade. 

A Belgian loan of $50,000,000 has been floated to 
take care of the acceptances of a like amount 
maturing June 30. 


European Purchases Are Few 


New Orieans, La., June 28.—South America, 
South Africa and the West Indies constitute the 
only relatively bright spots on the export trade 
map. European purchase, according to all reports, 
continues sharply curtailed by unfavorable ex- 
change rates. Solid cargo shipments for South 
America are reported from several Gulf ports. 
Cuba continues to afford a fair market, the trade 
being handled principally by schooners. Local 
exporters are interested in the reports that the 
British Government has been conferring ‘“un- 
officially” with Bolshevik representatives who seek 
the resumption of trade relations. It is reported 
that the Archangel district of Russia has about 
100,000,000 feet of lumber available for export. 

One New Orleans man who has been over the 
Russian field since the Bolshevik revolution ex- 
presses the confident opinion, however, that this 
stock will not reach the competitive markets of 
western Europe during the present year even 
should the Soviet agents succeed in making a 
dicker with the British authorities. He reasons 
that the autumnal freeze will arrive before 
arrangements could be completed and ships dis- 
patched to lift the lumber at Archangel. Vessels 
already in the White Sea might bring out cargoes, 
but he considers it highly unlikely that any con- 
siderable tonnage is immediately available in those 
waters. 

W. B. Keene, district director for the Shipping 
Board, announces that the 9,600-ton steamer New 
Orleans, built in a New Orleans ship yard, has been 
assigned to the J. H. W. Steele Co. for regular 
service between New Orleans and Havre and other 
French ports. This vessel, constructed by the 
Doullut & Williams Shipbuilding Co., with yards 
on the Industrial Canal, is now being fitted and 
equipped and will be ready for delivery about 
Aug. 15. 


Trade Conditions in Germany 


In a letter to the AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, under 
date of May 20, Karl Hein, of Wismar, Germany, 
outlines conditions in the lumber trade in that 
country in the following words: 


General conditions here in Germany seem to im- 
prove gradually. Altho the “Kapp putch’’ in 
March has done us lots of harm, I believe that 
the oppression of this “putch”’ and of the riots 
in the “Ruhrkohlenrevier” have given America 
and the other countries evidence that at least the 
fundamentals of our present republican govern- 
ment seem to be sound. 

The fact that the dollar exchange is becom- 
ing better every day signifies that America is re 
gaining confidence in us, for America sees more 
clearly than our other former enemies that Ger- 
many must be helped in order to be able to com- 
ply with the peace terms, and I hope that the com- 
ing conference in Spa in June may bring results 
beneficial to all concerned, for if Germany col- 
lapses the collapse of all European countries, in- 
cluding England, will follow. 

Regarding the conditions in the lumber industry 
in this country, I want to say that the enormous 
prices paid for every kind of lumber are going down 
rapidly. While in previous months the market 
could be called a buyer’s market, there is now a 
tendency to sell the stock at low prices. Lumber 
used for building purposes especially is becoming 
cheaper. Lumber from Poland is coming into 
Germany in greater quantities. But before Ameri- 
ean exporters can make big shipments into Ger- 
many the exchange rate has to become much bet- 
ter, and arrangements for long term credits will 
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have to be made. The demand for American lum- 
ber is immense, not only for hardwoods, but also 
for yellow pine. 


Hungary Lost Forest Resources 


Instead of being a country rich in timber as 
before the war, Hungary today is impoverished of 
this natural resource, says Ignaz Szekely, editor 
of the Ungarischer Holzhandler (Hungarian Lum- 
berman), of Budapest, Hungary, in a recent letter 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Szekely says 
that “Hungary, which has been a great wood pro- 
ducing country, shipping its forest products to 
practically every country in Europe, as a result 
of the war become an unhappy little land without 
timber, without iron and without coal. All the 
territories where these resources were found have 
been given thru the peace treaty to our neighbors, 
as well as three and one half million Hungarian 
subjects.” 

Prices of lumber, as a consequence, have leaped 
up to levels never before dreamed of; and there 
is a great shortage of housing in the country, for 
hardly a house has been built during the last six 
years, neither in the cities nor in the villages. 
“The rents here are so high that there would be 
good justifications for building houses despite the 
expensiveness of building materials,” says Mr. 
_Szekely; “but the neighboring countries which 
now hold the forests formerly belonging to Hun- 
gary will not give us any of the wood, at any 
price, which justly belongs to Hungarian subjects, 
firms or societies, with the result that wood ma- 
terials have become quite scarce and building prac- 
tically impossible.” 


The West Coast Export Situation 


SAN Francisco, Canir., June 26.—Continued 
dullness prevails in the export lumber trade, es- 
pecially in Douglas fir. Redwood is a little more 
active, but the volume of clear lumber available 
for foreign shipment is comparatively small. The 
high domestic prices on fir, with freight added, 
keeps the delivered price of export*lumber at 
figures which deter Australians from buying free- 
ly. High costs of labor and other materials, also, 
prevent much building activity. The advance of 
the English pound to $4 is a favorable indication 
for the future. New business with Japan and 
China is almost at a standstill, altho shipments of 
old orders are going right along. Shipments to 
the east coast of South America are going forward. 

Inquiries for redwood are moderate, with parcel 
shipments going forward to Australia and Europe. 
There is no prospect of lower prices on either dry 
or green clear. There are prospects for some red- 
wood tie business with the west coast of South 
America. A few redwood shingles are being ex- 
ported, and also some door stock. 

The offshore freight market is easier, with rates 
to the Orient considerably off. The supply of lum- 
ber tonnage is increasing, with a moderate demand. 


Offshore freight rates from Pacific coast ports are 
about as follows. To Sydney, $35; to Melbourne, 
$40; to direct port in Chile, $35 to $37.50; to 
South Africa $57.50, and to United Kingdom, $60. 
Coasting lumber freights are firm. There is no 
surplus of steam schooners available to handle ship- 
ments from the northern mills to California ports. 

Swayne & Hoyt, of this city, managers of the 
Pacific-Argentine-Brazil Steamship Line of Shipping 
Board steamers, report a favorable start on lum- 
ber shipments to the east coast of South America. 
Steamer Pallas, which loaded a partial cargo of 
2,500,000 feet of fir at Seattle, is here completing 
its cargo and will sail shortly for the River Plate. 
The West Norannus will, leave here next week to 
load 2,500,000 feet at Seattle. The Rotarian will 
load the same amount at the same port in July, and 
the West Notus will load 2,700,000 feet there in 
August. 


Pacific Freight Rates Drop 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—Lumber freight rates 
on the Pacific have been cut $10 a thousand by the 
action of the Pacific Coast Oriental Freight Traffic 
Bureau, and there are prospects for further reduc- 
tions. A few weeks ago the rate to Japan was $40; 
it fell to $35, and with the action of the traffic bu- 
reau it has sagged to $25. Today in this city an 
offer of $18 to take a cargo of lumber, prompt 
shipment, to Kobe or Yokohama, went without a 
taker. If the status of affairs at this moment is 
any criterion, a further drop of the Oriental lum- 
ber rate to $15 a thousand would not occasion 
surprise. There is an abundance of ships and little 
cargo is offering, or none at all. 

Japan is reported still to be in bad shape, and 
getting tighter all the time, after its recent finan- 
cial troubles. It is predicted that the country 
will not be in the lumber market to any extent 
probably for six months. The big buyers in Japan 
have been overloaded with fir; thruout the present 
stringency they have been cleaning up and today 
they are said to be at the point where they do not 
care to take on any more, 

In general, the export situation is quiet, due to 
the seasonal inactivity which always is felt in July 
and August. Competent observers look for a re- 
vival of the export lumber trade, probably in sixty 
days, with Japan out of the calculation for a con- 
siderably longer interval. 


M. A. Grainger, Provincial chief forester, will 
represent British Columbia at the Imperial For- 
estry Conference to be held in London from July 
5 to 17. It is expected that the gathering will 
prove of great importance to the future develop- 
ment of the lumber trade of various parts of the 
empire. While the conference is in progress an 
empire timber exhibition will be held in London, 
at which samples of British Columbian woods, 
photographs of forest scenes etc. will be placed on 
view. 











SPOKANE, WASH., June 26.—‘While there is a 
lull in lumber buying at the present time, we are 
playing it as only a temporary condition,” stated L. 
S. Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., today. “‘There is a tremendous need for lumber 
in this country and as long as we can get logs and 
produce lumber we are going to continue to do 
so. However, the car shortage is so serious that 
our mills will be compelled to shut down if present 
conditions continue. Some of the planing crews 
already are reduced and when our lumber yards 
are filled we must close the mills. The railroads 
are doing all they can, but we must have cars to 
continue operations. In addition to the car short- 
age, logging work is very very expensive, labor is 
scarce, supplies are scarce and logging equipment 
is very hard to get because of the delay in trans- 
portation.’’ Mr. Case returned yesterday morn- 
ing after visiting several of the Weyerhaeuser mills 
of the Northwest. 

“The Panhandle Lumber Co. and the Blackwell 
Lumber Co. are getting along fairly well as far as 
cars are concerned, but the railroads give us no 
encouragement and it looks very much as if condi- 
tions will grow worse instead of better,’’ stated 
Frank W. Lewis, sales manager for these concerns 

The planing mill of the St. Maries Lumber Co. 
at St. Maries, Idaho, was closed the first of this 
week because of inability to get cars. ‘We have 
been getting six or eight cars a day and now we 
are not getting any,’ stated L. A. Baker, secretary 
of the company. “Our sawmill will continue to 
operate night and day but we can not tell now how 
long the planer will be shut down.” 

“The car situation is just beginning to get bad,” 
stated Leslie M. Bullen, sales manager for the 


McGoldrick Lumber Co. “While we are getting a 
few cars we can continue to operate, but if the 
cars fail us entirely we will be compelled to shut 
down, as it takes money to keep up a big payroll. 
While we are not planning to close at the present 
time, we will be forced to if we can’t get cars.” 
J. P. MeGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co., is expected to return home tonight after a 
month’s trip thru the East with Mrs. McGoldrick 
and their daughter, Helen. 


Lindsley Bros., dealers in cedar products, have 
not been hampered as yet by the car shortage, ac- 
cording to BE. A. Lindsley. “So far we have been 
able to get all we want,” stated Mr. Lindsley. “We 
have just completed the shipment of twenty thou- 
sand square yards of wood blocks to the Coast for 
transport to the Orient, using over fifty cars for the 
purpose. The blocks were prepared in Spokane at 
the plant of the Western Wood Preserving Co.” 

The Western Pine Manufacturing Co. has been 
able to get cars so far, as the company ships in 
considerable lumber and uses the same cars for 
sending out its products. “Except when we want 
special cars, or cars for special destinations, we 
have been fairly well supplied,” stated C. M. Crego, 
manager. 


“Things are pretty quiet for the retail lumber- 
men of the Inland Empire and mest of them are 
sitting tight,’’ stated A. L. Porter, secretary of 
the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 
“None of them are buying any more lumber than 
they actually have calls for. Building is almost 
at a standstill, many prospective builders still 
holding off in the hope of lower prices. However, 
we look for a good trade this fall.”’ 





[ We have for Sale: 
500 M feet 6/4 Western Pine 
No. 1, 2 and 3 Shop 
200 M feet 4/4 } Ser = Pine 
100 M feet 4/4 Idaho White Pine 
No. 4 Boards 


Tell us your needs. 





L W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., “Wiss” 


Wis, 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


Daily Capacity 
125,000 Feet 








D. F. McCullough, Gen’l Mgr. 
Columbus, Miss. 


We invite your inquiries 
and orders for 


SHORTLEAF 


Yellow Pine 


Band Sawed, Steam 
Kiln Dried and 
Soda Dipped. 


Write us about your needs 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Mississippi. 





Columbus, 














Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia stoke get ready to 

= ship. Your inquiries 
White Oak and orders on - 
Red Oak licited. 


Poplar Eastman-Gardiner 


Hickory 
White Ash _ Hardwood Co. 
LAUREL, MISS. 

















B. C. Godwin, Pres. J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 

Straight or 19 Dimension, Siding, 

Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 
Give us a change to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., 2k 


Miss. 








Orders Wanted on 


2 cars 4/4 No. | Common Poplar. 


DYP S48 Std. 
No. 2 & btr. ADYP S4S Std. 
x8 Random No. | ADYP Dad. 


For particulars address 


MERL LUMBER CO., “«gig.4s 


{ car 











Hardwood 


Lumber 


POPLAR 


A SPECIALTY 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 


316 Railway Exchange, 
CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, 
LAUREL, MISS. 
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The Motor Truck’s Part in the 





AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
“substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. . 

At our various mill connections we own and 
earry large stocks of 

idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 

Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 
Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, Ala., and Paxton, Fla. 














e e IDAHO 
W hi In MINNESOTA 
te P e CALIFORNIA & 


OREGON STOCKS 


( LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











GET OUR 
PRICES ON 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 7 olive bie; 


BOX LUMBER 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Books for Sawmill Men 


Twelve Principles of Efficiency 
By Harrington Emerson 


Essentials of American Timber Law 
By J. P. Kinney, A.B., LL.B., M.F. 


Principal Species 7 ete Characteristic 


aperties 
Cc. H. Snow 


Kiln Drying of Lumber 
By H. D. Tiemann 


Principles of Handling Woodlands 
By Henry S. Graves 


Timber—Its Strength, Seasoning and Grading 


By Harold 8S, Betts 


Economies of Business 
By Norris A. Brisco 


Commercial Law 
By John A. Chamberlain 


Logging 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


Lumberman’s - Actuary 


Write for prices and full information. 


Terminal Congestion Problem 


(By RB. E. Fulton) 





R. E. Fulton is a vice president of a 
large truck manufacturing company and 
presents in the accompanying article 
some ideas which are worthy of care- 
ful thought and consideration by lum- 
bermen. Lumbermen may not agree 
in all respects with Mr. Fulton, but 
they are sure to be interested in his 
suggestions and advice. If the freight 
terminals were located on the outskirts 
of the large cities, as suggested by Mr. 
Fulton, it would be a very important 
matter to lumbermen. For example, 
demountable truck bodies call for the 
use of much lumber and therefore such 
terminals would add no inconsiderable 
field for the sale of lumber. 











Freight congestion is, in reality, terminal con- 
gestion. The present railroad situation vividly 
demonstrates that the root of the much discussed 
railroad inadequacy lies more in the lack of proper 
terminal facilities than it does in the lack of 
freight cars. It has further proved that the motor 
truck, properly used in conjunction with railroad 
terminals, can relieve terminal congestion and in- 
crease the productivity of each unit of the rail- 
roads’ rolling stock. 

Altho it is estimated that the railroads of this 
country now need 500,000 more freight cars, it is 
obvious that, if this number of cars were put into 
service under existing terminal conditions, the con- 
fusion would only be increased. 

Unfortunately, the majority of railroad terminals 
were constructed in the days of horse drawn high- 
way transportation facilities, and no provision was 
made for the advent of the motor truck. At that 
time it was necessary for the railroads to bring 
their freight within a radius of a day’s team haul 
of its final destination, a distance considerably less 
than can now be covered by a motor truck. Cities 
have grown and traffic has increased, but the 
terminals have remained practically unchanged as 
far as distribution radius is concerned. As a re- 
sult, the railroads are still attempting to operate 
on a horse drawn basis of ultimate distribution, 
and consequently freight piles up in the yards and 
the tracks aré filled with trains awaiting their 
turn to be unloaded. Altho motor trucks are now 
being used to a large extent instead of horses, the 
platform area available for transferring shipments 
from the freight car to the truck is so confined that 
it is impossible to avoid congestion. 

It is a fact that the average freight car travels 
only about six miles a day, and that this ineffi- 
ciency can be attributed directly to wasted time 
thru terminal congestion. Considering that we 
now have over 2,400,000 freight cars in use, it 
can be seen that every mile per day added to the 
productivity of this total by increasing terminal 


efficiency is the equivalent of four hundred thou- 
sand more cars. Thus it is obvious that if a con- 
tinuous movement of freight cars to and from 
their terminal points can be obtained, a two-fold 
advantage will result: First, the elimination of 
the delay and waste incidental to congestions, and 
second, the release of a vast number of cars for 
main line traffic. 

To say that this can be accomplished by utiliz- 
ing the motor truck is not a mere prophecy—it is 
a proven reality. The few railroads that have 
applied the use of trucks in their limited way to 
this problem have met with remarkable success 
and should stand as uncompromising examples to 
every railroad now affected by terminal conges- 
tion. For example, figures compiled by the Rail- 
road Administration show that in the Big Four 
yards at Cincinnati the use of motor trucks with 
demountable bodies has reduced the time required 
per ton-mile for transfer shipments from 12 hours, 
18 minutes to less than 3 minutes. This saving 
of time is accompanied by a reduction of 50 cents 
per ton-mile on the cost of the transfer shipments. 
The New Jersey Central Railroad has adopted 
motor truck service in connection with its Jersey 
City terminal in a way that indicates immense 
possibilities for minimizing congestion. This 
terminal became so congested during the recent 
general tieup that it became useless to send loaded 
freight cars there. So Plainfield, N. J., a city 
nearby, was made a terminal point and goods are 
now being transferred there to motor trucks and 
hauled into Jersey City and other destinations. 

This idea of diverting shipments, while not a 
new one, has up to the present been used in emer- 
gencies only. It seems logical, however, that 
diversions present the most practicable means for 
permanently relieving the railroads of terminal 
congestion. By establishing subterminals at the 
outskirts of large cities on the various lines of 
approach, freight loads could be transferred to 
motor trucks and delivered to the consignees far 
more rapidly and economically than at present. 
This method would also relieve street traffic in 
the congested parts of large cities because (1) 
the terminals would then be adapted to use the 
more rapid and flexible moving motor truck in- 
stead of horse drawn equipment, (2) the num- 
ber of vehicles bringing and receiving goods at 
terminals would be divided in their operations to 
different parts of the city, and (3) the large ca- 
pacity trucks could be utilized for handling car- 
load lots, thus minimizing the number of vehicles 
required to handle transfers. 

The motor truck is now a permanent supple- 
ment to the railroads and has proved its capacity 
to take over the short haul traffic that has de- 
veloped to be time wasting and unprofitable busi- 
ness for them. By “feeding’’ short haul ship- 
ments to the main line traffic it has released thou- 
sands of cars for long distance transportation and 
has done much toward relieving congestion at 
terminals. But the development of this codpera- 
tive relation between the railroad and the motor 
truck is still in its infant stages. It is but natural 
to expect that before long the railroad terminals 
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SEND {22. BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1. 
“The N nials”” 


lew Col 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20,000—$1. 
“West C ungalows' 


‘oast 
: ae (60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 

and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder The above illustration shows a Prescott tractor dragging a 12x18 timber with a grab hook. For such 

EXTRA — work the Prescott is equipped with a special coiled spring towing hook which relieves the strain 

on both the tractor and the chain. Hauling deadweight like this is one of the many “odd jobs” 
a gasoline tractor such as the Prescott can do about a yard. 


Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied.. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 342 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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of this country will be reorganized and adapted to 
obtain the full benefits of the economies and con- 
veniences offered by the motor truck. 
we lend our energies to achieving a _ possibility 





The sooner 








instead of throwing up our hands in despair and 
waiting for a prodigious number of cars to spring 
up from nowhere, the better the transportation in- 
terests of the country will be served. 











EVANSVILLE, IND. 


June 29.—Demand for hardwood lumber last 
week was not so strong as the week previous. The 
best grades are moving fairly well, however, and 
prices hold firm. Poplar and walnut, as well as 
gum, have been moving very well for the last sev- 
eral weeks. Veneers are active, but manufacturers 
report that they have been having trouble in get- 
ting all the logs that they want in their plants. 
Hardwood flooring has been in very good demand 
and the prices are firm. Quartered and plain white 
oak are strong, altho the demand is not so strong 
as a month or two ago. Ash and elm remain active 
and hickory also is firm. 

While there is a feeling in some sections that 
there is to be a drop soon in the retail prices of 
lumber, prices in Evansville up to this time have 
remained fairly firm. Retailers say there may be 
a drop here and there on some items but are not 
looking for material reductions on lumber at any 
time this year. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 28.—Altho there were some sharp breaks 
in building lumbers in the Kansas City and Chicago 
markets, affecting local markets, Louisville dealers 
claim that lower prices will not stimulate building 
operations, due to shortage of other materials and 
labor and high prices of these commodities, there 
having been no recessions. It is also claimed that 
clay products, lime, cement etc. are going higher, 
along with metal goods, due to increased prices of 
fuel, some fuels having advanced $7 a ton in the 
last four months. Again the shortage of cash and 
high interest rates are holding back building opera- 
tions. 

During the last ten days amended charters have 
been filed by more than twenty Kentucky building 
and loan associations thruout the State, in which 
capital issues are increased from $50,000 to as 
much as $1,500,000 to finance building operations, 
which shows that there is a heavy demand for 
money for such purposes and that building is 
largely a question of ability to raise money. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


June 28.—A first step toward stabilizing the 
market in building materials has been taken by the 
Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers in adopting a 
revised schedule of prices for lumber this week. 
Effective July 1 prices have been reduced —— 
10 percent on the average. 

“As inquiry and investigation by numerous 
bodies during the last year have shown, the lumber 
dealers of Cleveland have profited little by the 
abnormally high prices,’ says Mr. O’Brien. “We 
have worked consistently against advances, for 
with each advance during the last nine or ten 
months less and less business has come to the retail 
yard.” 

Just what favorable effect this move will have 
upon the lumber trade is doubtful at this time. A 
full month has passed since more than six hundred 
journeymen plumbers went out on strike to enforce 
demands upon plumbing contractors for $12 a day 
against their previous $8 a day. They refused a 
$10 a day offer by the contractors. Since then new 
building, and particularly housing, upon which the 
lumber trade here depends for the bulk of its busi- 
ness, has sagged off to close to nothing. 

The new prices find local yards well stocked, 
tho not as liberally in some items as was the case 
about March 1, according to figures compiled by 
Secretary O’Brien. 

One of the important questions to be discussed 
by members of District No. 19 of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers at its meeting here 
will be that of standardization of lumber sizes. It 
is more than likely that this question will come up 
for discussion at the convention of the association 
to be held at Cedar Point in August. 

At this initial meeting of the Cuyahoga district 
the chief speaker is expected to be J. W. Jacoby, 
Marion, Ohio, chairman of the State legislative 
committee. Mr. Jacoby, incidentally, comes into 
greater prominence now, as he is a partner of War- 
ren G. Harding, presidential nominee. 

What is expected to be the largest building in 
Ohio devoted exclusively to the storage of shingles 
is being completed here by the Reserve Lumber Co. 
The rebuilding follows the fire which practically 
wiped out the original shed last April. The new 
shed covers almost an entire city block. 


Four new members have been added to the Lum- 
ber Club of Cleveland following the annual outing 
at Roadside. They are: F. C. Kuehnle, A. L. 
Barth, W. R. Ricks and Brice Ketchum. This 
brings the membership up to within two of the 
number sought, 125 members. After that member- 
ship in the club will be upon invitation, according 
to John W. Enoch, secretary. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


June 28.—The sawmill of the C. W. Fish Lum- 
ber Co. at Elcho was struck by lightning about 2 
o’clock Sunday morning and totally destroyed. Only 
for the heavy rain which fell during the fire the 
yards, planing mill and perhaps the whole town 
would have been wiped out. The yards caught fire 
in several places, but the fire was immediately 
put out by the heavy rain. The mill will be re 
built at once. 

The box car situation is somewhat better in this 
locality, altho local mills have not received over 
50 percent of the cars ordered. 

The land department of the Langlade Lumber Co. 
has just issued the second edition of “Langlade 
Clippings,” a magazine devoted to the welfare of 
settlers on the cut-over lands of the company, em- 
ployees and prospective settlers. 

The Henshaw Worden Lumber Co. and the Faust 
Lumber Co. are now operating day and night shifts. 
The Langlade Lumber Co. and the C. W. Fish 
Lumber Co. are operating only day shifts. Altho 
bark peelers are scarce, other woods labor is plenti- 
ful. 

W..S. Thom, sales manager of the Langlade 
Lumber Co., this city, says that hardwood orders 
are quite plentiful and prices remain firm on most 
items. There appears to be a little more activity 
in hemlock, more inquiries being received and bet- 
ter prices prevailing than a few days ago. The 
mills of this section are not accumulating any 
excess stock of hemlock, most items moving as soon 
as the stock is dry. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


June 28.—Lumber prices continue on the down 
grade. Further reductions have been made during 
the last week, making the total reductions for the 
last month 10 to 15 percent. Dealers are not 
alarmed. The consensus is that those grades that 
have suffered most were those selling at a higher 
level than they should have sold and the reduction 
is merely an equalizing process to effect a more 
stable market. 

Building is uncertain because of the inability of 
contractors to obtain sufficient cement. The amount 
of building already in sight for the remainder of 
the season is expected to hold the market steady. 
Practically all the building in Indianapolis that 
had reached the stage where it was necessary for 
the plumbing work to be installed before com- 
pletion has been held up since April 1 because of 
striking plumbers. However, during the last week 
the strike was settled and this building is being 
rushed to completion. Much new building is: being 
held up temporarily because of the tightening of 
credit. Money here is 8 percent, with every indica- 
tion of a higher rate. 

Prices quoted vary somewhat, but the prevail- 
ing prices, both wholesale and retail, show de 
clines of from 10 to 15 percent. Southern pine, 
shingles and lath show reductions. Lath, 48-inch, 
which sold at $27.50 a month ago, may now be had 
at $20 to $22, depending upon the amount pur- 
chased. Lath, 32-inch, which are selling at $16.50 
to $17, show a reduction of about $5. Shingles 
show 5 to 10 percent decrease. Flooring is down 
about the same. Hardwood generally is holding 
firm. 

The Allen A. Wilkinson Lumber Co.’s dealers in 
the southern Indiana field held an all day meeting 
at the district offices in Sullivan, Ind., June 22, 
with T. A. Black, district manager. Dinner was 
served at the Davis Hotel. The managers present 
were: E. H. Justice, Clinton; W. P. Norcross, 
Bicknell; J. H. Laits, Princeton; Wilgus Howard, 
Winslow; C. O. Smith, Elnora; D. M. Puckett, 
Jasonville; Otto Poe, Petersburg; C. C. Norton, 
Oakland City; T. R. Black, J. H. Thornhill and 
A. H. Mankedick, Sullivan. 

After seven weeks of striking the furniture manu- 
facturers of Shelbyville, a short distance southeast 
of Indianapolis, are holding firm for the “open 
shop” principle. About two thousand furniture 
workers went on strike, demanding more pay and a 


























British 
Columbia 
Coast and 
Mountain 
FIR 
Lumber 
Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 
—_— Winnipeg, 
5 ovrics Man, | 
Coupon Books 
We make them to 
fit individual needs. 
Poole Bros., ““qiee” 
~ 


Weidman 


& Son Co. 


2UT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
) SHINGLES 
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REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Svecielies in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 

WOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Bass Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
direct shipment from Idaho. 


' 4/4 BIRCH 


Fine stock — All grades 


Prompt Shipments—Let us quote you. 


The Coulter Lumber Company 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
M ft. of 3x6 No. 3 Com, 


200 M ft. of 2x6 No. 3 Com. Maple 
200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 


100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Company, ton wunan, Mik 
Michigan Hard Maple 5:3" 


> 4-4 to 16-4 No. | Com. & Bw. Maple 
i 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. | C. ‘asswood 
ow Also Pine, Hemlock and PF. 











oe 


We Want Orders for 


75 M ft. of 12-4 No.2 C. & B. 
50 M ft. of 16-4 No. 2C. & B. 























ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS". 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 

















e want orders for 


quick shipment for the following: 
Hard Maple, Birch, Basswood 


200M ft. 1074’ No.1 Com, & Bet. Hard Maple 
30M ft. 12/4’ No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple 
50M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Birch 

20M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Bet. Basswood 
75M ft. 874’ No. 2 Com. & Bet. Basswood 


Wire at our expense 
for delivered prices 


Wheeler-Timlin 
Wwwis” Lumber Co. 











White Pine 





We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


closed shop and recognition of their union. Many 
of the companies have secured sufficient men to 
operate with a reduced production, despite the 
strike, and all attempted negotiations with the car- 
penters’ union have been spurned. 


One of the big war time activities of Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., has just passed away in the closing of 
the great lumber yard in the old yards of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern Railroad Co., where 
6,000,000 feet of fine lumber was once stored and 
where more than 100,000 shipping boxes were 
knocked down and stacked. The panel poplar, se- 
lected oak and other fine lumber has been disposed 
of, much of it at bargain prices. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


June 29.—Of much encouragement to all ele- 
ments of the lumber industry is the fact that the 
recovery from the slump in new construction in 
Milwaukee is being accentuated day by day, the 
building inspector’s figures showing steady improve- 
ment both in the number and value of projects. 
Last week, 498 permits were issued with a value 
of $1,142,179, compared with 484 permits and a 
value of $507,367 in the corresponding week of 
1919. Altho figures for June are not completed, 
it is said that a very healthy increase over the 
same month a year ago will be indicated. Prices 
of lumber and other building materials are regarded 
as more favorable than for several months and 
builders consequently are less hesitant about under- 
taking new work. This is reflected by the better 
inquiry reported by retail lumbermen. However, 
prospective purchasers are inclined to do a con- 
siderable amount of “shopping” and purchases 
consist mainly of. lots picked up at a favorable 
price. 

Mills in northern Wisconsin are gradually in- 
creasing production as men return to work in 
recognition of the hopelessness of the Timber 
workers’ strike for an 8-hour day, and the necessity 
of recouping the loss in pay since they walked out 
on May 1. It is significant that in nearly every 
case, employers were not compelled to concede 
recognition of the union, and there is no case of 
record where the 8-hour day was granted. In most 
instances the men came back voluntarily at the 
same scale of pay and daily working schedule 
effective at the time they walked out. 


Altho curtailment of production in the furniture 
industry is becoming more general, and manufac- 
turers of musical instruments, notably phono- 
graphs, are compelled to effect some restrictions 
upon output because of serious obstacles in the 
way of marketing their goods, the hardwood lumber 
industry has not felt any appreciable effect. Most 
mills are still far behind on their deliveries and at 
the present rate of output will not be able to fill 
orders for several months. Sellers therefore are 
not obliged to make any concessions to dispose 
of available stocks, altho in some instances this 
has been done in order to liquidate promptly. As 


As a general thing there is no improvement to 
be noted in the trade, tho most of the sash and 
door plants manage to keep busy on general mill- 
work. Building construction thruout the country 
has shown no perceptible betterment and as a re- 
sult*there is little or no demand for doors or sash 
from that source. While production of the window 
glass manufacturers has been curtailed during the 
last few weeks, the demands on jobbers’ stocks 
continue heavy with prospects that stocks of popu- 
lar sizes will become very scarce before the new 
product will become available in the fall. 


Factories in Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity, are 
operating at reduced capacity, as a general thing, 
altho enough construction of various kinds is 
going on, even if nothing more than repair work, 
to maintain more or less demand for mill products. 
Practically nothing is being done in that section 
of the country in the way of house building, except 
in high cost structures for persons by whom cost 
is little considered. But these are fewer in num- 
ber as the summer advances, and some of the 
industrial improvements planned a few weeks ago 
are being held up for lower bids, there being a 
growing feeling that the building trades workmen 
will tire before long of having a high wage scale, 
but not enough work offered to keep them going. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is rather quiet, because of the unusually light 
volume of house building. Builders are dis- 
couraged by the shortage of both labor and mate- 
rials and new railroad embargoes also have a 
limiting influence upon their work. 

Sash and millwork plants in the San Francisco 
district are reasonably busy, with fair prospects. 


a rule, there is no sign of a materially easier 


feeling. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 30.—Transportation conditions here have 
been unsettled and generally unsatisfactory for 
some time, but now the New York Central has 
made them worse by placing an embargo on east- 
bound freight, with the exception of coal, perish- 
able freight and a few other commodities. 

This lumber market was visited this week by 
R. B. McKamey, general manager of the Pacific 
coast branch of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Wash- 
ington, with headquarters at Seattle. He said 
that the trade is somewhat dull on the Pacific 
coast, much as it is here, and that car shortage is 
quite as troublesome. He finds, however, that 
ocean tonnage is increasing and thinks that before 
long shipments thru the Panama Canal to the 
Atlantic seaboard will be resumed, after which a 
large amount of lumber will be brought here by 
that route. 

Buffalo building permits for the last week num- 
bered 114, with 13 frame dwellings. The total 
costs were $299,000. In many past seasons the 
number of permits for dwellings has averaged 
about 50 percent of the total, while at present it 
is running about 10 to 15 percent. 

C. R. Kelleran, of the Trotter-Kelleran Lumber 
Co., who arrived home from a business trip to 
southern mills a few days ago, will leave at the 
end of the week for a two weeks’ vacation at 
Rockland, Me. 

Henry I. George, of Graves, Manbert & George, 
has been spending several days in New York, 
where he went to see his brother, who has re- 
turned from a trip to South America. 

Carlton W. Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., has 
gone on a business trip to the Pacific coast and 
will visit the mills in company with Edward T. 
Betts, the Coast representative of the company. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 28.—The Memphis hardwood market re- 
mains firm, with but very little change in prices. 
The quotations are practically the same as those 
of last week. But few large sales have been noted 
during the week and those are of lumber of the 
thicker varieties for automobile and furniture fac- 
tories. 

Production still remains below normal, but the 
outlook for the future is much improved. The 
excellent weather of the last few weeks has im- 
proved the logging conditions and mills are begin- 
ning to open again and will soon be running full 
force. Many mills are getting a large supply of 
1ogs on hand and are waiting for an accumulation 
before starting the mills again. Indications are, 
however, that not many weeks will pass before 
production begins to pick up. The allotting of cars 
to what is termed the necessary industries is still 
handicapping to a great extent the hardwood in- 
terests. 








Door factories in the Bay counties’ district are 
well supplied with business. Finished door fac- 
tories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills have plenty of demand and are making ship- 
ments to the eastern market. Pine box shook pro- 
duction is increasing, with dry box lumber in 
better supply. The car situation is fair at most 
of the plants. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
revising their figures by degrees and the general 
tendency is downward, with the inquiry slowing up 
as building operations are interfered with by the 
transportation troubles not less than by the de- 
termination of banks to hold back on loans. With 
the decline in prices of materials of all kinds the 
financial institutions have grown cautious, taking 
the view that the houses now built may have to 
compete in two or three years, or even sooner, with 
others costing perhaps only two-thirds as much. 
Against this belief, however, stands the fact that 
the chief cost of a structure is labor, and this has 
not come down at all, the tendency being, on the 
contrary, toward higher levels. 


ooeorrernrernanen 


BOLSHEVIKI RECOGNIZE WORTH 


Even the Bolsheviki appreciate modern and effi- 
cient mechanical equipment for drying high grade 
veneers. At least this would seem to be the case, 
as a Proctor automatic veneer dryer is in the fac- 
tory of A. M. Luther, of Reval, Russia. An official 
connected with A. M. Luther, one of the largest 
Huropean manufacturers of veneers, writes, “The 
factory is in the hands of the Bolsheviks.” 
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June 26.—Both cars and new business are very 
scarce. Most mills continue to cut on old orders 
and have their docks piled full waiting for cars. 
Fortunately the mills in this district ure well 
stocked with orders for railroad material, car ma- 
terial in particular. Cars ordered for this material 
are given preference. All agree that with the new 
freight rate the Coast will be put out of the eastern 
market and both loggers and millmen are marking 
time until July 4, expecting that the 30-day shut- 
down will have a tendency to settle the market. 
The shingle men have cut production, which has 
had the effect of bringing cedar logs down $10 to 
$15. The market on fir logs continues firm, with 
the loggers advocating a shutdown rather than a 
cut in prices. Lath continue weak, with a number 
of the mills using their refuse for wood at $4.50 a 
load instead of making lath and waiting for 
orders. 

The gasoline shortage has not only affected the 
tourist and pleasure cars but is being felt by those 
in the industry using motor equipment, and they 
have been forced to go on rations and replace the 
gasoline driven machinery as much as possible to 
keep going. A survey is being made by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association as to the amount 
of fuel oil used by the industry and the machinery 
using it. 

However, with all their troubles, both the mill- 
men and loggers motored to Tacoma Saturday to 
meet the Shriners from all over the world and 
gave them a royal welcome, most of them going 
also to Portland for a visit. 

F. E. Pape, State fire warden, has received notice 
today from the district forester at Portland that 
an airplane patrol will be established with Camp 
Lewis as the base of operation. Four patrols will 
be sent out daily from Camp Lewis. 

The Bucoda Lumber Co. has been organized to 
market three thousand acres of land logged off by 
the Mutual Lumber Co. The officers of the com- 
pany are: P. F. Knight, president; W. A. Perkins, 
secretary-manager; and M. Foard, treasurer. All 
except Mr. Perkins ase stockholders in the mill 
company. 

Employees of the Tenino Lumber Co. have organ- 
ized a baseball team. Sidney Burnett, owner of the 
mill, is a brother of Louis Burnett, president of the 
Pacific International League. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


June 26.—The elements of uncertainty entering 
into the log and lumber markets and transportation 
difficulties prevented operators here from predicting 
the duration of the usual July 4 suspension of 
operations. The Weyerhaeuser mills have definitely 
set June 30 as the date for closing, but no an- 
nouncement was made regarding the time for re- 
sumption. The Canyon, the Ferry-Baker and the 
other large mills were not so definite. The Canyon 
will continue to run until a cut for the Alaska 
railroad commission is out of the way, and this is 
expected to keep the plant busy until after the 
holiday. The date of resumption depends, said 
millmen today, entirely upon the betterment of the 
facilities for shipment. There was no encourage- 
ment this week as to such betterment, car service 
being poorer than ever. With the Milwaukee out 
of the running due to a mountain wreck, the de- 
mands upon the other roads engulfed them. An- 
other matter giving the lumber makers pause is 
the developing scarcity of logs. Many of the log- 
ging camps are closed and others are closing with 
the advent of the dry season. The logging camps 
not now closed are expected to close before July 4. 

The slight upturn of the week in shingle prices 
caused a bit of pleasurable excitement among pro- 
ducers. Especially was this upturn noticeable in 
clears. The Jamison mill has again been retired 
from active service. This plant, with the Hulbert 
mill, constitute the shutdowns of the shingle bat- 
tery this week, all others being in operation. How- 
ever, the shingle mills will join the lumber plants 
in the July closing, with date of resumption indefi- 
nite. 

Cc. J. McGrath, local sales manager for the C. & 
B. Shingle Co. at Everett, is back at the plant 
after a trip to the middle West, where he con- 
tracted influenza several weeks ago and was pros- 
trated for.a time. 

W. B. Knapp, sales manager for the Mershon 
Eddy Parker Co., of Saginaw, Mich., was a caller 
last week at the Ferry-Baker plant at Everett, 
Wash. 

Curtis R. Hay, salesman for the Pacific Timber 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was in Everett, Wash., 


last week looking after business connections with 
the Carlson & Bergstrom Co. 

Following the annual meeting of stockholders and 
directors of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at Ta- 
coma last week a large party of company members 
visited the mills of the company at Everett, Wash. 
They were entertained at luncheon. Among the 
party were Mr. and Mrs. John P. Weyerhaeuser, 
Tacoma; Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Weyerhaeuser, 
Cloquet, Minn.; Charles A. Weyerhaeuser and son, 
Carl, of Little Falls, Minn.; Frederick E. Weyer- 
haeuser, St. Paul; F. C. A. Benckmann, Rock 
Island; George S. Long, Tacoma; F. S. Bell, Wi- 
nona, Wis.; F. H. Thatcher, Winona, Wis.; Harold 
K. Richardson, St. Paul; Dr. E. P. Clapp, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; George P. Thompson, Minneapolis; 
Sumner Kee McKnight, Minneapolis; Allison J. 
Laird, Potlatch, Idaho; William Carson, Daven- 
port, Iowa; Horace S. Rand, Davenport, Iowa; 
Horace Irvine, St. Paul; Dr. Hays and son, Eau 
Claire, Wis.; L. S. Clapp, St. Paul, and Clifford 
Musser, Davenport, Iowa. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


June 26.—San Francisco and Oakland lumber 
yards continue to do a good business, as there is a 
great deal of building under way. The yards are 
limiting their purchases as much as possible, await- 
ing the stabilizing of prices on Douglas fir. While 
no immediate improvement is expected in that 
market, there are indications that a change for the 
better is approaching and that, within thirty to 
sixty days, buying will be very active. Some good 
orders for yard stock are reported from the North 
as having been placed with concerns in Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Kansas at prices from $4 to $6 over 
Rail B list. Only a small proportion of the cut is 
coming to California at low prices. Transit cars 
are being refused and wholesalers are not disposed 
to take chances on unsold stuff. 

Douglas fir prices are unchanged in this market, 
domestic cargo being quoted at $32.50 base, deliv- 
ered San Francisco. Water shipments continue to 
keep the coasting steamers moving, despite the slack 
buying. Cars are coming thru from Oregon in 
fairly good time. The northern mills are curtailing 
operations and will be closed down over the Fourth. 
It is expected that many will remain closed for a 
month, altho those which have export orders on 
their books will have to resume more promptly. 
This will have a tendency to strengthen the market 
and prices should be stabilized within the next 
sixty days. 

Redwood manufacturers are holding firm on 
prices and producing lumber as fast as possible 
with the present supply of labor. Cars are not 
very plentiful, but they are keeping up pretty well 
with the present eastern demand. The California 
demand is very light, as the yards are still holding 
off. But stocks are greatly depleted and they will 
have to resume buying before very long. There is 
no disposition to sacrifice redwood in competition 
with the cheaper woods and the mills can pile up 
a lot of stock for drying to good advantage. There 
is a good foreign demand, with no surplus of clears 
on hand. Mills are accumulating a little common, 
which is needed to balance up stocks. The eastern 
demand is running largely to specialties. 

The pine box shook situation is strong and 
manufacturers expect to have a market at good 
prices for all that can be produced this year. Can- 
ners are coming into the market for shook after 
having held back, owing to the high prices of 
sugar and fruits and the scarcity of cans, which 
will curtail their pack considerably. However, 
great quantities of fruit will be dried, so that 
packages will be required just the same. There are 
continued inquiries for California pines, with no 
uppers for sale and commons in fair demand. Cars 
are tightening up. Production is being rushed, but 
stocks of dry lumber are accumulating slowly. 
Prices are well maintained. 

An authority on white and sugar pine says: 
“On May 1 there was 58 percent less pine in Cali- 
fornia than a year previously. The yards were 
practically depleted of shop and better grades to an 
extent which eliminated the filling of mixed thick- 
nesses and mixed grade orders. The mills did not 
get to operating, practically, until May 15. Their 
new season stocks will not be sorted so that they 
can serve the trade in a normal way with well 
balanced stocks of the different thicknesses and 
grades, until late August or September. There are 
practically no unsold clears in the State. There 
is a little shop, but most of that is being shipped 
by the few mills that have dry kilns. The car 
shortage is beginning to show its effects, and, if it 
becomes as stringent as last year, the mills by 


PACIFIC COAST 
Satisfied 


Customers 


are made when you 
sell high quality, 
plainly branded pro- 
ducts, such as 








GERRY-BAKER LUMBER co. 
BYBRETT, wasn 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 
FIR FLOORING 
Vertical Grain FIR STEPPING in any quantity 


The same uniform quality, millwork and ies 
will be .ound in our Fir Lumber. 
Boards and Shiplap, 


Write for prices on straight or mixed cars. 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 


Genearl Office and Mills EVERETT, WASH. 








Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 
Cedar Shingles 


Rail Shipments 


over 3transcontinental lines: 
N.P.,.C.,.M. & St.P.; and U.P. 
System. 


Grays Harbor its Six"sn’ 
Watimeren Commercial.Co. 











MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
. EUGENE OREGON 


ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 
our many mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis .of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene. is but a five- — = a pleas- 
ant) ride from Portl. 


PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS= 


LONG FIR JOISTS — 
ano BIG TIMBERS =: 


WwW emcees FIR CEDAR aap SPRUCE 
LIFORNIA REDWOO 
vanee ED CEDAR SHINGLES 
Minnesota H. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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(Capital and Surplus, $1,200,000.00) 


Carstens&Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir 


(Oregon Pine) 


Western Spruce 
Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars— limbers— 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 
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Western 
Spruce 


is daily gaining in favor with 
/ Eastern buyers because of its soft, 
even grain, lightness in weight, 
and easy working qualities. Some 
buyers say that it even exceeds 
White Pine in these respects. 
You'll appreciate the uniformity 
in quality and millwork we main- 
tain in our Western Spruce 


Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Shop Lumber & Lath 


We also manufacture Douglas 
Fir, Western Hemlock and Red 
Cedar and will welcome your 
future inquiries and orders. 


JE-MORRIS-LUMBER-CO- 
heey ictoniegaieor tetas. 


SEATTLE. WASH. 




































J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 


S.SEATTLE,WASH 
80.000 FT DAILY CAR 





















Sept. 1 will not be able to ship more than 25 per- 
eent of their normal shipping capacity. All re- 
ports indicate that it will be worse, as the railroads 
are 400,000 freight cars short of present require- 
ments. The car building capacity of the United 
States is 125,000 a year and the railroads wear out 
100,000 cars annually. Therefore, buyers of lum- 
ber need to get busy if they would have their re- 
quirements taken care of.” 


The Red River Lumber Co. is making a big cut 
of white and sugar pine at Westwood but is not 
accumulating much unsold stock. A little common 
is being piled up for drying but shop is very scarce. 
Uppers are going right out to fill orders and they 
have been unable to stock up the company’s Chi- 
eago yards. Pine box shook production is increas- 
ing. 

The National Redwood Co., which was organized 
in Nebraska by F. W. Tomes and his associates, is 
reported to be taking over the Gualala River hold- 
ings of the American Redwood Co., this city. The 
property includes a stand of about 500,000,000 feet 
of redwood timber, a small circular mill, a tie camp 
and a new mill now under construction with ma- 
chinery on the ground. The new plant will be 
electrically driven. There is a lot of fine timber 
adjacent to the holdings to be purchased, so that 
the mill will have a supply for many years. The 
American Redwood Co., James I. Long, president, 
and R. J. Long, vice president, purchased the 
Gualala property in 1915. They rebuilt the rail- 
road, put in a mill and opened a tie camp. The 
recent reports that the mill and a large quantity 
of ties were burned were erroneous. Only a few 
ties were burned in a brush fire. 


Claude L. Daly, of J. J. Moore & Co., this city, 
has returned from a month’s tour of the north 
Pacific coast, where logs were scarce and high, with 
many of the mills closing down. J. J. Moore & Co. 
are doing some export lumber business with Aus- 
tralia despite the dull season. They have char- 
tered six sailing vessels during the last two weeks. 


The lumber department of the American Trading 
Co., this city, has advanced prices on upper grades 
of white and sugar pine about $3, effective June 15. 


That concern has numerous eastern and foreign - 


inquiries and is now ready to begin shipping new 
season lumber, which has been drying. It is 
handling a large proportion of the output of several 
California mills. 


Charles R. McCormick, president of the Charles 
R. McCormick Lumber Co., of San Diego, has re- 
turned from the South after attending the annual 
meeting of the company. A good showing was 
made on the operations for the fiscal year. Charles 
R. McCormick & Co. handled more business in June 
than in any previous month, including filling old 
orders. 


The Weed Lumber Co. is cutting white aud sugar 
pine at Weed at the rate of about 400,000 feet a 
day. Logging operations are being rushed. The 
door department is running full blast. The car 
supply is about one-fourth of requirements. A large 
volume of box shook is being turned out and 
shipped. : 

Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, who is spend- 
ing a few days in the city, says the mill is running 
with two shifts and cutting about 300,000 feet of 
white and sugar pine daily. The new electrically 
driven plant is giving perfect satisfaction. There 
is a fair supply of cars and enough labor. He re- 
ports the box factories in the Klamath Falls sec- 
tion doing a big business. 


The Union Lumber Co., this city, is catching up 
on its eastern orders. The redwood mill at Fort 
Bragg is running two shifts and cutting about 
300,000 feet of lumber a day. The car supply is 
almost equal to the present requirements for east- 
ern shipments. President C. R. Johnson and Sales 
Manager H. M. Cochrane are paying a visit to the 
plant. 

The Ocean Lumber Co., headed by Allan H. 
Daugherty, this city, has chartered the steamer 
Argus to carry a cargo of ties from Puget Sound 
to Europe at a freight rate less than $44. Several 
other steamers are under consideration for addi- 
tional cargoes. It is reported that a number of 
Japanese steamers are coming in this direction in 
the hope of obtaining paying freights. 

E. 8S. Dunn, vice president of the Allegheny 
Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., spent last week here 
and left for Los Angeles, accompanied by his fam- 
ily. 

H. F. Domhoff, president of the Acorn Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has arrived here from Port- 
land, Ore., after. having attended the Shriners’ 
annual conclave. 

Charles 8. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke 
Co., of Kansas City, and former president of the 
Southern Pine Association, spent last week in this 
city. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 26-—This week was a busy one for Port- 
land because it was convention week, with the 
Order of the Mystic Shrine holding the principal 
place on the boards. Among the 75,000 or more 
visitors in the City of Roses were many lumber- 
men from all parts of the States but they were 
so active that it was impossible for anyone to ob- 
tain a complete list of them. 


One of the many Portland lumber offices that 
endeavored to make it as pleasant as possible for 
the visitors received a letter from a friend in the 
East to entertain a certain lumberman Shriner, 
and the office sleuth was sent out to round up the 
said Shriner, but neither he nor his assistants 
could travel fast enough to obtain more than a 
clew of the man sought. So today the office wrote 
back that everything had been done to capture the 
man, but he was too elusive. 

Among the lumbermen who were here this week 
in connection with the Shriners’ convention and 
also looking after business matters were: C. H. 
Bradley, of Duluth, now retired from the lumber 
game, and a relative T. P. Bradley, of the Duluth 
Logging Co.; Edward Thomas, treasurer of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, who was 
accompanied by Mrs. Thomas; J. K. Ward, of the 
J. K. Ward Lumber Co., of Arcadia, Neb.; E. C. 
Houston, formerly in the retail business at 
Tekamah, Neb.; August Holmquist, of the Holm- 
quist Lumber & Grain Co., Oakland, Neb.; H. C. 
Karow, a wholesaler of Kalispell, Mont.; Edward 
F. Heisser, commission lumberman of Fargo, N. 
D.; Clyde Learned, of the Learned Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; M. C. Hammel, of the Euclid 
Avenue Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio; James Hall, 
western manager of the Joy-Tarbell Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., who was accompanied by Mrs. Hall; 
Walker Foster, of the Foster-Newbegin Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; George McCormick and Mil- 
ton Bayer, of the McCormick Lumber Co., McCor- 
mick, Wash., both accompanied by their wives; 
Chester Rainey, of the Rainey Lumber Co., Bremer- 
ton, Wash.; Lee Hill, of the Hill-Carlson Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Ray Clark, sales manager of 
the Day Lumber Co., Big Lake, Wash., accompanied 
by Mrs. Clark; Carl J. Olson, of Minneapolis; 
Fred Golding, of the Fred Golding Lumber & Tile 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lee A. Copeland came down from Bozeman, 
Mont., where he, as member of the Copeland Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, operates a string of ten retail 
yards. During his visit the directors of the com- 
pany held their annual meeting. The officers are 
Joseph Copeland, president; Lee A. Copeland, vice 
president; W. J. McCready, secretary and J. W. 
Copeland, treasurer. Mr. McCready operates a 
retail yard at Forest Grove, Ore. 

Leslie J. Campbell, district sales manager at 
Omaha for the Willapa Lumber Co., was here 
with the Shriners and expects to stay over till 
next week, possibly longer. Mr. Campbell says that 
conditions in Nebraska are perfectly safe, with 
every indication for bumper crops, which means 
activity in lumber in the fall. He says the banks 
have been holding tight but it is expected that 
they will loosen up the latter part of July when 
he looks for a sudden revival of activity in the 
lumber trade. Stocks in retail yards in his district 
are fair, he said. There is considerable trading 
among themselves to even up stocks but the ele- 
ment of speculation is absolutely absent. 

E. D. Rowley, formerly manager of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association’s box bureau, but 
now sales manager for the W. H. Eccles Lumber 
Co., of Baker, Ore., was in Portland during the 
convention, he being also a Shriner. He was on 
his way home from a business trip to Ogden, Salt 
Lake and San Francisco. Mr. Rowley’s family has 
been in Portland since he left here for his new 
position a few months ago, but will move to Baker 
in a few days. 

H. A. Morrill, retail lumber dealer of Sioux City, 
Iowa, was among those present, and he was one 
of the visitors in the office of H. M. Rowell, Pacific 
coast representative of the Gaynor Lumber Co., 
the head office of which is in Sioux City. From 
what he learned from visitors during the week and 
his own observations, Mr. Rowell says he looks for 
a big business in the fall. 

C. E. Sharp, of the Home Lumber & Supply Co., 
of Boise, Idaho, was here with the Shriners. He 
brought his family and will spend some time at the 
beaches before returning home. Mr. Sharp is a 
line-yard manager having sixteen yards. He re- 
ports the crop outlook excellent in his part of the 
country. F 

P. EB. Hoak, secretary of the Wheeler Lumber, 
Bridge & Supply Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, spent 
the week here first as a Shriner then as a private 
engaged in the lumber trade. Mr. Hoak expects 
to remain about thirty days calling on the trade 
and the mills. Mr. Hoak says that if money 
loosens up there will be a great deal of building 
in Iowa for the crop prospects are excellent and 
much building is needed. 

Allan Turner, sales manager for the Buehner 
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Lumber Co., returned from San Francisco and 
other California points just in time to get busy 
entertaining Shriners, and he says the outlook in 
California is splendid. With him returned Henry 
Buehner, who looks after affairs at North Bend, 
Coos Bay, where the company has its operations. 

The Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. has been incor- 
porated here with Percy Allen as president, O. F. 
Tipto as vice president and manager, and Edward 
Murphy as secretary. The company is the suc- 
cessor to the O. R. Menefee Co. and will carry on 
the business of that company in the same offices in 
the Yeon Building. The only change in addition 
to the change in name is the increase of the paid-up 
capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. The change 
in organization and name followed the death a 
few months ago of O. R. Menefee, former president 
and manager, 

H. P. Edwards, sales manager for the H. P. 
Dutton Lumber Co., here, has accepted the posi- 
tion of sales manager for the Hammond Lumber 
Co. at the Mill City (Ore.), plant. Mr. Edwards 
is a young active lumberman, who prior to going 
with the Dutton company, was in business for 
himself. 

Russell Hawkins, who is at the head of the ex- 
tensive operations of the Whitney Co., states that 
its plant at Garibaldi, Ore., on Tillamook Bay, will 
be in operation in the early fall. The company ac- 
quired it, part constructed, some months ago from 
the Cummings-Moberly Lumber Co., and when com- 
pleted it will be one of the largest mills on the 
Coast as well as the last word in mill construction. 
The Whitney Co. owns vast quantities of timber 
tributary to the plant and is now constructing 
twelve miles of railroad from the bay out into the 
timber, nine of which are completed, and in about 
six weeks unloading grounds will be finished. The 
logging equipment will consist of twenty-one Willa- 
mette donkey engines. Four sides will be installed 
on the start and eventually there will be six sides 
to the logging operations. The mill is only a little 
over a mile from the entrance to the harbor and a 
channel for deep sea shipping has already been 
dredged. Work of filling in land on which will be 
located the planing mill, kilns and other parts of 
the plant is now well under way. Delay in receiv- 
ing some of the sawmill machinery, especially a 
generator and copper conduits, is delaying the 
starting of the sawmill. Advices from the East 
received by Mr. Hawkins lead him to believe that 
there is a period of heavy buying of Coast lumber 
not far distant. He says that the buyer for one of 
the largest industrial users of lumber in the East 
wrote him recently that, in his opinion, the policy 
of price cutting by the fir mills seems shortsighted 
for many reasons. This buyer cited the conditions 
such as floods, labor shortage etc. among the 
southwestern producing regions as the reasons. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 26.—Fir is somewhat more difficult to buy. 
While prices are practically unchanged, as com- 
pared with a week ago, the persistent and signifi- 
cant fact is that there is no slashing of quota- 
tions and that fir is holding better. Established 
levels are about $67 over rail B for 2-inch dimen- 
sion, $25 over for vertical grain uppers, $20 over 
for slash grain uppers and $10 over for boards and 
shiplap. Despite the prospect for car famine, 
which seems to be more threatening than ever, and 
the rumblings of railroad strikes, the fir mills con- 
tinue to cut at capacity. Association reports for 
the week just closed show that 115 mills produced 
84,320,423 feet, which was only .77 less than nor- 
mal. New business totaled 46,058,787 feet, an 
average of 400,511 feet per mill. Shipments aggre- 
gated 65,210,092 feet, including 5,201,967 feet 
coastwise and 11,698,999 feet offshore. Unshipped 
transcontinental orders totaled 6,484 cars. Stocks 
have accumulated, and mills generally indicate that 
they will not sacrifice a great deal of time on ac- 
count of the seasonal shutdown next month. The 
last week is notable because it has witnessed a 
bracing effect in both lumber and shingles; yet 
from no quarter is there a sign of any concerted 
effort to buy. The demand, such as it is, has been 
only for such stocks as the purchasers can use 
without delay. Thruout fir territory, considered by 
itself, the conditions are making for an improved 
market ; but the disquieting factor is southern pine 
thruout the length and breadth of competitive ter- 
ritory. The situation in that respect is far from 
satisfactory. It is useless to say that fir would 
sag if there were a sudden influx of cars. The 
situation in that particular will be far worse be- 
fore it is any better; in fact, the “underground 
premium” on cars has advanced to a tidy sum. 
Freight rates are going up, and deliveries will be 
still further restricted. Anybody’s guess seems 
to be good; but a fair estimate would indicate that 
fir has receded about as far as it ought, all cir- 
cumstances considered. 


Association logging camps are Closing generally. 
with a prospect of remaining closed indefinitely, 
but it is probable that camps outside of the asso- 


_ hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


ciation will not remain closed longer than ten 
days, and likewise mills owning their own camps 
will resume logging after the July shutdown. In 
the camps as a whole July is the normal rest 
period, and labor it would appear will not be dis- 
turbed. There is no surplus of fir logs on Puget 
Sound or on Grays Harbor. There is said to be a 
fair supply in the Bellingham district, and a real 
surplus on the Columbia River. There is an ac- 
cumulation in British Columbia, but as yet there 
have not been any importations of fir from that 
source. The attitude of the mills as a whole is to 
secure fir logs at a more favorable figure, consider- 
ing the present market for fir. They want lower 
priced logs. The logging operators, who have had 
all sorts of labor troubles, are inclined to main- 
tain the present scale, which is an inheritance from 
the war and the highest ever paid. They object 
to any reduction in the price of logs. For the time 
being the opposing forces appear to be deadlocked. 


Despite the effort to maintain cedar logs on the 
$40 base, a weakness has crept into the market. 
Some time ago there were quotations of $35, and 
a small aggregate of importations from British 
Columbia sold at from $25 to $28. This week there 
have been sales of cedar logs at $18 and $20. 
Cedar is showing signs of piling up. 

An interesting sidelight on labor conditions in 
the camps is afforded this week in a report that 
E. S. Grammer, manager of the Admiralty Log- 
ging Co., has taken his Loyal Legion employees into 
his confidence and has demonstrated to them how 
little actual profits are involved in the operation of 
the camps. He placed the figure at about 6 per- 
cent. The Admiralty Logging Co. has been run- 
ning for fourteen years. During that time it has 
cleaned out a three-mile strip about twenty miles 
long from a point north of Seattle to Mukilteo, in 
Snohomish County. The output has been close to 
500,000,000 feet. During the last two years, up to 
the time of the shutdown of the Kenmore camp re- 
cently, the company ran three camps, and thruout 
the entire term of fourteen years it has operated 
two camps. The camps now running are between 
Silver Lake and Edmonds, and they have timber 
enough in sight to keep them going for about a 
year and a half longer. The Admiralty forces will 
shut down early next month, but expect to resume 
within a short time. 

Directors of the Washington State Chamber of 
Commerce this week held a meeting on board a 
steamer on the way to the navy yard at Bremer- 
ton, Wash., and adopted a resolution calling for 
more railroad cars for the Pacific Northwest. 
Among the trustees was J. J. Donovan, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Bellingham. In a 
speech at Bremerton he urged upon the audience 
the necessity of State organization to secure for 
the State the things it needs. He also emphasized 
the need of public service at this time. 

Capt. John Anderson has returned to Seattle 
from a tour of the logging camps in the Elk River 
country in Oregon. He will make a new effort 
during the Fourth of July season to secure a new 
supply of books, papers and magazines, for dis- 
tribution on the theory that loggers will not ab- 
sorb radical propaganda if they can secure whole- 
some reading matter instead. He took a phono- 
graph with him on the recent trip, and says it was 
a great success among the loggers. 

Contracts recently awarded and calls for bids 
indicate general building activity in Seattle and 
the Pacific Northwest, of a total running into many 
Included in the 
structures are two Seattle school buildings to cost 
$185,000; an automotive school building at Fort 
Worden, and a State armory, $125,000 at Everett. 
Northwestern officials and corporations are receiv- 
ing figures for materials and supplies in every line 
from hardware and building materials to the com- 
plete six months’ provisions for the Puget Sound 
Navy Yard commissary at Bremerton. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Snoqualmie 
Falls Lumber Co. in the offices of W. W. Warren, 
general manager, Tuesday, officers were elected as 
follows: President, George S. Long, of Tacoma; 
vice president and treasurer, O. D. Fischer, of 
Seattle; secretary, W. L. McCormick, of Tacoma. 

F. D. Kimball, who for eight years has been 
connected with the H. B. Waite Lumber Co. and 
the Waite Mill & Timber Co., has tendered his 
resignation, effective Aug. 1. No arrangements 
have as yet been made as to his successor. Mr. 
Waite will arrive in this city from Minneapolis 
some time next week. 

Charles S. Ash, president of the Ash Lumber Co., 
Topeka, Kan., is in Seattle looking over the fir 
situation and arranging for the purchase of a 
supply of Coast lumber. 

Congressman Joseph Fordney, of Minnesota, will 
be the principal speaker at the meeting of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association in Portland 
July 9. He has a practical knowledge of the in- 
dustry thru his connection with the Coates-Fordney 
Logging Co., at Aberdeen, Wash. 

J. J. Richolson, of Salina, Kan., who until re- 
cently was a retail lumberman of that city, came 
to the Coast with the Shrine, and has been renew- 
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ing acquaintances in this city, among them John D. 
Collins, of the John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 


June 28.—The lumber market has been rather 
quiet in Denver for the last several weeks. Retail- 
ers are buying only to supply their immediate needs. 
There is some building going on in Denver and 
other parts of the State, however. Building in this 
city is being held back as the result of a lime and 
cement shortage. Car shortage is given as the 
reason. Building permits issued in Denver for the 
first five months of the year represented $2,211,830 
more than for the same period last year. 

The Sarvis Lumber Co. at its mill near Steam- 
boat Springs, Colo., is getting ready for a big sea- 
son. In its drive the company has 4,000,000 feet 
of logs, while in addition it has 3,000,000 feet at 
its Crosho mill in Egeria Park, which will be 
shipped to steamboat for milling. 

E. V. Winnemote, of Tacoma, Wash., has re- 
signed as buyer for the McPhee & McGinnity Co., 
Denver. He started buying for the Denver firm 
Feb. 7, 1900. He has been succeeded by W. J. 
Morton, who has been with the company about 
twelve years. 

The Rocky Mountain Lumber Co. has started 
its long drive down Elk River to its mill at 
Brookston, Idaho. The firm has several million feet 
to saw into lumber. 

Robert D. Mundell, secretary of the Mountain 
States Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, has re- 
turned to his headquarters in this city after attend- 
ing a gathering of New Mexico lumber dealers in 
Clayton, N. M. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 26.—The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle 
Co. closed its plant tonight for an indefinite period 
with the explanation that it is still “battling for 
ears.” The car situation is so uncertain that the 
company does not know when it will resume. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will close the 
Bellingham plants July 2 for about ten days and 
the Skykomish mills will close on the same date 
for four days. The E. K. Wood mill probably will 
observe only one day for Independence Day, because 
it was closed for six weeks some time ago while new 
boilers were being installed. The Samish Bay Log- 
ging Co. has closed its camp and mill for an indefi- 
nite time. Most of the other logging camps of this 
section will run until July 1 and then close for a 
month or longer. The Samish concern was forced 
to close by lack of cars. 

The Upright Shingle Co. has sold the mills and 
timber of the Allied Lumber Co., which was formed 
by President James L. Gilfilen, of the Upright 
Shingle Co., but which has not yet been incor- 
porated. The purchasers are L. Vaughan, of 
Olympia, and associates, who paid about $50,000 
for the property. This includes a sawmill with a 
capacity of 20,000 feet daily and a new electrically 
operated shingle mill with three machines each 
capable of cutting 35,000 shingles per day. The 
timber consists of 20,000,000 feet of cedar and 
10,000,000 feet of fir and, with the mills, is located 
near Kendall. The new owners took possession 
this week. Mr. Gilfilen, who is also president of 
the Dakota Creek Lumber Co., retains an interest 
in the Allied Lumber Co. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ brass band, 
C. P. Coplin director, made its first public appear- 
ance this week at a baseball game. It will play 
in public frequently this summer. It is composed 
of employees of the company’s Bellingham plants. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


June 26.—While mills are sawing normally, the 
market is regarded as quiet. Camps closed down 
July 1, bringing in a large influx of workers. 
Operations in the woods will be resumed within ten 
days or two weeks. 

Mill and timber workers will assemble in a big 
picnic at one of the local beaches July 25. Over 
one thousand people are expected to take part in 
the excursion. Two special trains have been char- 
tered to carry the excursionists to the beach. 
Events of the day will be a bathing suit parade and 
a baby show. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June 29.—Business continues on an extremely 
dull basis and there is little in the immediate out- 
look to indicate any substantial improvement. A 
few orders come in on a desultory basis, but the 
market lacks snap, and prices are correspondingly 
unsteady. In some instances the price reactions 
are not serious, particularly in hardwoods, but 
this is more pronounced because of the rapid rise 
hardwood prices have had. For example, a drop 
of $25 a thousand for some hardwoods is today 
hardly worth mentioning, but a drop of $20 a 
thousand in roofers is. more serious, and it is the 
latter feature which is casting so much gloom over 


the market, so far as immediate prospects are con- 
cerned. The political situation naturally is looked 
to as being a retarding feature, but in view of the 
assurances of more money being available for build- 
ing purposes, it is difficult to account for the delay 
in getting house building operations started on a 
more active basis. 

Contractors claim that the scarcity of building 
materials is the deciding feature and that this is 
even of greater importance than the uncertainty 
in the labor field. Lime, brick, cement, steel, hard- 
wood are all hard to get, and while lumber is avail- 
able the acute scarcity in some or these other lines 
is sufficiently pronounced to discourage builders 
from proceeding on any deliberate basis. There 
are many who have the means to start work on 
their own homes but they do not like the prospect 
of being indefinitely tied up, and with the further 
uncertainties in the railroad situation and the 
continued talk of more strikes, it certainly does 
not give much assurance to those who are even 
willing to take a reasonable chance on the future. 
There is plenty of business in sight, but apparently 
a slow summer is in sight. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 28.—There has been little change in the 
market during the last week, but that in the right 
direction. Shipments have been bad owing to the 
strike, embargoes etc., but several concerns report 
slightly better sales, and less cutthroat competition. 
Price is less of a consideration than for several 
weeks. The market is a little more active and a 
little stronger, but still a very dull market. Build- 
ing business is very quiet, the only activity being in 
manufactories, and even in this branch of the in- 
dustry there is a lot of work being held up. 

The demand for hardwoods is steady altho not 
strong, and prices are generally strong with the 
exception of some of those which were manifestly 
too high, and one or two items that were over- 
produced because of temporary demand. Hard- 
wood floorings while still scarce are not in such 
tremendous demand, and with building quiet are 
not so stiff in price. Thick ash and quartered oak 
have receded, but are not plentiful. There is a 
good demand for chestnut, plain white and red 
oak, birch, beech, maple, poplar, basswood, cherry, 
walnut and mahogany. 

White pine is strong in price, and steady in de- 
mand, with no apparent accumulation of stock to 
affect the offerings. Spruce is steady and strong, 
and hemlock, while. offered a little more freely, is 
generally so far oversold that there is no weakness 
in sight. Cypress is inactive, but this too is far 
behind, and prices generally are steady. Longleaf 
pine is off its best prices in flooring, .roofers, box 
and the smaller sizes, altho stronger than a couple 
of weeks ago. Timbers and the larger sizes are 
strong. North Carolina pine is offered less freely 
and is steadier in tone, but prices have not recov- 
ered on roofers, box, flooring and building sizes. 
Lath are inactive but there are few offerings, and 
prices are lower than a month ago but holding 
steady now. Shingle demand is poor, and offer- 
ings are being made at prices much lower than a 
few weeks ago. 

The Sawdust Club of the Union League will hold 
an all day outing at the Huntingdon Valley Coun- 
try Club tomorrow, with golf in the morning, 
lunch at the club, golf in the afternoon, dinner at 
the club, and a festive evening. The membership 
of this ultra-exclusive lumbermen’s club has now 
been brought up to its full limit of 25 by the elec- 
tion of John Dubois and E. B. Humphreys. Edwin 
B. Malone is president, and J. Randall Williams, 
jr., secretary. 

The North Philadelphia Lumber & Coal Co., one 
of the new retail concerns of this city, is building 
a new office and sheds at 5th & Lycoming streets. 
The active members of this concern are all former 
employees of Charles F. Felin & Co. William J. 
Jones is president, George J. Bauerle, vice presi- 
dent, and W. A. Roat, secretary and treasurer. 

Thomas B. Hammer has this to add to the records 
of big carloads of lumber. A car recently shipped 
for his account contained 53,470 feet of S48 long- 
leaf pine, 2x10, tallying 1449/14, 732/16 and 7/12. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


June 28.—The belief expressed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN last week that the recession in lumber 
prices had gone about as far as it might be ex- 
pected to go, and that a positive rebound was one 
of the probabilities of the immediate future, finds 
support here among members of the trade who 
have had opportunities for studying the situation. 
One of these is Turner W. Isaacs, in charge of the 
hardwood department of the Ryland & Brooks Lum- 
ber Co., who recently attended the meeting in Chi- 
cago of the executive committee of the newly or- 
ganized American Wholesale Lumber Association. 

Another Baltimore lumberman who inclines to 
the view that the bottom in the reaction has been 
reached and tHat the quotations may move to 
higher ground before long is James Baer, of the 
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Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co. Mr. Kidd re- 
turned last week from a trip to southwestern Vir- 
ginia, where he went to settle some business mat- 
ters, and also took occasion to visit a number of 
mills. Everywhere he found that stocks were small 
and that little would be required in the way of new 
business to give the market a lift. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


June 28.—Inquiries from all sections of the coun- 
try have increased considerably within the last 
week, indicating that the buyers now realize that 
the bottom has been reached and are getting ready 
to put in their fall requirements. Prices, while 
low, are firm, and no further concessions can rea- 
sonably be expected. ‘ 

The car situation is still very severe with all 
mills. The Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale, La., re- 
ports the car shortage as very serious, particularly 
on account of orders from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission prohibiting the Missouri Pacific from 
furnishing any box cars, stock cars or coal cars for 
lumber loading. Some of the restrictions have been 
raised in the last few days in the way of stock 
cars but are still in effect on coal cars and box cars, 
This also has affected the Oakdale mill of the 
Industrial Lumber Co. and that of the Bowman- 
Hicks Lumber Co. The planer of the Industrial 
Lumber Co. at Elizabeth operated only three days 
last week on account of shortage of cars on the 
Santa Fe. Very little relief is looked for within 
the next month or so. 

The last car of machinery for the new mill of the 
Louisiana Sawmill Co., Glenmora, La., is now on 
the road and is expected to arrive within a few 
days. If nothing unforeseen happens, it will start 
sawing around the middle of July. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


June 28.—The southern pine market continues 
lethargic. Prices have weakened further on some 
items during the last two weeks—this applies to 
items of yard and shed stock and also to attractive 
sizes in special green cutting. There is very little 
demand, even that from the railroads and other 
special cutting lines having slackened materially. 

On the other hand, manufacturing conditions, ex- 
cept weather, have not been favorable. Labor is 
scarce and unsatisfactory. The car shortage that 
has been severe has become acute, orders having 
been issued that all gondola cars be reserved for 


coal. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


June 26.—The North Carolina pine market 
passed thru another very dull week, the amount of 
new business booked both in rough and dressed 
stock being very small indeed. The railroad situa- 
tion has become worse because of strikes, and ter- 
ritory which has been open for months is now em- 
bargoed and is apt to be for several weeks after 
the strikes are settled or until the existing con- 
gestion is cleaned up. One southern road has over 
five hundred cars of lumber on hand at this point 
help up because of embargoes. There is also at 
present a rather acute car shortage due to the 
roads taking all available box cars for the move- 
ment of the potato crop, which will soon be fol- 
lowed by the melon crop, said to be the largest 
ever grown. The movement of melons, however, 
should take only a week or ten days. The number 
of inquiries for stock sent to the North Carolina 
pine mills during the last week has been smaller 
and the prospects are that the mills and whole- 
salers are in for several weeks more of dull times. 
The fact of the matter is there is no buying going 
on to amount to anything with quite a bit of air 
dried and other competing woods still being offered 
at panicky prices. A representative of a reliable 
wholesale firm in Philadelphia traveled Pennsyl- 
vania recently and secured for his efforts orders 
for three or four cars of gum and pine culls. There 
is a great deal of uncertainty as to the future 
trend of the market and until this uncertainty is 
dispelled buying will continue to be light. The 
standard millmen feel hopeful that a change for 
the bettter in demand will occur in the early fall, 
not so much activity perhaps as experienced in 
the spring but sufficient to take up the slack and 
steady prices. They are centering their efforts on 
keeping the market from sliding back too rapidly but 
are hampered along this line by the small opera- 
tions that feel under the necessity of shipping 
lumber to congested points and getting the best 
price they can for it after it arrives. In the 
eastern territory competition from outside woods 
is still serious to the kiln dried North Carolina 
pine mills but they are emphatic in their stand of 
not meeting this right now altho they may be 
forced to it later on. 

There has been little demand for good rough 
pine during the week, and while prices have shown 
a further recession the small amount of business 
offered has been lost in nearly every instance. It 
is true the large mills have a surplus of good lum- 


ber now but this is not cumbersome and they say 
can be carried by them for some time yet. The 
demand for 4/4 edge box has also fallen off be- 
cause of the embargoes. Box plants at Norfolk are 
having difficulty now getting cars to make ship- 
ments in and are buying only occasional small lots 
at bargain prices. Much air dried stock is being 
offered them at exceptionally low figures as com- 
pared with prevailing quotations on kiln dried pine. 
Some inquiries have been out for culls and red 
heart but the large buyers of these now say they 
will wait until after July 4 to place new business. 
Inquiries have been more numerous for rough 
stock box but little kiln dried stock has been sold 
in competition with air dried and competing woods. 
Prices have been lowered but not low enough it 
seems. 

The demand for dressed North Carolina pine is 
very small and sales show a further dropping off. 
Several kiln dried mills have made drastic cuts 
in prices recently but the majority appear willing 
to let things slide along for a time. The yards 
in this section are buying practically nothing. The 
strike of building trades is still on but both sides 
now claim it will be settled by July 1. Roofers are 
being thrown on the market by air dried operators 
at any price obtainable, making kiln dried stock 
not very desirable to buyers. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


June 28.—Thruout this territory and vicinity re- 
tail concerns are advertising lower prices. The 
market still continues unsteady, due to the shortage 
of cars and unsettled condition of the railroads. 
Many local concerns have reduced their field forces 
and quite a few have shut their mills down indefi- 
nitely, due to the slack in the demand for lumber. 

J. K. Warren, president of the Warren-Cleveland 
Lumber Co., Oakwood, Tex., announces that his 
company has one of its hardwood mills up and is 
now getting operations started. It has a big crew 
at work on the other mill and expects to have it 
ready to start in about forty days. The cut of both 
mills will be mostly ash for several months, but 
later on they will cut oak, ash, elm, cottonwood 
and gum. The company has about a ten years’ 
supply of timber. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 27.—The southern pine market remains ex- 
tremely quiet. There is only small activity in the 
building line, as a rule, and this is reflected in the 
light business being offered. However, there is a 
good sized stream of inquiries reaching the mill- 
men, and the prediction is confidently made that 
after a few weeks the buying will be resumed. The 
reaction is expected to start soon after the in- 
ventories of July 1. Not only is the lack of demand 
bothering the lumbermen but shipping conditions 
are serious. A number of the smaller mills have 
closed down and others have curtailed operations. 
This is providing a better supply of labor for the 
mills that are running. Reports from Bogalusa, 
La., state that the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
will keep its mill in constant operation. This com- 
pany, it is reported, has cut as much as $20 a thou- 
sand during a month on some items, wholesale. 
Some other companies have cut even more. 

Legislator J. Wallace Alexander, of Alexandria, 
La., has introduced in the general assembly a bill 
which is considered the initial move for refores- 
tation of Louisiana’s pine lands. The bill pro- 
vides for creation of an advisory board on forestry, 
in accordance with plans of Gov. John M. Parker, 
and for leaving seed trees. Prominent timbermen, 
it is announced, prepared the bill, including Henry 
E. Hardtner, Urania; C. E. Slagle, Clarks; Sam T. 
Woodring, Lake Charles; W. H. Managan, West 
Lake: W. M. Sullivan, Bogalusa; E. A. Frost, 
Shreveport; and M. L. Alexander, State commis- 
sioner of conservation. In the general appropria- 
tion bill of the general assembly, the sum of $60,- 
000 annually for the next two years is budgeted for 
the execution of the forestry laws, it being the 
governor’s plan to have this work under the general 
supervision of Henry E. Hardtner. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


June 28.—Southern lumber is selling 10 and 20 
percent cheaper in Little Rock than in more north- 
ern cities, according to E. C. Nowlin, of the Nowlin 
Lumber Co. The reason for this, he said, is that 
freight rates are less. 

June 1 saw a reduction of 1) percent on all 
lumber in Little Rock by the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, a reduction brought about by con- 
gestion at railroad eenters. Considerable lumber 
had accumulated in Little Rock which could not be 
shipped and which did not have a ready market. 
“What happened here probably happened else- 
where,” said Mr. Nowlin. “I understand that a 
thousand cars loaded with lumber are on the 
tracks in Chicago.” 


(Concluded on page 103) 








Idaho White 
and Western 


PINE 


are gaining preference with build- 
ers who formerly used the old- 
fashioned pine from Minnesota. 
The soft, easy-working quality 
of these two woods make them 
naturally suited to interior and ex- 
terior uses, as well as for Factory 
needs. Here are a few of the 
uses for which they are suited :— 


FACTORY LUMBER, 
PATTERN STOCK,SASH, 
DOORS, MILLWORK OF 
ALL KINDS, OFFICE FIX- 
TURES, FURNITURE. 





FINISH, FLOORING, SID- 
ING, CASING, CEILING, 
YARD STOCK, BOX 
SHOOKS, CRATING 
STOCK. 





Douglas Fir 

Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 

Red Cedar 

Western Hemlock 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Other 
Woods 
We 
Can 
Ship 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E. 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Excheuge Bldg. 
T. W. Lehmann, Mgr. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
D. V. Goes, Mgr. 














We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


Northwestern RTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE, U.S.A. 
JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J.S.SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 
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Stenciled in 
Farmers Minds 


Years of advertising in the biggest and 
best farm papers has impressed the O.K. 


trade-mark in 


the minds 
and thousands of farmers. 


of thousands 
Many years 


of successful use have given them a won- 


derfully 


include Sun-Lite Windows 
Cupolas 
for barns and dairy houses, 

hogs, 
anitary 
Stock and Poultry Water- 
They are all ab- 


for hog houses, 
Self-Feeders for 
Non-Freezable, S 


CTS, Cte. 
solute necessities 
raising of 
animals. 
are easy to sell. 


Best to Use 

By providing plenty of 
fresh air, sunshine and 
pure, clean water they 
pay big dividends in 
the improved health 
and rapid growth of 
live stock, 


thrifty farm 
And necessities 


fine reputation. 


the 


Best to Sell 
because satisfactory 
service goes with each 
purchase hecause 
every one so'd helps 
to sell another — be- 
cause the demand has 
already been created. 


Tie Up to the Line that Has Made Good. 


Our sales have increased over 2000 per cent in 


about six years. 
creased in 
dealers are 


making good with it. 


Write for successful Selling Plan. 


Get full particulars and terms to dealers, 


Phillip Bernard 


Company 
a 1903 Floyd Avenue, 
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Lewald & Co., 


Our 
proportion. 
those woo neglect 
line and who are now seeing their 


dealers’ 
The only 


% SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


sales have in- 
disappointed 
to take on the 
competitors 
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Carpenter 


Aprons 


and 
Caps 


With your ad. 
Large publicity at 
low cost. 


Best medium for 


* your line. 


Pleases Your Trade 


Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 

Let us explain. how 
you both benefit and 
quote price on quan- 
tity desired. 


500-2 S. Wells St. 
CHICAGO 
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The SEH Hotel 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known the 
world over for its excellent cuisine and serv- 


ice. 


An atmosphere of genuine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 


All outside 


rooms and_ suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 











Charles Seriver, wholesale lumberman of Massil- 
lon, Ohio, was in Chicago this week. 


A. C. Quixley, of the A. C. Quixley Lumber Co., 
returned Monday from a two weeks’ trip in Indiana. 


Cc. A. Marsh of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., 
is spending a vacation period at Gloucester, Mass. 


H. H. Heineman of the Heineman Lumber Co., 
of Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago early in the week. 


John Gorman, of the Heineman-Gorman Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago early in the 
week. 

William E. Traynor, of Traynor Bros., left early 
in the week for a fishing trip to northern Wis- 
consin. 


Charles G. Powell, of the Fullerton-Powell Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., South Bend, Ind., was in Chicago 
this week. 

J. O. Mackie, of the A. C. White Lumber Co., 
Laclede, Idaho, was a local lumber trade visitor 
this week. 


Cc. E. Johnson, of the Bartelme Co., Cairo, II1., 
was in Chicago Monday on his way home from 
Indiana. 


W. M. Kingsbury, of the South Arkansas Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo., was in Chicago this week 
on his way east. 

Cc. D. Root, of Crown Point, Ind., secretary of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
was in Chicago Tuesday. 


J.C. Thom, of Colby & Dickinson, Seattle, Wash., 
came to Chicago this week expecting to open a sales 
office for the company in this territory. 


The John Rempe Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
located in its new office at 309 Hulbert 
Block, Sixth and Vine streets, Cincinnati. 


Frank F. Fish, secretary of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, went to Buffalo, N. Y., 
early in the week to confer with Horace F. Taylor, 
president of the association. 


J. Mackie, traveling representative of the A. C. 
White Lumber Co., Laclede, Idaho, paid his first 
visit to Chicago this week and disposed of a good 
deal of Inland Empire stock. 


R. E. McKee, of the tie department of the Mis- 
souri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., was in Chicago 
this week conferring with S. E. Barwick, local sales 
representative of the company. 


Raymond White, of Kansas City, Mo., assistant 
general manager of the Missouri Lumber & Land 
Exchange Co., which has retail yards in Ohio, was 
in Chicago early in the week and drove thru to 
Kansas City. 

Another western man who visited Chicago this 
week was Joe Lansing, sales manager of the Polleys 
Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont. Mr. Lansing is look- 
ing over this territory carefully and inquiring into 
the needs of buyers. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager of the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, went to New 
Orleans on a business trip and stopped at Cincin- 
nati to attend a meeting of the arbitration com- 
mittee of the association. 


P. C. MeNevin, vice president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of Illinois and in charge of the local sales 
office, left last Sunday for the west Coast, where he 
will spend about a month at the company’s red- 
wood mills at Scotia, Calif. 


John Dimeling, general manager of the Pan- 
handle Lumber Co., Spirit Lake, Idaho, passed thru 
Chicago on his way west this week, after having 
spent some days in visiting Pennsylvania points, 
including his old home in that State. 


S. H. Bolinger, of S. H. Bolinger & Co., Shreve- 
port, La., was in Chicago early in the week and 
said that he was not in touch with the lumber 
situation, as he had been away from home for some 
time. He and his son had been to French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 

The J. C. Deacon Co., wholesale and retail dealer 
in air- and kiln-dried pine and hardwood lumber, 
has removed its office, yard and warehouse from 
2343 Loomis Street to 2411 South Ashland Avenue. 
The phone numbers at the new location are Canal 
247 and 635. 

C. K. Hart, vice president of the Plymouth Lum- 
ber & Fuel Co., which succeeded the M. H. Hand 
Lumber Co. at Plymouth, Wis., five years ago, has 
become associated with the Pantzer Lumber Co., at 
Sheboygan, Wis. He has changed his residence to 











Sheboygan, but will continue his connection with 
the Plymouth yard. 


The Chicago office of the Blackwell-Panhandle 
Sales Co., of which Sam A. Hall is the manager, 
has been moved from room 1287 to room 530 at 
208 North LaSalle Street. The move will give the 
office much more space, which is needed to take 
care of the expansion of business since the Chicago 
office was opened several years ago. Mr. Hall re- 
ports that the car shortage is hindering business 
in the Inland Empire, but that nevertheless some 
stock is being sold right along. 


Frank R. Adams is a new addition to the Chicago 
lumber family. He has recently arrived here from 
Samoa, Calif., to take up the duties of assistant to 
Vice President P. C. McNevin, of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of Illinois, and is now comfortably installed 
at the company’s headquarters in the Lumber Ex- 
change Building. Mr. Adams is a redwood lumber- 
man of long experience, his last connection of a 
number of years’ duration having been with the 
Hammond Lumber Co., Samoa, Calif, 


J. Leo Throm, of Colby & Dickinson (Inc.), Seat- 
tle, Wash., wholesalers of west Coast lumber prod- 
ucts, will represent that concern in the Central 
western territory, with headquarters at 718 Arcade 
Building, 627 South Michigan Avenue. Mr. Throm 
has for the last ten years been connected with the 
Midland Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., as super- 
intendent of operations. He is a native of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and is therefore not entirely unfamiliar with 
this section of the country. 


~The 


ASSOCIATION OFFICIAL HONORED 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—Shad O. Krantz, who 
resigned at the beginning of the month as manager 
of the trade extension bureau of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, was honor guest Thurs- 
day at a complimentary luncheon given by his 
former associates. The hosts included the entire 
staff of the association. Robert B. Allen presided, 
and at the proper time made a happy little speech 
in which he referred to the engaging qualities for 
which Mr. Krantz is noted, closing with the pres- 
entation of a Corona typewriter. 

“Now that you have become the war correspon- 
dent of the largest lumber paper in the world for 
its size, we wish to equip you with a _ suitable 
weapon of offense and defense,” said Mr. Allen, 
wittily. “It is a replica of the ordnance with 
which you rendered exceptionally good service for 
the association, but which your conscience would 
not permit you to take with you—also, it was 
nailed to the desk.” Mr. Krantz was becomingly 
surprised, but managed to express his thanks and 
appreciation, in a spontaneous effort of fifteen 
words, comprising ten monosyllables, one polysylla- 
ble and four dissyllables. Those present, in addi- 
tion to the guest of honor, were: Robert B. Allen, 
R. D. Brown, G. A. Brewer, C. D. Moore, J. S. 
Williams, Donald H. Clark, J. P. Austin, W. C. 
Strong, L. A. Pelton, Douglas Huntington, L. A. 
Wallin, W. E. Franklin, L. A. West, E. Janson and 
H. H. Dammam. 





BOND HOUSE INCORPORATES 


Of more than passing interest to the lumber 
trade is the announcement made this week that the 
well known firm of Lyon, Gary & Co. has been 
incorporated as Baker, Fentress & Co. The change 
in name is the recognition of the personnel which 
has controlled and guided the affairs of the com- 
pany in recent years, and does not indicate any 
change in the business policy or the officers. 

The firm was established as a copartnership in 
1891 to deal in timber and timber securities. Many 
timber owners and timber operators have dealt with 
the firm when seeking additional capital as it early 
built up and has always maintained an excellent 
reputation for managerial ability and financial 
acumen. While many millions of dollars worth of 
timber bonds and other timber securities have been 
sold, no investor has ever suffered any loss of prin- 
cipal or interest, and this has made an enviable 
reputation for the firm among investors and bank- 
ers. The personnel of Lyon, Gary & Co. has long 
been identified with big lumber operations in the 
West, North and East as well as looking after the 
financial side. The policy of specialization in tim- 
ber and timber securities will be continued under 
the same officers, who are: President, Lucius K. 
Baker; vice presidents, William W. Gurley, Fred- 
eric T. Boles, Walter A. Graff and Clark M. 
Cavenee; secretary, Walter K. Fifield; treasurer, 
Calvin Fentress—all of whom, with Fred BE. Gary 
and J. S. Stearns, continue as the board of di- 
rectors. 
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WINNING TENNIS LAURELS 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 26.—Fenimore Cady, with 
the Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, is winning new laurels at tennis. As a 
result of his showing in a recent round robin 
tournament held by the Spokane Tennis Club, 
which he won without a defeat, Mr. Cady is being 








FENIMORE CADY, COEUR @d’ALENE, IDAHO; 
Who Has Won New Tennis Laurels 


backed by the Spokane tennis enthusiasts as the 
player to carry the Spokane Tennis Club colors to 
victory in the Inland Empire tennis tournament 
which will be played in Spokane July 5 to 10 in- 
clusive. 

Mr. Cady will 


also be entered in the interna- 


tional singles and Northwest sectional doubles. 
These two tournaments also will be played in 
Spokane. Mr. Cady is playing a much faster game 


this year than he did last. 





JOINS STRONG COAST CONCERN 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 26.—From the offices of 
the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., W. D. Garland, vice 
president, has come an official announcement of 
the recent strengthening of the organization. It 
sets forth that A. J. Wartes has become associated 
with the company as manager of the red cedar lum- 
ber and shingle department, and that Arthur L. 
Hamilton, who heretofore has been entrusted with 
the shingle department, is now in charge of the 
trade extension department. 

Mr. Wartes, whose acceptance of the offer re 
cently tendered to him makes a notable addition 
to the J. E. Morris forces, 
has issued a characteris- 
tic statement in keeping 
with his established repu- 
tation as an aggressive 
business man as well as 
a most amiable and genial 
individual. It shows that 
every day for twenty-five 








A. J. WARTES, 
Manager Red Cedar Lum- 
ber and Shingle Depart- 





ment, J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 





years he has been identi- 
fied with lumbering. For 
a decade he was with the 
Noll-Welty Lumber Co., 
at Kansas City, Mo.; he 
has served as sales mana- 
ger of two southern pine 
mills with a daily ca- 
pacity of about 250,000 
feet; has handled southern pine, white pine and 
west Coast products, especially shingles, in a 
wholesale way; and as a result of having been 
located at Kansas City, in the heart of con- 
suming territory, has acquired a fair knowledge 
of requirements, especially of the retail trade. He 
landed in Seattle May 24, 1919, and from that 
date up to June 1 last was Coast representative 
for the James G. Noll Lumber Co., of Denver, and 
the Noll-Welty Lumber Co., of Kansas City. Mr. 
Wartes says that in becoming associated with the 
J. EB. Morris Lumber Co. he considered the firm 
from three angles—First, strictly west Coast whole- 





saler and manufacturer; second, a well organized 
firm, made up of young men; third, a firm having 
the capital to finance any amount of profitable 
business. “It will be my whole aim,” says Mr. 
Wartes, “to make my department worth while to 
the manufacturer and dealer; and my slogan, as 
well as that of the firm, will be ‘Service that satis- 
fies.’”” Mr. Wartes pays a gracious compliment 
to W. E. Wood, his successor as the Noll-Welty 
representative here, as a fine gentleman, sure to 
be granted the same codperation by the manufac- 
turers as he himself has received. 

The line up of the company, which is recognized 
as one of the strongest in fir territory, is now as 
follows: Export and coastwise cargoes, J. E. 
Morris, president and treasurer; rail business, W. 
D. Garland, vice president; trade extension, in- 
cluding close and intimate touch with the entire 
sales force, Arthur L. Hamilton; manager red 


cedar lumber and shingle department, A. J. 
Wartes; purchases in Washington State, G. E. 
Karlen; in charge of purchasing office at Port- 


land, Ore., C. C. Crow; supervisor lumber crating 
department, George Haven, of Seattle, Wash., and 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


OPENS OFFICES IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louris, Mo., June 28.—The Illmo Lumber Co., 
with offices at 1531 Arcade Building, is the latest 
concern to enter the lumber business in St. Louis. 
The company has a capital stock of $150,000 and 
is organized under the laws of Illinois. It will do 
a general wholesale lumber business, and in addi- 
tion the offices here will be the purchasing head- 
quarters for yards in Illinois. One yard now is 
being operated .at Hoffman, Ill., and deals now are 
pending for the purchase of three additional yards. 

Fred Blumenkamp, who organized the Hoffman 
Lumber Co. in 1908, is the president of the Ilmo 
company. He was with the A. P. Brewer Lumber 
Co. for ten years. Fred Vogel, of Posey, Ill., is 
vice president, and A. L. Blumenkamp, of Hoff- 
man, treasurer. H. F. Blumenkamp, formerly with 
the Milne Lumber Co., is secretary. He will be in 
charge of the St. Louis office. 








SAFETY COUNCIL TO TEACH SAFETY 


The safety council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, which is the local of the National Safety 
Council, has worked out a plan for a series of 
safety schools to teach that subject in the Chi- 
cago manufacturing district, to begin in the near 
future. The Chicago manufacturing district in- 
cludes the city proper and also the region as far 
north as Waukegan, south to and including Gary, 
and west to Joliet. 

The details of the plan were explained at a din- 
ner given at the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, on the 
evening of June 24 in an address by Henry J. Bell, 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce. 

The evening session at the La Salle Hotel brought 
to a close the summer meeting of the engineering 
section of the National Safety Council. The meet- 
ing was held in codperation with the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers. The evening session was in 
charge of H. G. Ellerd, president of the Chicago 
Safety Council, and of a committee composed of 
Cc. F. W. Felt, E. S. Nethercut, and C. W. PenDell, 
the last named acting as toastmaster at the dinner. 

Five schools are planned for teaching in a sys- 
tematic manner the best methods for securing 
greater safety for those engaged in hazardous work, 
as well as for others whose business requires them 
to assume more or less risk from accidents. Each 
of the five schools is designed for a particular pur- 
pose and to meet a separate need. They include 
(1) a school for safety supervisors; (2) a school 
for foremen; (3) a school for chauffeurs; (4) a 
school for traffic officers (5) and a school for 
women automobile drivers. 

The school for safety supervisors will give a 
fifteen weeks’ course covering all the fundamental 
principles of accident prevention, and each session 
will be in charge of an expert. Each industrial 
plant in the city will be privileged to send men. 
The school is not a new idea or an experiment. 
Such schools have been successfully conducted in 
other cities, and the experience gained in other 
places will be useful in the large work planned for 
the Chicago manufacturing district. The direct 
purpose of the school is to equip the men to take 
charge of the safety work in their own industries. 

The foremen’s school will work along lines in- 
dicated by the name. The foreman is regarded as 
the key man in promoting safety in industrial 
plants, and the result in reducing accidents de- 
pends upon developing the foremen. This school 
will have ten sessions, covering all the important 
subjects with which foremen should be familiar, 
and each session will be conducted by a man of 
practical experience. 

The chauffeurs’ school will have six sessions or 
perhaps more, and each lesson will be supervised 
by a man who has been thoroly trained in that 
branch of the safety campaign. 


The traffic school will be under the auspices of 
the police department, with the codperation of 
traffic experts from other cities. The school for 
women automobile drivers will give six lessons. 

These five safety schools are to be supplemented 
by vigorous committee work along many lines, in 
order to make the campaign complete in its scope. 
Among the committees which will push the educa- 
tional campaign will be one on schools, another 
known as the vigilance committee, still another 
that will have charge of publicity, and yet others. 
The school committee will work in the schools and 
begin there the education for safety which will 
later prove its value in other places. The vigilance 
committee will confine its activities to reporting 
violations of safety laws and regulations. Another 
committee will secure the assistance of motion 
picture houses in teaching the value of safety de- 
vices. A publicity committee will conduct a cam- 
paign in the newspapers, on bulletin boards, by 
posters placed in automobile service stations and 
in other similar ways to reach those who have 
greatest need of instruction in the means of se 
curiig the greatest safety in the best way. 

Schools and publicity campaigns similar to those 
planned for the Chicago manufacturing district 
have accomplished splendid results in other cities. 
Among the cities which have the work in hand and 
have made good in reducing time lost by accidents 
are Pittsburgh, Rochester, St. Louis, and Cleve- 
land. 

The meeting considered a number of subjects 
other than the schools where the principles of 
safety will be taught. W. G. Nichols, president of 
the American Manganese Steel Co., in an address 
analyzed unrest among the workers in factories and 
the causes underlying the decline in production per 
man which has been so much discussed of late. In 
some way during the war when wages ran to 
heights before unknown the average worker learned 
to put too high an estimate on the value of his 
services, and when the war ended he still held to 
that view and as a consequence he too often as- 
sumes the attitude of doing as little as he can for 
the money he receives. The result in the aggregate 
has become noticeable in underproduction. The 
view thus assumed by the workman has been 
fostered and encouraged by propaganda; but the 
speaker expressed the opinion that there is very 
little sympathy with bolshevism among _ the 
laborers. They are interested in it, but merely 
as they would be interested in a circus parade 
that passes along the street. They are merely 
spectators and have no desire to become part of 
the parade which they are watching. 

Mr. Nichols is of the opinion that production 
can be increased without corresponding increase of 
cost if the management of industries will organize 
their men in a way to come in closer contact with 
them: promote welfare work among them; dis- 
cuss the ordinary problems of the factory with 
them in a friendly way, listening to suggestions, 
and giving advice without making it too much like 
fault finding. Nearly all men appreciate fair treat- 
ment and will respond to it. The speaker is in 
favor of letting the men have a very important part 
in the management of the business in which they 
are employed. 

The address by George A. Hart, superintendent 
of the Melrose plant of the National Malleable 
Castings Co., was devoted largely to a historical 
review of what had been accomplished by safety 
work in his own plant. In some instances this 
work resulted directly in an increase in produc- 
tion so that it paid in money as well as in greater 
comfort and safety for the workers. 

The discussion of the actual profit in safety work 
was carried further by Sidney J. Williams, secre- 
tary and chief engineer of the National Safety 
Council, who pointed out that every kind of in- 
terruption that is permitted to occur and recur 
is a direct loss in money, for which reason, if for 
no other, the occurrence of accidents ought to be 
reduced in every practicable manner. 

The program of the day’s session provided for 
various committee reports and for addresses by 
well known speakers. H. A. Schultz, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, insisted in his address 
that the time and place for considering safety ap- 
pliances for machinery is when the machines are 
being designed. 

Several safety codes were discussed and measures 
taken to perfect them. Among them is a code for 
the woodworking industry, another for transmis- 
sion, and one for paper and pulp manufacture. The 
chairman of the committee having paper and pulp 
in charge is R. M. Altman, of the Marathon Paper 
Mills Co. 

The educational committee of the engineering 
section of the National Safety Council made its re- 
port by its chairman, W. D. Keefer. Much work 
of a public nature was outlined, but it was made 
plain that the program is far from complete, by the 
statement: “The time is not yet ripe for a college 
textbook on safety.” 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 28.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended June 26: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
ae Sih hs bbws $300 $315 $315 $325 
a eee. 250 265 265 £275 
No, 1 common....-.. 200 215 215 225 
No. 2 common....... 100 110 110 £115 

QUARTERED RED OAK 

ks pu bewewsaue 235 250 250 ° 
No. 1 Common... 160 180 180 oe 
No. 2 common....... 9 105 105 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK 
Se ee 210 220 220 £225 
aera 180 190 190 200 
No. 1 common....... 150 160 160 170 
No. 2 common....... 105 115 115 120 
No. 3 common....... 45 50 50 55 
Sound wormy........ 115 125 125 130 
POPLAR 
Lee Tees 205 215 215 £215 
Saps and selects..... 155 165 165 165 
No. 1 common....... 120 130 130 135 
NO. 3 COMMON «00:06 80 95 95 105 
No. 3 common....... 55 60 60 65 


Panel ny wide, No. 1, 
a ee 


65 
13” to 17” 225 


oe. aK, 
Basswoop 
Bs teat eieuk ob 135 145 145 £150 
No. 1 common....... 110) 3=115 115 120 
No. 2 common....... 70 75 75 80 
CHESTNUT 
NES Sei 6S ios ade oise 160 170 170 £180 
No. 1 common....... 115 125 125 £130 
No. 3 common....... 40 45 45 45 
Sound wormy ....... 75 80 80 82 
WHITE ASH 
BESS Tsk ad biehiewsanww 195 245 270 280 
No. 1 common....... 125 160 185 200 
No. 2 common....... 70 90 90 95 
WALNUT 
eee ee 300 315 315 330 
No. 1 common....... 200 210 215 £300 
No. 2 common....... 110 125 180 135 
No. 3 common....... 45 sie ine eos 
Hickory 
| Re ner eee * 170) )3=6175 
No. 1 common....... ions rr 140 145 
No. 2 common....... ane ot 100 110 
MAPLE 
A Ne eer ee 150 155 160 170 
No. 1 common....... 115 130 130 145 
No. 2 common....... 80 85 95 100 
GuM 
Quartered red, FAS... 220 225 230 240 
Quartered red, No. 1, 
Oe OOS 185 190 195 205 
Plain red, FAS...... 185 195 195 200 
- Plain red, No. 1 com- 
PROD ai ceGu sees 150 160 160 175 
a boxboards, 13” to 
eT ee eee 140 sie sisi sisi 
me Sere 100 105 110 125 
Sap, No. 1 common... 75 85 90 95 
Sap, No. 2 common... 52 58 58 58 
CoTTONWOOD 
ane eine 130 130 135 
No. 1 common... 91 95 97 
No. 2 common 





:a 
—) 
a 


70 74 
Boxboards, 13” to 17” 160 Sine ee 
Boxboards, 9” to 12” 140 





Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., June 28.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 





ONG 8 BY, ROU. eines ey ascenicaicane $42.00@45.00 
By WRU 6:6 40:00 baidne:s.ce «-+ 48.00@46.00 

Seg OCD GID 6150164. 6:4.015.6>4-0Th 0 e105 44.00@47.00 

18” & wider, € tO: 20’... - 44.00@47.00 

4” & wider, G 10: 20" ...sccses 39.00@42.00 

No. 5, 4” & wider, 6 to 20’.....cc.0- 29.00@32.00 

Shiplap and D&M 

8’ 10,12,14° 16’ 18 & 20’ 

tO: 1. SF cscke $76@79 $76@79 $76@79 $82@87 
10” ..... 799@82 81@84 79@82 8s7@92 

12” ..... 91@94 91@94 86@89 94@99 

MO 2, © scans 66@69 68@71 66@69 %2@77 
10” ..... 68@71 70@73 67@70 %73@78 

Be asses 79¢ + 79@82 74@77 82@87 

MOl 3, 8" secs 51 51@54 51@54 538@56 
10” ised 52 35 52@55 52@55 54@57 

a2” asec 54 54@57 54@57 57@60 

Seine 

290s 2,8" sacnen $64@67 $69@72 $74@77 men 
i seni 66@69 71@7 4@77 T4@77 

We; 8; © Seance 54@57 59@62 64@67 61@64 
OC. scenes 58@61 61@64 64@67 64@67 

mOs SS vascen 42@45 45@48 49@52 49@52 
GS” sincaes 46@49 47@50 49@52 49@52 





Fencing, Rough 


No. 4, 4”, 6’ and longer, mixed....$37.00@40.00 
6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.... 40.00@43.00 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, SiS1E 

10 & 12’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 24’ 
2 ee eee $47@50 $49@52 $50.00@53.00 $52@55 
2x 6” 46@ 47@50 48.50@51.50 651@54 
St re 47@50 48@51 49.50@52.50 52@55 
BRIO «ns sicx 51 50@53 51.50@54.50 53@56 
eb 53@56 52@55 63.00@56.00 55@58 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 28.—The following are 


average prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
June 19: 


36x14” 36x2” 3x2” 3x24” 
Cir. Qtd. White..$200.60 $205.50 ...... sscrcc 
Cir. Pln. W&Red 150.86 151.73 ...... 04.84 
Sel. Pln. W&Red ...... 143.78 $197.00 192.30 
UO; 2 CORRROI ie Sincew <ewbak, Senne 50.6 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Chicago, June 30.—The following are average 
prices, carload lots, Chicago basis, obtained for 
maple flooring from northern mills during the 
week ended June 26: 


Yex244” ge] NET EE A 


ee ey 








MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


The following represents the prevailing prices f. 0. b. mill, covering items sold in the last two 


weeks: 
HarD MAPLE— FA 
a TTT Se Ce ee ee $155.00 
DUE’ 566.64: 4S SSS EISSN STS SASS 160.0 
| ee rn er ee re 165.00 
Ee re ee er eer rs 90. 
STE. chbawdahcdavbuaehoss OSes eocbi 00. 
i a ee ert 210.00 
ee ee er ee rte trees 220.00 
SUE in witk Daud ae eh sh 625645959 55 230.00 
MaPLe FLoorine Stock— 
BIE. 6455 SSNS SENS ESSCAA GOON ORS HOSS 
Enp DrigED WHITE MAPLE— 
DE SRR AC a er enc 90. 
DEE £5 ce ices cect dbo wnoeokn an ware 195.00 
Of Sree ree ere a ree 00.0 
Sf Fa we rrrrorecre Cerri 225.00 
Sorr MAPLE— 
Lf ree ee ee re re 160.00 
Sorr ELmM— 
eee ee ere ee ee 150.00 
SE ey ret ee rE re ee rk 
UM. ccinie 56:6 64> SRS Weiss +3 Seem SIP 185.00 
Tf Sr a eres s ees eer 210. 
Sj Ee 220.00 
BASSwoopD— 
oe rr ne ee coos 
DLE “6b nc 24d S50 40:08:00 o.0'5.& Sen ess oo 150.00 
AsH— 
| SES en ys eye ee ee ery 80. 
BOI R incd pheno tops os bbeseeescaw 265.00 


No. 1 No. 2 Ne, $ 
Selects common common common 
$145.00 $125.00 $ 80.00 $ 45.00 
150.00 130.0 a Se eer 
oo 00 135.00 a ti(itiC LS 
150.00 95.00 ° 
186, 00 160.00 T1500 8 §=—§= sewer 
195.00 170.00 125.00 jj —§ acvce 
205.00 175.00 iooe i. = haere 
215.00 80. se 
ebies 110.00 80.00 
. 115.00 85.00 
re 165.00 eee 
Saeies 170.00 Bee 
‘ees 175.00 . 
° 195.00 ° 
150.00 130.00 oon 
135.00 125.00 70.00 4 
170.00 150.00 95.00 vey 
195.00 175.00 120.00 eee 
205.00 185.00 125.00 eS seGiee 
cece, - "cies ea 48.00 
135.00 120.00 75.00 ry 
165.00 135.00 80.00 oeeee 
245.00 190.00 100.00 Seew% 














WALNUT 


Chicago, June 30.—The following average 
prices, Chicago basis, were obtained for walnut 
during week ending June 26: 


Fas—4/4, 6 and 7 feet, $258; 4/4, 6 to 8 inches, 
$281; ty 6 to 9% inches, $318 ; 5/4, $347.75; 
6/4, "$360 ; 6/4, 10 inches and up. 341 ; 8/4 
— 50; he $425 ; 16/4, $450; 8/4, 10 inches 
and up, 

re oF $258; 5/4, $285.50; 6/4, $312; 
8/4, $300. 

No. 1 Tews N—5/8 inches, $165; 3/4, $180 
4/4, $210.25 ; dh § $220.75; 6/4, $224.25; 8/4. 
$240.7 703 10/4, $ 
a 2 con taokst, $106.25; 5/4, $110; 6/4, 

3. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., June 30.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Pre- 

High Low  vailing 

price price price 
Flooring 

1x4” a 2: Clea? ViiGie os Pax $74.00 $64.00 $64.00 

No. 2 & btr. clear S. G. 59.00 §4.00 .ccoo 

1x6” No. 2 & btr. clear S. G. oy po S200 kcscn 

No. 3 GUE i cccceces GON  se60e Keceere 
St ‘iii, 

No. 2 & better clear........ 80.50 S000 cccas 

Finish 
1x8—10” No. 2 & btr. clear - OO Sanden aidews 
Ceilin 

5¢x4” No. 2 & better clear. 958, 25 48.00 48.00 
Dro amy * 

1x6” No. 2 & better cheat. 62.00 51.00 51.00 

“‘Commen Boards and ae 

SEB ENO” sc cas bee nee es 31. 50 28.50 

NE, ce CR Ra Cs eine eee 30:00 29: 00 we aeie 
Dimension 

2x4”, 12-14’ No. 1 S&E.... 31.50 23.50 24.50 

Small Timbers 
Ee SEG eisaa essen vis 29.50 26.50 28.50 
FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
Centralia, Wash., June 26.—The following 


prices were realized on fir and cedar products 
during the week ended June 23: 


Vertical Grained Fee 
NO 


% No. $ 
No. 1 C&B Cé 
Dl RE 6.450 ein i's 9 4d eae ee ee 8.50 $58.00 
SB OE ctsectcecevess $67.00 64.00 58.00 
RIOT i scien bbe REA eater aisle’ 7.5 60.00 
AS =: aren Coco ereoccessesee 71.50 60.50 
GEERT so hchueh u's 6 ip: suge\ os alae eae am 68.50 60.50 
SFO | h.6ik DE.OA Cae isi eee ANT 70.50 60.50 
Slash Grained oe 
GE a akcas Feawe coat aeesean 00 $51.00 
BM Si ReeKA Che Roe GEeenCee re 00 51.00 
Th eer eer reer rer rere ee eee 57.00 54.00 
LL Gi ere ean er retrar T 66.50 63.50 
OGRA Sie leis logo nibs wide: oieisisieieis 63.50 60.50 
EEO” “saa. hwwiee Orbs haeee eae 65.50 62.50 
V. G. Stepping, S2S or S2S > Nosed 
B96 FIG EO AO BO vce canecms $80.00 70.00 
E5k,; Bop BOR seeks aie encins 82. 00 72.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better S2S or S4S 
fh. Me ew tice ee seeeeees Oe eer $74.00 $68.00 
Se Sasa ect abcess eee 75.00 69.00 
i = 5, SB, FOGG TE oc occcccecs 76.00 70.00 
"+ al eR eyo areca eer 78.00 72.00 
116 25620, 8, 30 GRE TS" . 0.0 cece 76.00 70.00 
REE ee Sear 75.00 69.00 
2% and 3x4, 8, 10 and 12”...... 77.00 71.00 
Ceiling, C&EB or C&EV 
sees + 6 $53.00 $48.00 
. 53.50 48.50 
. 53.00 48.00 
6.00 51.00 
55.00 50.00 
$61.00 $58.00 
63.50 60.50 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1.00 $48.00 
53.00 50.00 
60.00 57.00 


Common Boards and Shiplap, 12’ 
No.1 No. 2 
common common 
$ 2 


I oii Sse s-Scibiewie sie ee ees 28.00 5.00 
DU leer e recon deceeweene 28.50 25.50 
1 x 8 and 10”......eceeeevees 29.50 ‘29.50 
ec ee ere eee eek ee ee 30.00 30.00 
LIZ BY wwcccceciccccccseccces 31.50 8.50 
1) «be 32.00 29.00 
144x 8 and 10”........eeeeeeee 31.50 28.50 
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No. 1 No. 2 
common common 

Common Dimension, 12’, S1S1E 

ro ME cE ee ore $24.50 $21.50 
PRUNE G Vice cddscaweee cece 24.00 . 21.00 
MME Gee wu eee s aoemeet eee aes 25.00 22.00 
MEER 86 Ce Te KeKREKRE CM RERO ROKR 25.50 22.50 
BME Uincaveseucceeetcenkunee 28.00 25.00 
PENNE 0.0 ale-exerg clace.a'e €.6, waicaece ed 32.00 29.00 
po a 1 23.50 20.50 
2x 4”, EO Wecent eecaeeaceeews 24.50 21.50 
Ce Bn  wevnencerecheuwunea 25.50 22.50 
BEE kwaK ee ncn cuacemeees 26.50 23.5 
SRG” wecwe cus cuaKeeanee 27.50 24.50 
Gs Ue. necar anes oeeelaseuita 29.5 26.50 
Common Plank and Small Timbers, 12’, SiS1E 
a ee err ery $25.00 $22.00 
Bx 6, 4x 4, 4x6” ..... cece eens 24.50 1.50 
3x Bett case ence aneeun ed 25.00 22.00 
3x10, SEZ, 4590, Oe08 Ss oc kceee 26.00 23.00 


Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No. 1 Select 
common commcn 

$32. 








ag $29.00 00 
10x10 and 12x12”. .....cccscses .00 33.00 
6x1 31.00 34.00 
20x20” 34.50 37.50 
24x24” 39.00 42.00 
12x12”, 32.00 35.00 
12x12” 38.00 41.00 
12x12” 44.00 47.00 
12x12” 50.00 53.00 
12x12”, 58.00 61.00 
12x12” 68.00 71.00 
12x12” .00 83.00 
2 ” flat $0.80 
=... Oo 90 
2%” O. 1.00 
& "'@. 1.05 
Western Hemlock, Common Boards, 12’, S1S 
No. 1 No. 2 
common common 
des seislees Kdese se CROSS KS $29.00 $26.00 
cece 29.50 26.50 
30.50 27.50 
oe 31.00 28.00 
“ned Cedar Common Boards, a or Shiplap 
BEG Cvacrccasycouwrcecet nus we 28.00 25.00 
nicer ere re 28.50 25.50 
8 and Oo vcccccsvsweescces 29.50 26.50 
wee eves ter ene ness ungynes 30.00 27.00 


Chicago, June 30.—The following are f. o. b. 
Chicago prices on the western and Idaho white 
pines, fir and larch products: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE— 








am 4 No. 3 
iz 4”, 10, 12, 14,38 & 20’. rhs $2. 00 $ 48.00 
OCR ere 64.0 49.00 
1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20’ 63°00 51.50 
sidgeckenenwes sc 65.00 53.50 
PO AWE COE GPa 63.50 52.50 
EEIO",. 10 (0 20° 5... mews 64.00 652.50 
1x12”, 10 and 20’ 69.00 54.00 
12 and 18’ 68.00 54.00 
Y ‘tmevnesnuuswane 65.00 53.00 
IDAHO WHITE PINE— 
lx 4”, 10, 12, 14,18 & 20’.$ 84.75 70.75 652.75 
Bee. chsacacnwes+uads 72.75 54.75 
tt. , 10, 12, 14,18 & ve 71.75 65.75 
aameKs 73.7 58.75 
ix 8”, 10 te 20". 71.75 658.25 
1x10” 10 to 20’.. 74.25 58.75 
1x12”, 10 and 20’.. 79.75 60.75 
14 and 16’.. oe 74.75 59.75 
Selects 
WESTERN WHITE PINE— 
Bédbetter “O” “ND” 
1x 4,6 & 8”, 10’ & aoe -$ 98.50 $ 93.50 $ 87.50 
BMG: saccccasoed - 102.50 om 50 =91.50 
PEE édeac cons ncee - 108.50 103.50 96.50 





1x13” and wider 113.50 108.50 101.50 


(CL a 108.75 103.75 96.75 

8/4x4” and wine ieee wea 110.75 105.75 98.75 
IDAHO WHITE PINE— 

1x 4, 0 & 8”, 10’ & longer. 112. 7 100.75 90.75 

EEL Gdisscductedseswosas 11 105.75 94.75 

eM wep wucentee 114.75 99.75 





120.75 107.75 
117.00 101.50 





len r. 











8/4x4” anit wakes Bae aaa 133.50 119.00 103.50 
Fir and Larch, S1S1E 
8, 12 10,18 22 é 
&€14’ 16’ 20’ 4’ 
s 4” $48. 00 = 00 $51.00 - 2 $53. - 
2x6 & 49.00 50.50 52.0 
2x10” 47.00 313s 51.75 By 3s oa os 
WEA he acaccne 50.75 51.75 652.25 52.75 658.25 
bo ae ae) ae 58.00 58.00 60.00 60.00 
oe OC , 456 S Ces) ccccs 55.00 55.25 57.25 68.25 
Ge Ors BR ces. Couss 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
Fir and Larch saaee, 6 to 20’ ” " 
” 
Nos. 1 and 2..... $53. 00 $55.00 $56.00 $54.00 $57.00 
bt ee Pee 46.50 50.50 50.50 50.50 51.50 
Miscellaneous Products, 6 to 20’ o 
V. G. larch flooring, B&better....$93.00 $96.50 
Flat grain larch flooring..... -- 83.00 87.00 
Fir and larch drop siding. 84.00 86.00 
Larch ceiling, 544” B&better 76.50 80.00 
Ceiling, beaded or V. 83.00 86.50 
COMING, Fe segcccccce 71.50 75.00 
Larch partition ee WileseWevenrende 88.00 91.50 





CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 28.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended June 26: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
14 


WM cunts sateaaed $135 $140 . $140 $150 
CO ee ee 125 130 130 135 
NG 3.u ea cos aces 90 100 100 105 
No. 1 common...... 65 68 68 68 
No. 2 common...... 55 60 60 60 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Jacksonville, Fla., June 28.—Following is a 
recapitulation of prices obtained by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks beginning 
June 14 and ended June 26, inclusive: 





Week Week 
Ended Ended 
June 26 Junei19 
Flooring 
1x4 B&better Wee ee -$ 70.40 $73.76 
No. 1 common. . 64.90 67.69 
_ 2 common. 35.05 38.47 
3 & cull... 24.57 25.75 
5/4x3 Dabetier heart. 106.00 pee 
RE Te eine 85.00 
No. 1 common. 91.00 80.00 
No. 2 common. aaa 47.00 
1x3 B&better ..... 72.22 80.85 
No. 1 common. 67.05 67.77 
No. 2 common. eens 45.00 
No. 3 & cull... 26.00 nal 
1x6 No. 2 common. “ame 35.33 
No. 3 & cull. 26.33 27.00 
1x8 No. 2 common.. 34.50 aeaes 
Ceiling 
WER I  sexsiccdcawnds 75.00 79.63 
OS ae 70.00 caeas 
Me re 41.00 45.82 
Nh wy ENON Kaeeeeewe weece 25.00 
O/1GxB%, BOUCHE... ccccccsece sia 65.15 
ING. 2 COMBO. od. cccces 54.23 58.44 
ue : Ee 33.46 33.75 
Cn See 18.00 22.50 
7/16x3% “pabetter Wane ae wae wes 55.00 “dei 
INO. E COMM cc ceccces 47.50 48.00 
INGe 2 GUMNUNOIN. oc ccc cess 26.24 wane 
ING. Ge Gai occ seccees 17.00 
Partition 
SRO RWG 6 vccccaceeadsax sae 84.50 
NO. @ COMO. c6.c0 cece 36.00 ieee 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty ....... 81.25 eiies 
No. 1 common novelty... 58.96 65.57 
No. 2 common novelty... 38.89 39.63 
1x8 No. 2 common novelty. . -- 43.75 dees 
No. 2 common bevel. 22.00 ney 
14%4x6 B&better square edge.. pene 40.00 
No. 1 common square edge 46.50 35.00 
No. 2 common square edge 21.67 23.70 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 commom.....ccecss 36.00 36.00 
Boards 
Bébetter— 
Ee Rien tev vcdeeceanecssas 75.00 
POE reCecuwacaceee ces 78.00 

RU RMIS £020 Kk eRe ee amea 79.50 
BUN PEEING 6:30.46 bade ewernss 94.00 
po ho ae ree 94.00 
De hh ek6b6.6 400060068 75.00 
ESO Uae Oc kee twewences 83.00 

Cee OC CEN eerie veccecess 90.29 
Re EE Cad ecace kee weds ee 90.00 
Dy REE acs 4 seo wees seeds 98.00 
Ne, 1 common— 

EEE latwascewestescawenes 73.33 
Be Os weedadeoweece ces 73.33 
a 80.00 
DUNMPEIEEE 6 Ud 66 eee Gesede cus 82.00 

a a OR ee 77.50 peaA 
FEE OU ee BNNs 6 6:6. bG cc dcocs 83.00 
G/an 6 & Oh, FOUR 6 6 6c cccccess 85.00 
No. 2 common— 

DEG RT bien cue en ededes 38.63 43.75 
et ey 66.66 cunale neces 40.00 Eceets 
Di Se BENS Oe CeO secucccters 42.50 ee 
= OS, SE wis eneedeudes 34.50 35.50 

& 10”, SOME ce eh s5c8-s 40.00 wawia 











1x10, shiplap ............-. 34.50 Pe 
REO Cy WE nk dis weneuas <i 42.02 
No. 3 common— 
BO Wy See adwcasccnesesicegs wuee 25.00 
1x 8, ert ee “ads 30.00 
1x 6 & , | 26.00 28.00 
Other grades 
4” & up mill run, K. D...... 38.56 
4” & up mill run, green....... 35.49 
Shingles 
4x18 F sg 1 een pee ee 6.05 5.92 
Pine..........-e-- 2.58 2.43 
4x16 Meo. 1 esi Ponweeeenea as 5.50 
Gs SD Ql 6 cccctasgceee 2.75 
4x18 No. 1 saast cypress.... 6.75 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 standard, K. D........ ieee 6.39 
4’ No. 1 standard, green........ 6.05 5.90 
4° Ne. 1 CPPPORB. cccccccWeccces ees _ 13.00 


The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named in the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 


No. of Average No. of Average 
Ad- Ad- De- De- 


vances vance clines cline 

Mettiocburs. Miss.... 45 $4.84 42 * = 
ingham, Ala.. bee 9 3.02 12 

yom 5 aS. 12 2.69 44 5 = 

Kansas City, Mo.... 9 2.58 70 5.40 


The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the 
sections named. An asterisk (*) following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a dagger (ft) 
denotes a decline. 

Birming- Hatties- Alexan- Kansas 
ham, he dria, oe 


Ala. La. 
June 26 P-- 26 June 25 June 26 


Flooring. 





55.004 
$8.00 S85.75F ..... cecce 
Bevel Siding. 
ee Te cncc dudua. Sesee weeds 48.50¢ 
Drop Siding 
1x4 or 6” amenee jamie G4.GOP cccce § cvces 
meeee a 55.00 Gee. esses 60.96t 
No. Diccves séeus 37.75¢ 32.00¢ 36.23T 
Finish. 
= eg rough— 
EGG GUE cducccccee sauce TESS sevcs Senne 
1x6" CheCCCCECCENCCG 60000 40008. annes 84.00 
ME” sacncocesnceces e0see 80.25 69.50t 75.96 
1x5. and BO ceecive scccs CREP scese 75.85 
etdechadeasede) Geene 95.50t ..... 89.00 
Tues OO EP acccacee sesee GRIDS acose | cases 
Ba OU I OE eg. “cecne seen teens 90.25 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., June 26.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 











Norfolk: 
pone —_ 
EDGE RovuGH No. 2 & better No. 3 Bor 
GIS n iswenecediccesicasncdaew $100.00 @102.00 $72.00 @74.00 $43.00 @ 44.00 $39. ‘so@a0. - 
Dickens eds evinwstenndews 106.00@108.00 \ 77.00@79.00 44.00@45.00  ~—s.. .. see ‘ 
PM aticevecudecncdkecdeaeees .00 .00 et 81.00 roe eee 
, Oe Pree ee ee 111.00@113.00 GEGCGORGO «se ah sckveccecs 8 8=—«s_—s Wn eee deneees 
RoweGH 4/4 
Me 60.68560.UK Kaw wclnweadawes 105.00@107.00 78.00@80.00 46.50 @ 47.50 42.00 @43.00 
WO 6.4 Suse RAGS RE eRe aa es 106.00 @108.00 80. 00@82.00 48.00 @49.00 43.00 @44.00 
Me Ge eeaacated nes dgemmcae aa 111.00@113.00 84.00 @86.00 49.00@ 50.00 44.00 @45.00 
Bark STRIPS, — 2 Oe Baecucs $ 79.00@ 81.00 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2. - 00 @94.00 
eee ae 35.00@ 35.50 CEE ee Na occ ec ntuesencess 6.50 @27.50 
No. 2 & better 
CMO NOt Bis ccivcwss $ 5 - 8.50 ROOFERS, pa we as MR ge $115.00 
1 es Se 5.50 -.+ 48.50@49.50 cv tecusecenad ' 
FACTORY FLOORING, > id 43. Boat. 50 10". oo 00 @51.00 DOr cedschedeacns 117.00 
ee | ee 34.50@38.50 12”... 51: 00@52.00 Se aecdeceeewnes 119.00 
Finished Widths No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
FLOORING, }#$x2% and 3” lege pete eccdunddewd weet bh oy ro Dt: ¢etingescenee, ¢peeaeeeee 
We GE oa WN vcs <ecceduccacedes 100.00 @ 104.00 85.00 @88.00 53.00 @55.00 
EI Dies oe case ccccrcaveectduccsocteese 64, 00 66.00 54.00@56.00 30.00 @ 32.00 
Pagihe thee deeetseedtexganneacwuuaes 66. ine 68.00 56.00 @58.00 38.00 @40.00 
MINS FE oo 6.666 888 6Ss Seas cudevesecteusass 101.00 @105.00 86.00 @89.00 54.00 @56.00 
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Sell more homes 1 and 1 your profits by influ- 

encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 

ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment” in the service 

departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
_» lows” contains 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
“lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
ted to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Okiahoma City, Okla. 














SOUTHERN H{ARDWoobs 


A FEW ITEMS FOR QUICK SALE:— 


4/4 Com. & B. Sap Gum 

8/4 Log Run Sycamore 
12/4 Log Run Sycamore 

4/4 No.1& 2 Com. Cypress 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co., “iit? 














BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 














Lumbermen's 


Building Estimat ™ Sh 

ort 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





J 


welcome this 


Lumber Dealers w : i 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


system that 


developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per sauare can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed. building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


\ The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Birming- Hatties- Alexan- Kansas 





am, burg, dria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La. Mo. 
June 26 June 26 June 25 June 26 

B&better Surfaced— 

eS eer: a8 TRO. ivecis. epee 

1x4 i 5 

SEO 2S EN 6sheees esas 99.00¢ ..... 97.16¢ 

ae ee ese WEE” ‘sviees spear 

146 OE BR SO- Ue ss 05006. gets. Beene 82.507 

CFOS BVERO Coc ckas edace , ee ere 

eS er MOET Ssicas. ¢aaae's 

6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”. ..... Pee” sasts | hawt 

Casing and Base. 

B&better— 

© OR Docc cvcvscas veces 3) ee 96.82 

DEE WE Wikccrvatcese So¥05 99.75* 92.50¢ 97.88 

Jambs, 

B&better— 

Soe OO ites caees SNwee ewe” “se-eee 98.66 
SU. 3% BBE AS acces cvase ° 103.60 
Fencing, 818. 
iO: 2 SE OR I, sees Seeds 2.00¢ 51.54 
x6”, Petes guess <Se0E5 46.00¢ 56.37 
cS ee eee 44.89¢ 56.90T 

No. 2 (all lengths)— 

ier BEDO. cnves 30.50* 29.557 
_ eee REO?” veces 31.23t 32.15* 
No. 3 (all lengths)— 
OER mee 23.50¢ 26.00t 
PME  ScRNG ee) ce Hb. “OMe, caine 31.08* 
Boards, S18 or S28. 
No. 1, 1x6 to 127... G666® GO.OOf ..6.. cooss 
SR ARG Ae scons ‘“esees. enree 55.50t 
Other igte. 0. 72.25% 45.10¢ 54.92¢ 
ee ga rae ee 50.92+ 
Other Igts. 59.50 70.75* 44.83* 50.47+ 
ee AE iéecs | teak. perce 55.55t 
Cemer Bets. cscs 70.75* 650.21¢ 54.73f 
N. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— 
1x6 to 12” 31.00 35.00f ..... Soe 
ES 35.72* 33.50% 31.29% 31.70t 
Ce” ssaseee 34.00* 33.75% 34.44* 33.60¢ 
rs 36.00¢ 38.50 35.06% 43.00* 
No. 3 (all lengths)— 
iz6 to 12" .... SGEGO* BRB sicves- saree 
1x8” 4 ee, Aee es 29.25¢ 27.75* 32.00t 
St teeeks wade 29.007 28.55¢ 32.00* 
|) eee 7.00 29.757 27.75¢ 30.14 
No. 4, all widths and 
ONT oi v.caecescs Gokde Sones Geeee 31.08* 
No. 1, 1x8”, ATO sss 49.007 
ee a Diss  eieee. shaee 44.58 49.087 
a ORL. 55s 6 watntie: » eae 54.50 
No. 2 (10 to 20’)— . 
ec 35.50* 32.73% 34.06t 
1x10” SRT cence 35.29* 

No. 3 (all lengths)— 

SE sa cccwes 27.00 33.00% 26.50¢ 33.59* 
Dimension, S1S1E., 

i SO A wee nsese. cides 87.00¢ 38.06 
PE oh Gise (Ge 5ighs 38.50* 31.48¢ 37.237 
Gn 34.00¢ 33.887 .00 
2 2 aa 45.50* 38.33¢ 40.75 

\ SOROS” scans SE Skene. wanes 
SG 865%. sawen 35.50* 32.50¢ 36.36 
Ps 83.25% 32.96 34.75¢ 
a ra 33.25¢ 32.34 33.567 
ee See 35.50* 33.21* 37.00T 
ae St. setae seem 
a sete cane 34.75¢ 32.29% 35.95f 
Ree che uaa ae 35.25+ 34.44* 34.037 
EET 86.257 33.957 38.507 
i 3 ra 34.75+ 35.00 36.107 
20 te SW’ ..... kr er 
gt. ree 36.50* 32.00¢ 34.504 
12’ ee eae 39.25* 32.63¢ 37.447 
See 34.25% 33.23 39.677 
Fe. ae 36.50* 37.00¢ 39.454 
gS a one 44.00 cheb. Cees 
ERS OO aes: aaere's 42.50* 








Birming- Hatties- Alexan- Kansas 
ham, burg, a a 


a. Miss. ,. Mo. 
June 26 June 26 June 25 June 26 








BD cae cme eal 82.57¢ 386.93+ 
OR eae Vee es 44.50* 33.09¢ 40.217 
18 °& 20” oncss 42.50* 38.00* 41.007 
TOO SO occ ee. hokie® )"ekees 
No. 2, 2x 4”, 10’ fe tenanes 34.75% 29.00¢ 37.00¢ 
Oe ketene eneaa “Eee 31.5074 36.60 
Ie ic. ‘30.00 30.00* 34.007 37.12t 
18 & 30’ $83.50 ..... 31.40} 36.407 
THRO DO” kcccss Sp a Ae 
Se Oe sees Snowe 34.25* 31.50+ 30.167 
Oe 666s “ceee, Sane 29.707 30.20F 
ae same (‘GOO een xe 29.197 35.46F 
ie 3 | 34.25% 32.93¢ 30.30 
8 ere Ste Gekke | es 
Ss 6", 20° de wees LO) 34.25¢ 
12’ ee re GEte? sess das 
Oe tics stuns Becker Koes 32.00t 
20’ 39.25 30.00¢ 36.257 
BOGE cdicec Sends 
cower 28.00¢ 32.00t 
cueee wees 82.27+ 
ae 80.007 32.10+ 
GRBO cnc. Ketan 
Meee 30.75¢ 32.53¢ 
ceeme, . cadets 37.25 
Skea 31.50¢ 39.25t 
 einns. eset € 
SE eieee wenice 
SRP .cces. carer 
ae Cs ae 27.50° 
Longleaf Timbers. 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 
20’ and under— 
SERA A rn ore Cl roe 39.43¢ 
SSAA ere home ie eae ee 41.95+ 
ME” vctossencaswen wees a ee 45.50¢ 
te eee ee ee teva WH” secee. Ween 
Shortleaf Timbers. 
No. 1 S4S, 20’ and 
under— 
ee sever ne tourer ee ees CE crews. tesnes 
Plaster Lath. 
me 8; , Bk ess 5.94 6.89 6.55* 5.44 
eS SS A eer 5.25 SF é wits 4.55+ 
Byrkit Lath. 
DN EP kc ciccvcictia Eaten —Geece eedae 32.25¢ 
Car Material. 
(All 1x4 and 6”)— 
Ce TS PC eee ee eee 85.11 
10 and 20’ 80.00 ..... 85.20 
No. 1, 9 .and. 18... 42.75 74.28 
SS a ree 65.25 
Se 60.00 
No. 2, Random .... See. wesce ween 
End Car Lining. 
mate, 2x6”, 9’ or 


Car Decking. 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 





I ah otis cess S400 GREO bncee tees 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 9, 
BP E wcaseuwes spews WE cakery sence 
Car Sills, S48. 
S4S, Sq.E&S— 
o, Bh: to St’... 56.75 
38 to 40’ 57.50 
Up to 9”, 34 to 36’ 50.50 
Te 00 30, Se te De seuss § iscess 
DP O68, Se sacsick Hewes 62.00 
Car Framing. 
8” & under, 20’ 
WEED 5.8 sarewases, Sian Woe -edtxs  ds'ens 
Ties. 
p.cis Sanne So Nemes 45.00 
Dimension Shorts. 
wore  weace 17.50 naar 
Stk sees Se likeness 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 47 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 30.—The northern pine market 
remains very satisfactory under the general 
conditions, and this wood is in a stronger posi- 
tion than any of the other softwoods, excepting 
redwood. Prices are fairly firm around the 
levels that have prevailed for some téme, and no 
appreciable decline is expected as an early de- 
velopment in view of the small stocks and the 
ample demand. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 29.—Dealers 
report a fair volume of orders, and inquiries have 
shown greater activity than for several weeks. 
Dealers are not inclined to view with optimism 
the embargo placed on outgoing and incoming 
shipments. Increasing lake and rail receipts are 
giving most of the yards a better assortment of 
stock than they have enjoyed at any time this 
season. Prices are holding firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 30.—The white pine mar- 
ket is quiet and generally firm, tho the weakness 
in other woods affects it to some extent. There 
is no large quantity of white pine available, 
however, so the mills are not compelled to make 
anv concessions. Quiet prevails in the building 
industry. The first white pine cargo of the 
season is expected to arrive within a few days. 


New York, June 29.—Trade continues dull, and 
while orders come in slowly there is no disposi- 
tion to urge stocks on buyers, who prefer to 
watch developments rather than place orders. 
Some sections of the market are fairly active, 
but house building progresses slowly and yard 
managers are able to handle their business from 
stock immediately available. Assortments among 
retailers, however, are small. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, June 29.—Prices are easy and new 
business develops slowly. Most yards are buying 
on a hand-to-mouth basis and as supplies are 
limited no building activity is likely to create a 
strong buying spurt with a rebounding price to 
correspond. The slowness with which building 
proceeds accounts for the accumulation of small 
stocks at some mill points, but generally speak- 
ing, there is little inclination to unload. 


Boston, Mass., June 30.—The recent lowering 
of eastern spruce dimension prices to $60 by 
some large dealers would indicate that they be- 
lieve the market needs stimulus. Random is 
moving in some quantity at $50, with $53 and $54 
being paid for 2x8, and some sales are reported 
at $56 for 2x10 and 2x12. Prices current are: 





Random, 2x2 and 2x4, $49 to $50; 2x6, $49 to $50; 
2x7, $49 to $50; 2x8, $53, $54; 2x10, $57 to $59; 
2x12, $58 to $60; dimension up to 8-inch, $60; 
9-inch, $61; 10-inch, $62; 12-inch, $64; matched 
spruce boards, clipped, $60. 
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WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, June 30.—There has been no change 
in the white cedar market during the last couple 
of weeks. A fair volume of country trade is 
keeping the market fairly active, and as stocks 
are by no means large prices are firmly main- 


tained. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 30.—The local hardwood market 
is very quiet. The consuming industries report 
an increasing number of cancelations of orders, 
with the result that they are left with large 
stocks and practically no trade, and hence are 
curtailing production and are not buying lum- 
ber. One traveler reports that last week he 
visited forty consuming plants in southern Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois without getting a 
single order, and what is more, not a single in- 
quiry. All hardwood distributers probably do 
not find such an acute condition, yet this man’s 
experience illustrates in a general way the 
present market situation. The car supply at the 
mills is poor, and this together with the dull- 
ness of the market has resulted in the accumula- 
tion of heavy stocks of certain items, which in 
turn has caused many mills to curtail produc- 
tion. Prices have receded quite generally, and 
are now considerably below the levels of two 
months ago. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 29.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is virtually at a standstill. Both factory 
consumers and wholesalers are playing a wait- 
ing game. Most manufacturers are holding off 
in their offerings, altho there is a tendency in 
some quarters to further cut prices to produce 
orders, but such cutting has not brought about 
the desired result. The consumers here are 
fairly busy, but are using up what stocks they 
have rather than buy. A number of inquiries 
have come in, but they have not been productive 
of orders. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—Hardwood prices 
continue to show weakness and quotations are 
down on practically all items. Dealers report 
an active inquiry, and while not many orders 
have been placed, a good business is expected 
when buyers believe that prices have aheut 
reached bottom. Oak and gum show the great- 
est drops in this market, poplar, ash and hickory 
showing only small declines. Sales agents sav 
that factory buyers are keeping in close touch 
with the market and that, while buying is slow 
now, the indications are that some heavy orders 
will be placed in the next few months. 


New Orleans, La., June 28.—Improved inquiry 
is reported for some items and there are said to 
be signs or symptoms of revived buying by the 
furniture manufacturers on a good scale. Tak- 
ing the hardwood list as a whole, however, de- 
mand is rated quiet and reports of price weak- 
ness persist. There is complaint of inadequate 
car supply. Weather and water conditions are 
improved, and the improvement should result 
in increased production. 

Boston, Mass., June 30.—The market for hard- 
wood is in a rather waiting attitude. Prices may 
have softened somewhat. Quartered oak, white, 
inch, is bringing $285 to $300; plain oak, $215 to 
$225; ash, inch, $190 to $200; basswood, $155 to 
$170; beech, $145 to $150; birch, red, inch, $200 to 
$205; birch, sap, inch, $175 to $180; maple, inch, 


$155 to $165. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 30.—Not much activity 
prevails in hardwoods, and the announcement of 
new embargoes on shipments going east is dis- 
couraging. The tone of the market is easy, tho 
not much decline has lately been recorded and 
some woods are holding quite strong because of 
the shortage of supply. 


Ashland, Ky., June 29.—The oak market con- 
tinues to trend downward, few orders being 
placed. Buyers apparently are waiting for fur- 
ther reductions. Basswood is moving fairly 
well. Chestnut seems to have been the wood 
most in demand the last week, in grades firsts 
and seconds, No. 1 common, firsts and seconds 
wormy and No. 1 common wormy, the wormy 
stock being perhaps the strongest. Switch ties 
are in good demand, especially the sets contain- 
ing the longer lengths 


New York, June 29.—During the last week 
hardwood business dropped off on a basis that 
makes it as slow as in the softwood line. Up 
to this period hardwood orders were on a more 
stable basis, but stocks are now more freely 
offered and it is reported that mills are beginning 
to accumulate something in the way of sup- 
plies. The furniture trade states that the price 


reduction wave now prevailing in retail stores 
has not created any new furniture buying, but 
has had a tendency to restrict purchases on 
the theory that prices will go still lower. Further- 
more, the inability to ship manufactured stock 
on account of congested railroad conditions has 
placed some factories in a position where they 
find themselves with a large manufactured prod- 
uct on hand and will therefore refuse to place 
more orders until they can see the outlook more 
clearly. In the meantime the small demand from 
repair shops, cabinet factories etc., which is 
catered to by the local yards, shows up well in 
the aggregate. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 28.—The hardwood trade 
in central Ohio continue to show some weak- 
ness. Factories are buying better than former- 
ly, altho there is no disposition to accumulate 
stocks. Box concerns are good purchasers and 
the same is true of piano and vehicle concerns. 
Furniture factories show signs of returning to 
the market. Dealers are buying more briskly, 
but order only for the immediate future. Con- 
signments are coming in better. Both quar- 
tered and plain oak are in fair demand and the 
same is true of poplar. Basswood is moving 
fairly well. Ash is quiet and chestnut is not 
mentioned very prominently. 


POPLAR 


Ashland, Ky., June 29.—There has been no per- 
ceptible change in the poplar market since last 
week. Prices are holding the same, with few 
orders being placed for any grade or thickness. 
The part lifting of embargoes, permitting ship- 
ments. to go into heretofore prohibited territory, 
helps somewhat the movement of old orders. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, June 30.—No change in the hemlock 
market is reportable. Demand is slow, stocks 
are low, and prices are adversely influenced by 
those of Douglas fir and southern pine. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 30.—The wholesalers are 
having a great deal of difficulty in getting hem- 
lock shipped from the western mills, and some 
orders are months overdue. The labor trouble 
is the reason and a number of the leading mills 
are unable to get stocks ahead. Home building 
continues to be a little below normal. 


New York, June 29.—The freer offering of 
Pacific coast stocks has resulted in a corre- 
sponding price reduction for hemlock, altho 
manufacturing has been less active in this line 
than in others, and there is not much stock 
ready at nearby mills for immediate shipment. 
Furthermore, suburban yards are getting a bet- 
ter run of business than in the immediate city 
districts, but prices are substantially under the 
maximum reported a few weeks ago. _ 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 29.—Business 
is rather slow, due principally to a lack of ac- 
tive building and difficulties in making ship- 
ments. A hand to mouth trade prevails. Yard 
stocks are rather broken, due to a lack of re- 
ceipts from the mills. Not much improvement 
is looked for in this respect until the output of 
the mills that have resumed operations is ready 
for shipment in the fall. No change in prices is 
reported. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, June 30.—No quickening in the Doug- 
las fir trade has been noticeable during the week, 
altho there is a larger volume of inquiries in 
circulation. Many buyers, looking ahead to a 
brisker market in the late summer and fall and 
to an acute car shortage then which might make 
deliveries more or less impossible just when 
they are needed, regard the present market as a 
good one on which to buy. The mills are gen- 
erally curtailing operations, which will reduce 
available stocks, and with an early advance in 
freight rates it is resonable to expect that prices 
can not continue to go downward but that they 
will soon take a turn upward. Present prices re- 
main at around $5 over Rail B list for dimension 
and short timbers; $9 over on common boards 
and shiplap; $20 over on slash grain and $25 
over on vertical grain uppers. 


Seattle, Wash., June 26.—During the week 
just closed the fir mills have been running 
steadily, and have cut approximately to ca- 
pacity. The market is substantially at the levels 
previous reported; but if there is any change it 
is a slight improvement. The undercurrent is 
that prices are holding somewhat better. The 
July shutdown is at hand. Some mills will re- 
main down for a few days only, while others 
will be inactive for a fortnight at least. The 


prospects are that production will be in full 
swing before the end of the month. 

Portland, Ore., June 26.—The fir market is im- 
proving somewhat and the general opinion is 
that by the middle of July a marked revival 
will be noted. A great many mills and practi- 
cally all of the logging camps are shut down. It 
is said that prices will have to increase, as it is 
impossible to sell dimension stuff at a margin 
of 50 cents over the cost of the log. 





Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—Some fir mills 
represented here are now making all quotations 
subject to immediate acceptance and others are 
not taking any business at all. In a general 
way the market stands unchanged from last 
week, there being few transit cars now to cause 
trouble. Sales agents say the signs point to a 
strong revival of trade shortly, the one trouble- 
some thing ahead being the car situation. They 
believe that business will be limited only by 
the ability of the mills to make shipments. Con- 
siderable of the business placed here continues 
to come from the East. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 30.—The fir market has 
been subject to so many changes and to so much 
weakness of late that wholesalers have not tried 
to do their usual amount of business. More 
strength is looked for in the near future as a 
result of closing down of many of the mills, but 
at present lumber seems to be in ample supply. 


-+| Redwood 


will save you money and enhance the 
value of your factory products. For color, 
grain and easy-working qualities it is 
unexcelled. 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 

















That First Impression 


So Much Depends 
On It 


Hand your pros- 
pect, a Wiggins 
card and you pro- 
duce a first 


impression OTEEL COMPANY 


that - L v 
mands re — “renee eum 


spectful at- 
tention. 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it 


the distinction of supreme quality. 

sk fortab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and 
observe their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their 
being encased in convenient book-form style. Samples free on 
request. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


HOTEL BENSON 


ugreanonenneannnene? 


Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hotel in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnished or 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


Rates, 
$2.00 per day 
and up. 
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WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, June 30.—The local market for west- 
ern pines continues dull. There is a fair volume 
of orders for upper grades, but lowers have no 
purchasers just now. Prices are unchanged. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—The market here 
shows little change, except that uppers are a 
little stronger, and demand for common stuff 
has decreased. Factory stock continues in de- 
mand, a good many orders for factory items 
coming from the East. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 30.—While not much 
business is now being done in the California 


pines, the market is holding up well, especially 
in sugar pine, which is one of the strongest 
woods in the list. Shipments from the mills are 
quite generally delayed, so that yard stocks of 
wholesalers are much depleted, 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, June 30.—Redwood is one of the most 
active woods on the market at this time, meeting 
with a very fair industrial demand. Retail trade, 
however, is considerably off. The California 
mills are very short of stocks, and this together 
with the foreign demand maintains prices very 
firmly according to the level established March 








Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Save Your Hauling Money 


LIGHT contractor can get his tools, equipment and ma- 
terials to the job in a light Trailmobile drawn by a 
Trailmobiles used with trucks cut the cost of 
hauling almost in half. They can be loaded while truck and 
driver are away—almost eliminating standing idle time. 


passenger car. 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 





Thousands 
in Use 





DIVISION No. 1 
Light, one-way four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with passen- 
ger cars or light 
trucks: 1,250 1os., 
34-ton and 1 ton. 


DIVISION No. 2 


Heavy-duty four- 
wheeled Trailmobiles 
for use with trucks: 
1\%-tons, one-way, 
2 tons, 314-tons, and 
5 tons, reversible and 
one-way. 


DIVISION No. 3 


Se mi- Trailmobiles: 
2\4-tons; 4 tons; 6 
tons and 10 tons. 


DIVISION No. 4 


Pole Trailmobiles: 
1% ton, 3 ton, 5ton 
and 7 ton. 











Lumber can be unloaded in a few seconds 
with the Trailmobile lumber dumping mech- 
anism—without scattering the pile or injur- 
ing even a tongue and groove finish. There 
is also a dumping body that will dump bricks 
or cement bags without injury and haul 
gravel, sand and loose materials. 


Trailmobiles double truck capacity, require 
no additional men and increase operating 
cost only about 12% per cent. 
quality trailers of the highest type built to 
haul capacity loads at automobile speeds. 


Write for Literature 


The Trailmobile Company 


2919 Robertson Ave., 




















They are 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel. 


1. The trade says that advances are much more 
likely than declines. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—Buyers seem to be 
paying very little attention to redwood for the 
present, tho there is an occasional inquiry for 
siding. Prices continue unchanged. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, June 29.—There is little either in 
the box or house building demand to create any 
improvement in the buying power. Stocks are 
more plentiful and while railroad equipment is 
difficult to obtain, this in itself creates a larger 
surplus at manufacturing points, and it is evi- 
dent that the average millman prefers to un- 
load rather than accumulate. The result is a 
more unstable price situation than has prevailed 
for some time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 30.—A little more strength 
is being shown in the North Carolina pine mar- 
ket, and 6-inch roofers are up to about $44 or $2 
higher than recently. Millmen claim that prices 
are going to be stronger from now on. The ad- 
ditional embargoes placed by some roads will 
much affect the delivery of orders eastward. 
Transit cars are quite sufficient for the needs 
of the trade. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 30.—Distributers on the local 
market differ in their statements of the market 
situation. Some say the market is unchanged, 
with demand as dull as during previous weeks 
and with prices about the same as ten days ago; 
whereas others report a distinct quickening dur- 
ing the last week, both as regards inquiries and 
actual business, and that prices already have 
taken a turn upward. There undoubtedly is a 
growing sentiment among the retail trade, and 
among the industrials as well, that prices now 
are about as low as they will be for a long time 
and that the present market is favorable to 
speculative purchases, and if it has not already 
asserted itself it is expected that demand with- 
in a few weeks will be considerably brisker than 
it has been recently. 


St. Louls, Mo., June 29.—Some improvement is 
noted in the market for southern pine. There is 
a better demand for most items, and prices have 
a tendency towards stiffening up. Reports reach 
here of a serious car shortage, which should 
further increase the demand. It is expected, too, 
that there shortly will be a rush to buy by those 
who wish to anticipate the proposed increase in 
freight rates. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—Further declines 
in the prices quoted for southern pine have been 
followed by an increased demand in this market, 
and there has been some buying by wholesalers 
where stock could be picked up at currer/t quota- 
tions. Prices quoted here yesterday were $55 for 
flat grain flooring, $100 for edge grain, $45 for 
boards, $35.50 for dimension and $48 for timbers. 
Actually, however, considerable of the business 
taken was at lower prices. Transit cars also 
sold for less, tho there are very few transits left 
now. Fear of further delays in shipment so that 
they could not get lumber when they might need 
it most has been a big factor in promoting buy- 
ing by some dealers. Mostly the country yards 
have been the buyers, city demand being very 
small. It was announced here that eleven of the 
Kirby mills have withdrawn from the market, 
while numerous other mills have curtailed pro- 
duction in view of the fact that their output has 
been running away ahead of orders and ship- 
ments for several weeks. 


New Orleans, La., June 28.—Local operators 
express the opinion that the price sag has 
reached its limit. Local retail prices have de- 
clined all the way from $5 to as high as $25 on 
some items. Some of the stronger manufacturers 
decline to meet the price cuts reported, pre- 
ferring to build up their stocks for later selling. 
The car situation remains unsatisfactory. 


New York, June 29.—Stocks are in better 
supply, transit cars are more plentiful, prices 
are shaded and the demand is light. This in a 
nutshell tells the longleaf pine story today. 
While buyers consider prices low and there is 
plenty of business in sight, the interpretation 
of the words “in sight’’ is too indefinite and the 
feeling is beginning to assert itself that it will 
be well toward fall before a building program 
asserts itself on any substantial basis. Forcing 
stock at lower prices results in little new busi- 
ness, and some concerns have called in their 
salesmen and are simply marking time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 30.—The reports of lower 
retail prices on southern pine in some southern 
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sections are not having much effect here, and 
the market is a little stronger than a week ago. 
There is as much caution about buying. One 
thing that holds the market up is the strength 
shown by hemlock. The supplies of that wood 
— been much reduced by labor troubles at the 
mills. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 28.—The southern pine 
trade is rather quiet altho some buying on the 
part of rural dealers is reported. Prices still 
show considerable weakness and irregularity. 
Transit cars are becoming more numerous. 
Boards are showing more strength and the same 
is true of rough finish. Flooring is still rather 
weak. On the whole the market is vary un- 
settled. 


Boston, Mass., June 30.—The recent extensive 
drop in the price of roofers has not produced 
any great buying wave. It is reported that No. 
2 common has been bought recently lower than 
$45. There is still a somewhat wide spread be- 
tween the asking prices of the mills. Partition 
is not selling any faster than roofers. Only small 
amounts are mentioned in inquiries and prospec- 
tive buyers have their own ideas as to price. 
Much difficulty is encountered in fixing quota- 


tions for flooring. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., June 28.—Today’s reports 
indicate comparatively little change in market 
conditions for the week. Demand rules quiet and 
prices steady as they were. No complaints were 
heard today on the score of car supply and ship- 
ments are going forward promptly to buyers, who 
are laying in stock while the mills are in con- 
dition to fill orders immediately. Mill stocks are 
gradually improving in volume and assortment. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 29.—A slight decline in 
the price of lath is the only change in the 
cypress market. Within the last week or so 
there has been a falling off in the demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—The happenings in 
other woods appear to have little effect on 
cypress. The market here stands unchanged 
and salesmen say that they are compelled to 
turn down some business because the condition 
of stocks at the mills will not permit cars to be 
loaded as buyers want them. Salesmen say 
there is a good deal of substituting now be- 
cause of the maintenance of the cypress list and 
some slight increases recently. 


Boston, Mass., June 30.—Reductions in cypress 
price have been uniform and regular and un- 
accompanied by any excitement or confusion. 
Prices quoted during the week are: 4/4, $145 to 
$150; 5/4, 6/4, $150 to $155; 8/4, $160 to $165; 
12/4, $175 to $180; selects, 4/4, $136 to $135; 
5/4, 6/4, $135 to $140; 8/4, $145 to $150; shop, 
4/4, $98.50 to $103.50; 5/4, 6/4, $115 to $118; 
8/4, $120 to $123. 


Buffalo, N. Y,, June 30.—Not much is being 
done in the cypress market, but the dealers have 
little trouble in getting a strong price for what 
they have to offer. Most consumers are work- 
ing at a reduced schedule just now owing to 
the transportation blockades, so that their buy- 
ing is entirely for their immediate needs. 


New York, June 29.—Of all woods cypress 
seems to maintain its price regularity on a better 
basis than any other line. This is probably 
caused by the fact that all along supplies have 
been low and consumers have been buying on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. There has also been so 
little house construction under way that a con- 
tinuation of that condition does not so seriously 
affect the cypress market as other lines. Mills 
show some inclination to reduce prices, but the 
market is fairly steady. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 28.—There is a fair cy- 
press demand in central Ohio territory but the 
volume is not large. Prices are still rather weak 
and receipts are not large. Retailers are buying 
sparingly. Shipments are coming out better. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 30.—Red cedar shingles have 
strengthened somewhat in price during the last 
two weeks, and now are quoted at $5.76, Chicago 
basis, for clears, and $5.12 for stars. Demand, 
however, has as yet shown no improvement. 
Prices on lath also have strengthened up a bit, 
but the demand remains dull. 


Seattle, Wash., June 26.—A quick change came 
over red cedar shingles this week in a stimulated 
demand, an instant checking of the downward 
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The P. & H. Monorail System as used in yard of Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Texas. 


High Priced Labor Gets Blow 


Every time a sawmill man 
installs a P. & H. Monorail 
System and begins handling 
his lumber in unit packages 
he puts himself in position 
to get along with less labor 
and make larger profits on 
his output. 


Many of the largest opera- 
tors have proved the econ- 
omy of these overhead sys- 
tems and in addition to cut- 
ting their handling costs 
from 3% to 4 cents a thou- 
sand feet have made possi- 
ble the quicker loading of 
orders—thereby improving 


their service to their cus- 
tomers. 


We have these tested instal- 
lations to go by in estimat- 
ing how we can fita P. & H. 
Monorail System to your 
needs. If you’re interested 
we'll submit a plan without 
charge and without obliga- 
tion. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER Go. 
EST. 1884 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Church St., New York 

~~ Gerard Bldg., 
Philadelphia 

Whitney Central Bldg., 


Portland, Ore., Yeon 
g. 

Central Building, Los 
geles 

Monadnock Bidg., San 


New Orleans, La. 
= ioaing, Pitts- et a Build 
ur. ‘a. . C. Smit ilding, 
Meastansk Block, Chi- Seattle, ‘Wash. ‘“ 
cago, 
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—a One Man Proposition 
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Here’s Advancement in Log Hauling 
Because of their scattered growth the transportation of hard- 


woods has always presented a problem for sawmill men until the 
advent of motor trucks and the 


Amos Log Loader 


Now one man with a truck equipped with an Amos Log Loader can 
handle more logs per day than several teams and a crew of men could 
formerly. 

If you are buying a new truck we can send the Amos Log Loader unit 
to the factory where it will be put on ready for use; or, we will furnish 
plans so your mechanic can install it in your old truck. 


Illustrated folders, price 
and photos sent on request. 


THE AMOS LUMBER COMPANY, Edinburg, Ind. 








UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 
tion by borers. 


Timber seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
the Powder Post Beetle. 


This can be done at small cost, by an application of “CRE WO0D”’ 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and - 
incidently many dollars. 

Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 


° f the F. t 
Forest Products Laboratories prodvcts Chonieal Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 














Champion s.ci.«. BALING PRESS 
The baling press that is used by the leaders in the industry. 
Requires small space, and is, as far as possible, automatic. 


Made in two sizes — the oscillating plunger type, with a capacity of 5 
to 10 tons of shavings, and sawdust a day. The reciprocating plunger 
type, with approximately twice this capacity. 






Write for our booklet “‘Like Finding Money” 
—which gives full descriptions, specifications 
and prices of baling presses for all purposes, r 


Famous Manufacturing Company 


110 Main St., East Chicago, Indiana 

















movement, and a slight increase in price. The 
demand came principally from the middle West. 
The car supply is not very good, but up to the 
present moment has been taking care of the 
trade pretty well. Most of the mills are running. 
Quotations to the trade: 
Standard 

Standard M Square Rite-Grade 
Extra clears ..$4.50@4.70 $3.75@3.80 $3.85@4.00 
Extra stars ... 3.75@4.00  3.40@3.60  3.50@3.85 


Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—The shingle mar- 
ket showed considerable unsettlement last week. 
but with renewed buying and a scarcity of 
shingles on the Coast has strengthened con- 
siderably and quotations now are $4.25 for stars 
and $5.25 for clears with a tendency toward a 
little higher level. A further weakening in lum- 
ber prices which caused some heavier buying 
brought retailers into the market for shingles. 
Lath prices have shown further weakness and 
southren pine now are quoted down to $5.50. In 
February some sales of lath were made here at 
$21 wholesale, tho that also was the high price 
asked by local retailers. Locally the retail price 
is $10. On the other hand, cypress mills are 
quoting lath here at $14.50, mills basis, and, 
naturally, not much business is being done at 
that price. There is little demand for siding at 
the present time. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 29.—The shingle market 
has reached a turn, and prices are slightly 
higher. Last week sales of clears were made at 
$4 (Pacific coast base), while the market today 
is 50 cents higher. Stars are quoted at $3.75. 


New Orleans, La., June 28.—For the first time 
in many months there are reports of price con- 
cessions on cypress shingles and lath. The 
concession on shingles is said to range from 25 
cents to 50 cents; that on lath is placed at about 
$2. Demand for both items is rated quiet. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 30.—The shingle market 
is steadier than a short while ago, with prices 
the same as last week. Extra clears are quoted 
at $6 and stars at $5.15 a thousand. The greater 
firmness in the market leads the wholesalers to 
believe that prices are close to bottom, if not 
there already, but they are unable to convince 
their customers in most cases, and the buying is 
hand to mouth. 


Boston, Mass., June 30.—The 1%-inch lath 
have been sold as low as $9 but the general 
opinion appears to fix the going price at $10. 
The 15g-inch are selling in the neighborhood of 
$11. Furring remains about $52. The 38-inch 
may be had for $50. Shingles are quiet. Prices 
current for both white and red are: Extras, 
$8.50; clears, $7.75; $5.75 for the cheaper grade 
of clears. Clapboards are still scarce. 


: North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 29.—The shingle 
market is weaker, if anything, than it was a 
week ago. Dealers are rather discouraged over 
the prospects, especially now that an embargo 
has been placed on incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments by rail. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 28.—There is a fair de- 
mand for shingles in central Ohio but the market 
shows very little strength. Receipts are larger 
than the previous week. Retailers buy only in 
limited quantities to replace broken stocks. Red 
cedar shingles are the best feature. The lath 
trade is quiet and prices are still weak. 


HARDWOOD CONCERN’S NEW OFFICERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 29.—A group of Milwau- 
kee business men has taken a large financial in- 
terest in the Oval Wood Dish Corporation, of 
Tupper Lake, N. Y., considered the largest manu- 
facturer in the United States of hardwood butter 
dishes and food containers, clothes pins, wooden 
novelties etc. Fred J. Schroeder, head of the 
John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee and Ash- 
land, Wis., has been elected vice president, the 
other officers being: President, W. C. Hull, Tup- 
per Lake; vice president and treasurer, H. C. 
Quarles, Milwaukee; secretary, Louis Quarles, Mil- 
waukee; assistant secretary, Gerald P. Hull, Tup- 
per Lake; assistant treasurer, J. W. McCurdy, 
Chicago. Four of the seven directors now are 
Milwaukee men, associated with the Second Ward 
Savings Bank and Second Ward Securities Co. 

The Oval Wood Dish Corporation recently com- 
pleted a new $2,000,000 plant and has 45,000 acres 
of timber in the Adirondack Mountains, as well as 
20,000 acres additional under contract. Six log- 
ging camps are kept constantly in operation. 

Most of the timber is maple, with some birch 
and beech. The concern was established originally 
at Delta, Ohio, in 1884, but later moved to Traverse 
City, Mich., and in 1918 was transferred to New 
York State because of an abundant supply of tim- 
ber sufficient for ten years or more of full operation. 
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(Continued from Page 93) 


The sharp decline in the lumber demand at the 
large western mills is not true with this industry 
in Little Rock, E. C. Nowlin said, because the deal- 
ers here do not get their supplies from these large 
mills but depend altogether on small mills, and 
Little Rock has enjoyed lower prices on lumber and 
millwork than most any city of its size. Said Mr. 
Nowlin: ‘We are making preparations for the 
biggest fall trade in our history and are adding 
daily to our large stock on hand as our financial 
ability will permit, for we feel sure that no decline 
is near but a sharp advance when the car situation 
eases up and buying starts outside the State.” 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


June 28.—Car supply is peorer than ever before 
in the history of this section. The Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad is not furnishing more than 5 pefcent of 
normal car supply; other roads are furnishing 
about 40 percent of normal supply. A special meet- 
ing of the Tuscaloosa Lumbermen’s Club was called 
on June 26 to consider the question of car supply 
and at that meeting it was decided to send a dele- 
gation to Washington to make a report on condi- 
tions. 

Prices remain about the same as last week, and 
volume of business accepted is slightly in excess 
of a week ago. Possibly orders accepted will equal 
shipments for the last week. Production is in 
excess of either orders or shipments, but practi- 
eally every mill is curtailing production or actually 
shutting down. If conditions continue as at pres- 
ent at least half of the mills will close down and 
the other half run on half time, which will mean 
about 25 percent of normal production. Possibly 
half of the present business being booked is from 
railroads and industrial concerns which require 
special stock, and this is relieving the accumula- 
tion of regular yard and shed stock. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 29.—Lumbermen here have begun to cheer 
up a little, and while prices on the principal woods 
are weak or declining they see an outlook for a 
strong revival of business before fall. For one 
thing the financial situation is easing up, labor is 
more plentiful, the harvest is proving unusually 
good and a good deal of the uncertainty prevailing 
a month ago seems to have disappeared. With 
lowered building costs in prospect lumbermen be- 
lieve builders will get busy again and the lumber 
trade will get back to a normal buying basis. 

The last week has seen a further decline in 


(— . 
southern pine prices followed by an ificreased de- utters O 1] E S] moes 
mand, and further declines in hardwoods. & 























Oil 
Soaked Timbers 
Are Very Dangerous 


Oil soaked timbers near machinery in lumber mills are 
often set on fire from hot boxes. A fire of this kind 
spreads very rapidly—the oily wood feeds the flame. 


No lumber mill can afford this fire risk when it is so readily 
prevented by the use of 


Tropical Oil Resisting White 


This paint builds up a pure white film, which catches and 
holds the oil, so that it can be easily wiped off. 


It protects the wood from fire and thus retards the spreading 
of the flames should the mill catch fire from any cause. 


Send for prices and a list of mills that are 
now using Tropical Oil Resisting White. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 


Cleveland, 
Ohio 





~ 


The Turner-Dennis & Lowry Lumber Co., which 
has been scattered over the fourteenth floor of the 
R. A. Long Building since its organization last 
winter, now has obtained the half of the tenth 
floor of the New York Life Building and will move 
into its new quarters Aug. 1. The Duncan Lumber 
Co. also is located in the New York Life Building. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


June 29.—Shippers were notified yesterday that 
an embargo was to be placed on outgoing ship- 
ments from the Tonawandas and other Niagara 
Frontier points for eastern consignment and on 
incoming shipments from the west over the New 
York Central after last night. The restrictions 
on freight are to continue indefinitely. Labor 
difficulties are given as the reason for the cur- 
tailment of shipments. Altho it is possible to 
receive and dispatch stock over the Erie and 
Lehigh Valley railroads, dealers state that the 
embargo on the Central will greatly hamper their 
operations and tend to reduce purchases for 


prompt delivery. Under the existing conditions e e Manufacturers of 
it is necessary to write to New York city for a y S 
permit to ship a carload of lumber to Buffalo, ten ral e @ ul oll pe STAR, 





“ We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 














miles away. Dealers having orders for stock to : ’ JUNIOR STAR, 
be delivered to nearby points are securing auto Many a car of high grade flooring, OX 
trucks to move the lumber, ceiling, siding, pickets, veneer, etc., 


T. J. Wilson, of the Wilson Box & Lumber Co., F in transit because of 
has been appointed as a member of the philan- has atch 7 ame 
thropic committee of the Rotary Club. careless bu &- 


In the future specify bundles tied with 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 28.—The carpenters’ strike which began STAR — BUCKLES 


here about June I ended last Thursday night, when 











the striking union voted to accept a compromise AND WIRE 

settlement negotiated by a committee of local You will then have the assurance that the 

architects. The compromise contract, which was edges and veg of your ie ae te 

approved by the contractors earlier in the week, ou in perfect condition. 

gives Jjourneymen carpenters 95 cents an hour un- 2 3 get Wags ye _ 
til Dec. 1 next. From December to June 1, 1921, x Ue a Le 
the scale will be $1 an hour. The men were de- B ALING TIE BUCKLE C0 OS 
manding $1_and had been offered 90 cents from 6 Was «< 

the beginning of negotiations. The agreement does SEI 
not force the “closed shop” and contains provision a CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. Re SEAN 
for the arbitration of disputes arising under its ee 
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terms. There is also a clause which virtually 
prohibits “sympathetic strikes.’”’ The outlook is 
excellent, therefore, for industrial peace, so far 
as the carpenters are concerned, until June 1 of 
next year. The men returned to work Friday morn- 
ing and the local building campaign is again going 
ahead “full speed.” 

Freight congestion at local warehouses and 
freight depots has drawn the threat of a general 
embargo against shipments to New Orleans. A com- 
mittee representing local business interests last 
week drafted recommendations for relief of the 
trouble, urging consignees to remove their freights 
promptly upon notice of its arrival and to co- 
dperate in other ways to avert the embargo. 


Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern 
Pine Association, returned at noon today from a 
visit to Washington and other eastern and northern 
points on association business. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


June 28.—There has been no decline in prices in 
this section during the last week, and inquiries 
and orders seemed to be more numerous. Most of 
the small mills are practically out of the market 
because of their inability to get cars, as they are 
unable to carry heavy stocks of lumber. The large 
mills are suffering for lack of cars. Some of the 
larger mills are run only on part time. There has 
been an improvement in the labor situation. 





a2 


Says the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash.: “The Prescott 
Tractor is, by far, the most 
satisfactory lumber-han- 
dling equipment we have 
ever used.” 


Jumping from North to 
South, says S. T. Alcus & 
Company, New Orleans, 
La.: “One Prescott Trac- 
tor is saving us over $100 
a week operating costs.” 

These excerpts recite experi- 
ences of users, of practical oper- 
ators who have no time for ex- 


periments but must have the best, 
most economical equipment. 


Riechman-Crosby Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hamilton Machinery Exchange 


Menominee, Mich. 





Tie PRESCOT 


“7 LUMBER 


—‘the most satisfactory” 
says Weyerhaeuser 


Scores of such references are 
to be found in our files. In 
almost every instance the letters 
in which they are included con- 
tain orders for more Prescott 


DISTRIBUTORS 
C. T. Patterson Company, Limited 





Tractors. For, the Prescott still 
maintains its record—more than 
fifty per cent of sales are the 
unsolicited repeat orders of satis- 
fied customers. 


For the large or small yard, 
The Prescott Lumber Tractor is 
the best handling equipment. Its 
ample power, remarkable trac- 
tion, its speed and wonderful 
durability commend it to your 
serious consideration. Call on 
or communicate with our near- 
est distributor. There will be 
no obligation. 


New Orleans, La. 


The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 
Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 





Aske 
any 


TRACTOR “ser” 





The J. A. Carroll Lumber Co., at Brookhaven, 
Miss., has taken in as partners J. L. Woodward and 
Homer Guess, both experienced sawmill men. The 
sawmill will be enlarged and a general lumber busi- 
ness will be engaged in. A fleet of trucks is used 
to haul the company’s logs and in addition it buys 
logs and has them shipped in over the railroads, 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


June 28.—The marked depression in the prices 
of lumber together with the uncertainty as to car 
supply has had its effect on the lumber market. 
While but few of the larger mills have curtailed 
their output to any appreciable extent, some of 
the smaller mills have closed down. The general 
opinion among lumber people seems to be that the 
falling off in the price of lumber is but temporary, 
and that when the public and the interior markets 
become adjusted to the existing situation in money 
markets the prices will automatically go back to 
where they were in the winter. High priced labor, 
coupled with increased cost of machinery and 
transportation, will prevent the market from 
settling at its present low figure. With the retail 
lumber yards the situation is not acute because 
the tremendous building activities in this section 
have maintained high records of sales and in most 
instances prospective buyers have sought to benefit 
by the present decline in the market and supply 


their needs. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


June 28.—Unless something is done in the very 
near future by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that will serve to modify the existing embargo 
on coal cars, or unless some sort of a miracle comes 
to pass so that cars will be available for hauling 
lumber from the mills, there is going to be a whole 
sale shutting down of the sawmills in the south- 
eastern territory, and what effect that may have 
on the present market conditions is problematical. 

The southern pine market in this section is in 
&@ more unstable condition than it has been for 
years, with prices badly off and conditions in gen- 
eral decidedly unsettled. The hardwood market 
is not so bad but it is not stable. Prices are off 
a bit but not nearly so much as on southern pine. 

Taylor Bros., who operate twenty-three mills in 
the vicinity of Greensboro, Ga., have closed down 
half of them and will have to close down the rest 
soon if they can not get cars. White & Hamilton 
have closed down their mills in Teliaferro County. 
Many other millmen have acted similarly or are 
planning that course of action if conditions do not 
get back to normal pretty quick. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


June 28.—The coming conference of all depart- 
ments of the lumber trade, called by the trade 
ethics committee of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ 
Association will be held at Cincinnati. The time 
will be fixed later by the executive committee but 
it is expected it will be some time in September. 
This conference will take up the trade practices 
which were discussed at the conference held at 
Columbus several months ago. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in work of the conference and 
officers of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association 
believe there will be active codperation between 
the various branches of the business at the coming 
conference. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a fair demand for hardwoods from the 
retail trade. Factory buying is not very active, 
altho box and piano factories are in the market 
for certain hardwoods. 

The American Column & Lumber Co., which has 
headquarters in Columbus, reports a good demand 
for West Virginia hardwoods with shipping very 
much improved from what it was earlier in the 
season. 

H. R. Allen, head of the H. R. Allen Lumber 
Co., of Columbus, is captain in command of the 
patrol of Aladdin Temple Columbus Shriners on 
its trip to Portland to attend the annual Imperial 
Council meeting. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 29.—According to the report of business 
conditions for June, as issued by the Eighth Fed- 
eral Reserve District Bank, “further encourage 
ment of business lies in improved transportation 
conditions. Deliveries and shipments in all direc- 
tions have been more efficient, tho still vastly under 
normal. There is a distressing shortage of freight 
cars. Limbering up of the railroads has served 
in a measure to thaw out part of the frozen credits 
represented in tied-up freight. This, coupled with 
widely scattered liquidation of commodities in 
greater or less degree, and measures taken by the 
Federal Reserve Bank to effect deflation, have im- 
proved the credit situation, so that apprehensions 
felt in financial circles a few weeks back have 
largely disappeared.” 

The housing committee of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce has arranged for a survey to be made 
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by the entire membership of several thousand, as 
a part of a plan for increasing housing facilities. 
The plan calls for the building of additions to 
houses selected in the territory east of Grand 
avenue. A description of the property, type of 
dwelling, sanitary condition of the premises and 
general information concerning the neighborhood 
will be given. 

The number of inquiries being received by re- 
tailers in St. Louis are gratifying, giving emphasis 
to the belief that conditions in the building indus- 
try are due for considerable improvement. 

Ed Held, of the Acorn Lumber Co., has just 
returned from a trip thru Iowa, with the report 
that crop conditions are splendid, and that there 
is an outlook for considerable increase in building. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


June 28.—Very few transit cars are in sight and 
the market seems firmer than it was at this time 
last week. Local wholesalers were given a slight 
shock today when news reached here that an em- 
bargo against lumber shipments to points East of 
Indianapolis had been placed at Cario, Ill., the 
principal gateway for shipments of lumber from 
the Southwest. The railroad situation constitutes 
the worst menace to the lumber business and other 
commerce in Pittsburgh and the surrounding dis- 
trict. Added to these troubles is the strike among 
the building trades here. There is very little build- 
ing here. 

The leading wholesalers here are optimistic. 
They point to the fact that many inquiries are 
being received from the great section of the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi River, which, they say, 
indicates a recovery of the market. The inquiries 
are coming mainly from the industrial centers of 
the East and the middle West. 

A number of mills are known to be withdrawing 
from the market and some are closing down, being 
apparently unable to cope with the difficulties they 
have encountered during the last few months. 

Hardwood and white pine prices remain firm 
here and the demand is good. One big wholesaler 
reports a little stiffening in southern pine prices, 
due, he thinks, to the withdrawal of some mills 
from the market. With plenty of inquiries, there 
is some buying. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


June 29.—The striking millmen of Mellen and 
vicinity are gradually returning to their work in 
the mills and conditions are fast returning to 
normal. With the exception of its sawmill the 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. is operating its plant 
at nearly normal. The sawmill is undergoing an 
overhauling and will not be ready for operation 
before Aug. 1 or thereabouts. The Kiel Wooden 
Ware Co. is operating practically normal in all 
departments. Many of the men who left the city 
are returning to their old jobs. 

The strike of the timber workers is ended all 
over the district. At Merrill, Wis., where the wood 
industries have been closed since May 3, the crews 
reported Monday morning at the mills of the Kinzel 
Lumber Co., the Stange company and the Heine- 
man companies. The Ollhoff Lumber Co.) began 
last week. ‘The Merrill Woodenware Co. is also 
operating. All these plants opened up under the 
same conditions that prevailed before the strike. 

Fifteen million feet of logs, banked on the 
shores of Oak Island, are being towed to the 
Schroeder mill at Ashland. The mill is running 
full force, but logging operations have been cut 
down, notably on Michigan Island. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


June 29.—A slight improvement has been re- 
ported during the last few days in the inquiry for 
lumber. One company is shipping out a fair 
quantity of its shop or better white pine. Trade in 
the lower grades and in box lumber is admitted to 
of the season and the difficulty in obtaining cement 
put into effect for Minnesota white pine, showing 
reductions of $3 to $6, and that is thought to be 
stimulating some interest in house building. It is 
feared, however, that owing to the backwardness 
of the season and the difficulty in obtaining cement, 
and some other materials, the usual fall building 
will be materially curtailed. With labor more 
plentiful, jobbers are sanguine that a fair number 
of moderate priced houses will yet be built in 
Duluth this season. Interior finish and sash and 
‘door plants are figuring on more bills. 

The movement of lumber from here down to 
Tonawanda and Buffalo has taken on a spurt lately. 
‘Three cargoes of lumber, largely Cloquet material, 
‘were loaded out at the end of last week, and three 
more are due to load this week. Another lumb 





down there. A large proportion of the Cloquet em- 
ployees have returned to work, but a number of 
the old hands have left town. The company re- 
warded all its loyal men who did not strike by 
giving them a $50 bonus. That is asserted to have 
caused bitterness among the radical element and 
some of them among those who had returned to 
work have again gone out. Considerable I. W. W. 
literature is still being scattered about, and the 
police are endeavoring to run down the agitators. 
Officials of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. assert 
that their small mill that has been down for re- 
pairs during the last two weeks will probably 
resume operation within a few days. 

An urgent demand for ties has developed here 
recently with all the roads operating from this 
point in the market. Dealers assert that as a 
result of the low prices and the rigid scaling 
specifications issued for ties last fall, there was a 
serious underproduction last winter. The railroads 
are now offering $1 on an average, and specifications 
have been modified to about as they were during 
prewar period. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


June 28.—Retailers are inclined to buy only for 
immediate requirements. There is a little risk 
about this line of action, as nearly anyone will 
admit the possibility of a serious car shortage and 
a strong demand coming together in the fall and 
making it hard to get stocks when they are badly 
needed. There are very few today, however, who 
will venture to assert a definite opinion about 
this situation, much less base their business course 
upon it. 

A number of wholesalers who have been inter- 
viewed today discuss the situation in the same 
manner. Most of them add, however, that even 
today, while there is no important buying for 
future requirements, there is a.fair volume of trade 
for immediate use, and encouraging business is to 
be picked up by those who go after it aggressively. 
There is a slight improvement in the lath situ- 
ation. The demand for shingles is fair. A To- 
ronto representative of a western firm has received 
a wire advancing the price of shingles 15 cents a 
square over those of a week ago. There are, how- 
ever, a fair number of transit cars of shingles 
which can be bought at lower prices than new 
orders can be placed at. 





A NEW AID TO BLASTING 


Lumbermen and loggers are employing dynamite 
and blasting powder more and more in logging and 
land clearing. As a distinct aid to blasting, and 
one which will appeal greatly to lumbermen, be- 
cause it is so easily moved from place to place, is 


THE NEW DAVIS No. 1 BLASTER 


the new Davis No. 1 blaster, nufactured espe- 
cially for the Atlas Powder Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
In size this blaster is 2 inches by 4 inches by 4% 
inches and the net weight is 3% pounds. Sub- 
stantially built, it stands hard service under most 
trying conditions. The blaster is also designed to 
be ially safe, as the key by which it is op- 





steamer is also scheduled to arrive here for a load. 

The ninth week since the Timberworkers’ Union 
struck for an 8-hour day finds nearly all the plants 
‘at Cloquet rumpiig on a 10-hour basis. With the 
expected starting of the Cloquet-Northern Lum- 
ber Co.’s waterpower mill at the end of the week, 
tthe Johnston-Wentworth mill will be the only one 


erated is a separate part of the machine and may 
be kept in the possession of the shot firer, prevent- 
ing the operation of the machine by any other per- 
son. It is very powerful for its size, developing 
ample.current to fire five 35-feet copper wire elec- 
tric blasting caps or five 6-feet iron wire electric 
blasting caps connected in single series. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this 4 
Partment at the following rates: - 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper Fe a | 
advertisement. Copy must be in th: “4 office not 
later than Wednesday Poy ~ EE m arder to 
secure insertion in regula rd a All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
‘under heading Too Late to Classify, 





WANTED—SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 
We can always use an unlimited amount of dry saw- 
dust and baled shavings. Advise what you. have to offer. 
FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
3012 Gratten Ave., Chicago, m. 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND AUTOMOBILES 
Sold by using the classified department, If you want to 
sell or want to buy, insert an advertisement in the 
‘“‘Wanted and For Sale Department’”’ of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED—CHIEF ENGINEER 
For large hardwood lumber operation in healthy south- 
ern city. State whether married, age, names of former 
employers, length of service and Position with each, 
references, how soon can report, and salary. Replies 
treated confidentially. 
Address “L. 18,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
A good a Advise age and previous experience. 
p—™ “K-19,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SAW MILL SHOP FOREMAN 
must be good locomotive repair man. Address 
. 6,’ care American Lumberman. 














WANT rene 
for Decker swing boom loader. Live town of 800 
poulation. HOLMES & McD. iL, Albany, Ga. 
WANTED—EMPLOYEES 


Wanted—Superintendent for Hardwood Trim and Floor- 
ing Mill; familiar with kiln drying hardwood and oper- 
ating Woods molders and floorers of the latest type. 
Opportunity in development of new plant to hustler. 

BASIC MFG, CO., Basic, Va. 





WANTED—COMPETENT 
Planing mill foreman; location, Southern Illinois. 
Address “L. 28, ** care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—YOUNG LADY 
For general office and stenography, both shorthand and 
dictaphone. Loop office 





Address “L. 27, *? care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—COMPETENT STENOGRAPHER 
ation, Chicago. 

Address “L. 26,’ care Amextean Lumberman. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Dry kiln operator familiar with drying hardwoods. 
Must be able to furnish satisfactory px ~ emmy Send 
in first letter. Good salary to right man. 
Address “TL, 23,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED ; 
Man to run planing mill. Also blacksmith. Also saw- 
mill Be ag Steady. HACKLEY-PHELPS-BON- 
NELL CO., Phelps (Vilas Co.), Wis. 


WANTED 
Sawmill, Box Factory and Planing Mill men. 
YOSEMITB ae Co., 
reed Falls, Cal. 








MILL GRADER FOR a FLOORING 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO., Basic, Va. 


WANTED—LOGGING CONTRACTORS 
For British Columbia. Must be responsible men for 
big job, long operations, Must have equipment to get 
logs from woods to mill. Can tow logs. Give particu- 
lars in first letter. 
Address “ZT, 2,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—LUMBER 








Only men who know and can do such work need apply. ° 
pone J work; Fem beggar ere in |" Ohio city. 
experience and sa expected 

wo hd 5," care “American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMPETENT MAN 
To operate model 10 Barnhart log loader. Must be 
sober. State wages and oo can report for duty. 
Address “L. 6,"’ care American Lumberman. 
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SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN WANTED 
The largest and best equipped sash, door and general 
millwork plant in the entire South has an opening for 
a high class foreman to take full charge of the sash 
and door department. Must understand his job, both 
as to quality and production, Please give full line on 
your experience = salary expected in first letter. 

eee L. 33,’? care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
EEE... pine and hardwoods, one hundred thousand 
capacity, good, healthy town, seven thousand popula- 
tion, County site, long time position, must be hustler 
and able to produce, thoroughly understanding handling 


men. 
‘Address “T,, 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
Cutting department, large special mill, middle western 
city. Factory and living conditions ideal, Give ref- 
erences. 
Address “L.35,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PURCHASING AGENT 
Able to handle sawmill, log camp and commissary sup- 
plies. Give complete information in first letter. 
ddress “LL. 12," care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Capable of listing and figuring from plans. Must be 
experienced, and one familiar wit “yr bate Book A pre- 
erred. Give full argos first 1 
AMERICAN SASH & DOOR CO., soa City, Mo. 


WANTED AT ONCE 
First Class Blocksetter, Hardwood Band Mill Ken- 
tucky, steady work. Good location. 
LENOX SAW MILL CO., Lenox, Ky. 




















BOOKKEEPER AND MANAGER 
Familiar with suburban retail yard trade. Must have 
eee ag personality and good references. Chance to 
vest in business if desired. 
Address “K. 4,’° care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Assistant superintendent for southern millwork fac- 
tory, manufacturing general line. Party must be prac- 
tical mechanic, experienced and reliable. Give refer- 
ences and salary expected to begin with in first letter. 
AUGUSTA LUMBER COMPANY, Augusta, Ga. 


WANTED—GOOD 7 ce HAND 
Wheel Lathe, not less than 60” sw: 
SUNCREST LUMBER CO MPANY. SS unbarst, N. C. 


ANTED—GOOD BOOKKEEPER. 

Must be able to figure estimates and do some selling 
to the retail trade; lumber and builders’ supplies. State 
age, ——* and salary. 

“‘W. B.,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED 
A good Hardwood wholesaler familiar with —_ in 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, and also well posted on the selling end, either by 
mail or we as Assistant Manager Hardw ‘ood De- 
partment. A g opportunity for a man who can pro- 
duce results at handle both ends. Give full informa- 
tion which will be held in confidence. 

Address *““H. 20,”’ care Aserionn Lumberman. 





WANTED 
good Yellow Pine wholesaler for Assistant Manager 
Fellow Pine Department. Must be well posted among 
producing mills, also large industrial consumers, able 
to buy and sell without supervision. Unless you can 
positively meet these ht caoe ae do not reply. 
Address oa, care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 
For 75,000 ft. capacity Hardwood Band Mill in Louisi- 
ana. One with executive ability and thoroughly com- 
petent to manage every detail from stump to pile. 
Only man of goed moral character with best of nr 
erences need ap) 


ress Peer 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 
MAN WITH EXPERIENCE AS 
Foreman of millwork shops employing forty or more 


men. Good living conditions, small growing town in 
Maryland. Write fully. . 


Address “H. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
Sash, Door and Lumber assistant for retail Spent 
of a large yard in northern Ohio. Planing mill in con- 
nection. Must be able to figure estimates and — 
good knowledge of special mill work. Splendid o 
tunity for ambitious man with pleasing personality. fone 
qualifications and salary expected in first letter. Also 
when you would be able to report. 

ddres: “G. 6,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—CIRCULAR SAWYER AND FILER 


Steady work. Good pay. State experience. 
LITTON VENEER CO., 
Rockford, Illinois. 





WANTED 

A Locomotive Machinist to take charge and to work on 
night shift, fully capable to do all classes of work on 
locomotives of the geared and rod types, steady posi- 
tion. Also desire the services of an A-1 machinist for 
day shift, capable of doing all classes of lathe, planer 

and shaper work, Also want a man to take charge of 
car repair department; must a good worker himself 
and be able t ohandle men to the best advantage. All 
applicants ~ — above itions must be steady work- 
ers, with a full knowledge in the class of work he repre- 
sents, backed by several years’ experience. No : a. 
prentice — apply. State salary and full particula: 

tter. 
Address “H, 2,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 
Handle factory head sawyer, three circular bolters and 
five band saws. Will pay right man good salary. Can 
guarantee — work year round. Must be competent 
enongh to take full charge of saw dept., oversee produc- 
tion and see that stock is cut to best advantage. Splen- 
did opportunity in one of Indiana’s most reliable fac- 
tories. Give reference and experience. Write THE 
COLUMBUS HANDLB & TOOL CO., Columbus, Ind. 


WANTED—FILER 
For small Portable Mill. One who is willing to work 
spare time on new band mill being erected. 
FRED TODD LUMBER CO 
Lake Gogebic, Mich. 


vane ee MILL MACHINIST 
To keep up 8. Woods matchers and circular resaws. 
Mill located in Aaovth Georgia town. 
Address ““K, 34,’’ care American Lumberman, 
WANTED—BAND RESAW FILER 
For box factory. State experience and re A ee 
oo., 


Apply W. ve McOONNE BOX 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

















WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In plening will 5 mill and Nex work inside and bench work. 
MBER CO., Port Huron, Mich, 





WANTED—OFFICE SALESMEN. 

By a wholesale Yellow Pine lumber company located in 
t. Louis. Prefer someone having experience in solicit- 
as. industrial and manufacturing trade, Good oppor- 

unity for the right man. In your reply state age, ex- 
bin = reference and salary expected, 
Address “L. 19,’’ care aS Lumberman. 





WANTED—SALESM 
Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific case Lumber in any 
eastern market for established Coast wholesale om. 
pany. Communicate immediatel 7. 
Address “F, 36,’’ care erican Lumberman. 





WANTED 
High-class salesman for New England territory, favor- 
ably acquainted with yard trade, also the industrial 
trade, to sell principally White Pine, also some Yel- 
low Pine for a large wholesale concern. No others need 
apply. Give age, experience, references - salary de- 
sired. — Se mK Strictly confidential 
Addre “H. 7,"° care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector, also a green lumber tally- 
man. Must be able to fenniate satisfactory references. 
State er expected and how soon can report for work 


in first letter. 
Address “P, 158,”’ care American Lumberman, 





TED—CIRCULAR SAWYER 


WAN 
For Portable Mill, to start in about two weeks. 
FRE . LUMBER 


Lake Gogebic, Mich. 





WANTED—GOOD SAWYER 
For Circular Mill cutting 15 to 20 M ft, Popple and 
Spruce per ten hours, Northern Minnesota. 
Board at Camp. Four Months’ work. State Age, Ex- 
perience and ages wanted. 
Address “L. 4,’ care American Lumberman. 


HAVE YOU CUT-OVER TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale? Advertise in the For Sale Department to reach 
be Ae of farms and cut-over timber lands. AMERICAN 
ERMAN, 481 8, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 








EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Wanted by manufacturer of Northern Hardwoods and 
Hemlock for Southern Michigan, also Chicago territory. 
Give experience, teferences, also salary wanted. 
dress “*K, 14,’’ care American Lumberman. 


OAK FLOORING AND HARDWOOD LUMBER 
First-class salesman required by manufacturer to 
cover middle west territory, Salary and bonus. State 
experience and qualifications. 
ddress “L. 7,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
igh type commission salesmen in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
an ey ork City, New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa 
and Wisconsin to handle account of reputable whole- 
saler shipping Southern Pine and West st products. 
Unless you are a live wire with extended acquaintance 
and can command good trade do not answer. 
Address “1, 10,” care American Lumberman. 
A REAL LUMBER SALESMAN 
Is wanted to travel in Ohio by a large manufacturer 
and wholesaler of yellow pine. An excellent opportun- 
ity for a_live man. 
Address ‘K-20,"" care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—FIRST-CLASS LUMBER SALESMAN 
Write or call at office. 
DAVIS LUMBER 


R CO., 
1927 wespion Gas Bldg., Chicago, i. 























BRIGHT ENERGETIC SALESMAN WANTED 


To sell Fir, Western Hemlock, Idaho White Pine, West- 
ern White Pine and Washington Red Cedar, for large 
manufacturing and wholesale concern, as exclusive rep- 
resentative in territory assigned. Must have had ex- 
ceptional experience and be unusually g not 
above average do not apply. Answer wr letter only, 
giving age and complete statement of experience, in- 
cluding names of all concerns with whom connected 
and dates started and left each. 

Salary and commission or straight commission. Ad- 
vise whether in position to hold a personal interview 
in Minneapolis. 

Address ‘‘K-18,’’ care American Lumberman. 





An opportunity $ on i 0: f th t 
0} a me xe man. One of the 
manufacturers of 1 r in the United States ane me 
the services of two ia high class salesmen, one for 
Cleveland and Eastern Ohio territory, and one for New 
York, Philadelphia and New En: England, Ample resources 
in long leaf allow pine, te pine, hemlock and 
northern hardwoods behind the salesman, offering every 
inducement to men of intelligence and ‘industry, no 
pad need apply. Reply with full as to 

rience, erences etc., for strictly poe vem tial ¢ con- 


“H, 18,"’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Strictly high-class hardwood salesman, oh ana ae- 
quainted with the auto and truck body lders from 
St. Louis to the East. Must be a reat po vena and 
if ible one having good acuuntatanes with mills 
producing class of stock used in this trade. Give age, 
— and references all in strict confidence. 
Address “H. 9," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To sell sash and doors n Arkansas, Illinois, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee and Mississippi as 
straight line or side line on strictly commission basis. 
State experience = qualifications in reply. 
Address L. 36,’’ care American Lumberman, 











SALESMAN WANTED 
Man with White Pine experience to sell White Pine, 
Yellow Pine and Fir in Ohio. Salary and Profit Sharing 
basis. First class man required. 
Address “‘H. 30,’’ care American Lumberman, 


D—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
To represent —- southern manufacturer in Chicago 
a State age, experience and salary with ap- 
plication. 
Address “K, 8,’? care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 
For southern territory by large Fire Insurance Com- 
pany making a specialty of Lumber and Woodworking 
risks. Good wages and a fine opportunity for advance- 
ment. Lumber or insurance experience will help you. 
—" ©. DISHER, 518 N. Delaware St., Indianapolis, 
nd. 











WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Traveling salesman, one who thoroughly understands 
and can estimate plan work for southern Minnesota ter- 
ritory. Addre: 
“M. 'ACTURER,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—PITTSBURGH 
Wholesaler wants an experienced lumber salesman for 
Ohio Territory, also one for Pittsburgh Territory, also 
one for Philadelphia Territory. Must be steady and 
reliable, and having established trade with yards or 
industrials in White Pine, Yellow Pine and Hardwoods. 
ddress “HA. 16.’’ care American Lumberman, 








SALESMAN—WANTED 
Large established wholesale lumber or es handling 
yellow pine, hardwoods, white pine and est coast 
products wishes to make favorable connections with live 
commission salesman to bmandle accounts. 
ress “H. 12,"° care American Lumberman. 


~ mnini aes 
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WANTED—EMPLOYMENT 
Office Manager, Bookkeeper or Road Salesman. 
Thoroughly competent and experienced lumber man 
wants position as office manager, bookkeeper or road 
salesman, or will take few thousand dollars stock in 
good paying business with good employment in the 
business. Am at present employed but must make 
change to educate my children, ave 13 years’ experi- 
ence. Prefer southern location, can furnish best of 
references and recommendations. 
dress ““L, 29,’ care > American Lumberman., 


CAPABLE RETAIL YARD AND COLLECTION 
Manager wants position with substantial firm in West 
or Northwest. Can furnish reference from present 
employer. 

Address “ZL. 30,’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS EXPERT 
Ac countant or Office Manager. 
Address “L, 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MONTANA, OREGON, IDAHO 
Wanted—Position as Auditor, Assistant Manager or 
manager of manufacturing a or retail yards or 
would the ma t of a good independent 
yard in above veorte by capable experienced lumber- 
man, age 33, marri elve years’ experience, seven 
with last rete * precutive. ability and practical. 
Thirty —— not to A ge employers. 

Addre: ** care American Lumberman. 

















YELLOW PINE BUYER 
With ten years’ experience would like position with 
well rated wholesale firm as buyer in central Southern 
territory. Familiar with all classes of yellow pine. 
Highest references. 
Addre: “ZL, 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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